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Notable New Books: 


An Introduction to the Study of Society 


By ALBION W. SMALL, Chicago University, and GEorGE E. VINCENT, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Chautuaqua System of Education. Cloth, $1 80. 
First bcok of its kind published in this country. Valuable alike to the student 
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be on the shelves of every library. 


A Practical Flora 


By OLIVER R. WILLIS, Instructor in Botany, etc., in the New York Military Acad- 
emy. Large 12mo, illustrated. $1.50. 

In Dr. Willis’s book a new aspect is given to the study of botany. It shows the 
economic features of the vegetable kingdom in their relation to every-day life. 
Prof. Brigham, of Colgate University, says: ‘‘It is a storehouse of information in 
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which it would be difficult to find elsewhere.” 


First Latin 


By ROBERT ARROWSMITH, Professor of Greek and Latin, Te 


Business Forms, Customs and Accounts 


For Schools and Colleges. By SEyMouR EATON. Manual. cloth, 50 cents; Book of 

Blank Forms, $1.00. 

A new workable course, having for its basis the application of business princi 
ples. Encourages original effort. Introduces practical exercises drawn from actual 
business transactions. Presents a short method of teaching bo»k-keeping, and 
offers for imitation facsimiles of forms used in actual business. 
will be sent free on request. 


The Academic French Course 
First Year. By ANTOINE MUZZARELLI. Tastefulcioth binding, g>ld stamp, $1.00, 
The first book of a new two-year course in French in accordan’e with the latest 
grammatical rules adopted by the French Academy. Itexplainsall difficultiesfrom 
the American rather than from the French standpoint, and pursues standard meth- 
ods of teaching, with such modifications as educational progress has made necessary. 
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achers’ College, New York City, and GEORGE M. WHICHER, 
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Instructor in Classics, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth, Handsomely Lllustrated, $1.25. 


The Report of the Committee of Ten favors, for preparatory study in Latin, readings from authors whose works have a general interest and close relationship to 
Roman life and custom. Arrowsmith and Whicher’s work meets the Com mittee’s requirements. Prof. Peck, of Columbia College, says: ‘‘ The selections seem to me 


to be admirably made and to be fully equivalent to the first five books of the Gallic 
for admission to this College.” . 


School English 


For Written English Work in Secondary Schools 
By GEORGE E. BUTLER. Cloth, 75 cents. 


‘*The plan contemplated in the preface and successfully worked out in the 
volume should commend School English to every teacher desirous of having better 
work done in the mother tongue. Thesimplification of treatment at every point 
will make it possible to introduce into our schools the higher study of English, and 
in particular, formal roetoric much earlier in the school career. This is no incon- 
siderable gain and may prove the very impulse we are all needing in the study of 
our noble laaguage and literature.’—JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Head-Master, Law- 
renceville School, New Jersey. 


War. I shall be glad to aczept them as suck from students presenting themselves 


Roman Life 


In Latin Prose and Verse 
By H. T. Peck, Columbia, and RoBERT ARROWSMITH, Teachers’ College, New York 

City. $1.50. —— 

Aims to give in the form of a collection of chwracteristic extracts from various 
sources, a representative survey of Latin letters for the use of those who cannot 
devote a longer course to the study. Tne selections are mad-solely on the basis of 
their intrinsic interest and relation to Roman lifeand range from the poplar 
songs which antedate written literature to the Christian hymns of the Third Cen- 
tury. To each selection is prefixed a concise account of the author, when known, 
and of his works, with a brief working bibliography. Several of the selections 
have never before been published with an Enylish commentary. 
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English Grammar for Common Schools 
By Robert C. METCALF, Supervisor of School=, Boston, and THOMAS METCALF, 
Illinois State Normal School. Cloth, 69 cents. 

“The authors show a rare faculty fur blending what is best in the old methods 
with what is soundest in the new.’’—CLARA G. TAGs, Principal South Case 
School, Cleveland, Ohio.” 

‘First Book in English 
By W. H. MAXWELL, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. Cloth, 40 cents. 

Presents a series of simple sentences on interesting topics in the study of which 
yourg pupils are trained almost unconsciously to express their thoughts clearly 
and accurately. Thisis the first book of the series, which also incluces Intro- 
ductory Lessons;, 40 cents, and Advanced Lessons, 60 ceats. 


Elements of Algebra 
| By W.J. MILNE, President, State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 60 cents, 

‘-T am especially pleased with it. The work is arranged clearly and attractively ; 
;a valuable thing in a school book. Two other features are the extended use of the 
|equation in introducing the subject, and the great number of problems involving 
|in their solution each subject passed over.”,—SusAn C. LODGE, Teacher of Mathe- 
|matics, West Chester High School, Pa. 
| Milne’s High School Algebra, $1.00, is the alvanced work of this new two book 
series. . 2k 

American System of Vertical Writing 

| Six Numbers, Per dozen, $1.00. The first books published presenting graceful, 
pleasing aud perfectly executed vertical script forms. 


Elementary Manual of Chemistry 
. By F. H. Storer, Harvard, and W. B. LInpsay, Dickinson College. Cloth, Illustrated, $1 20. 


“Tt is far in advance of the many text books on chemistry wh 
best elementary manuals that I have seen ’’—W. F. WALTON, 


Second Book in Physiology and Hygiene 
By J. H. KELLoG, M.D, Member of the British and American Associations for the 
Advancement of Science, etc. Cloth, Illustrated, 80 cents. 


Teaches things rather than names, and presents in concise and compact form im- 
portant facts of the subject not generally treated in school physiologies. “It is 
very excellent—interesting and well prepared.”—Epwin C. HoGMIRE, Principal of 
Union School, Argyle, N. Y. 
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ROBERTS’ HOLIDAY HINTS. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


A New Edition. Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. With a Preface by BALZAC, Criticisms by SAINTE BEUVE, and Portraits by COYPEL and MIGNARD. 6 vols., i2mo, 7 


half Russia, $1.50 per vol. (Vols. I. and II. ready.) 
VOYAGE OF THE LIBERDADE. 
By Captain JosHuA SLocum. Small 4to, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 
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THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL. | EMILY DICKINSON’S LETTERS. 


By LILIAN WHITING. 16mo, Cloth, $100; White and Gold, $1.25. | From 1847 to 1886. Edited by MABEL Loomis Topp. With Portrait, view of Miss Dickin- 
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For Mother Goose’s Grandchildren. By ADELAIDE F. SAMUELS. Illustrated by LILLIAN TRASK HARLOW. Small 4to, Cloth’, $1.25. 
NOT QUITE EIGHTEEN. ANOTHER GIRL’S EXPERIENCE. 
By SusAN COOLIDGE. A volume of stories. Jilustrated by JEssIE MCDERMOTT. 16mo, | A Story for Girls. By LEIGH WEBSTER. Illustrated by JESSIE MCDERMOTT. Cloth, $1.25: 


Cloth, $1.25. 
JOLLY GOOD TIMES TO-DAY. ; JOCK O’ DREAMS. 
By Mary P. WELLS SMITH. Illustrated by JESSIE MCDERMOTT. 16mc, Cloth, $1.25. A Child’s Story-Book. By JULIE M. LIPPMANN. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
RAGS AND VELVET GOWNS. THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


By A. G. PLyMpTon. Illustrated by the author. Square 12mo, Cioth Back, Paper Sides, | Selections for Every Day in the Year. Chosen and arranged by EpITd EMERSON FORBES. 
50 cents. : Square 16mo, Cloth, Gilt, $1.50. 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. 
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cost of the same. 

The system is double-tracked throughout the entire city, and is built and equipped 
in the most thorough manner, being laid with stcel rails 90 lbs. to the yard. ‘The com- 
pany is operated under a PERPETUAL FRANCHISE GRANTED BY THE STATE 
OF CONNECTICUT, andthe -onds are endorsed by the Comptroller of the State, cer- 
tifying that they are issued in accordance with the law, which requires that the total 
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“THERE WAS NO ROOM FOR THEM IN THE 
INN.” 


BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL, 


THOU, the Eternal Son 
Tho of Thy glory shorn; 
Thou, very God of very God 
Tho Man of Mary born ;— 


Is there no room for Thee 
Even in Bethlehem’s inn? 

Dost Thou who comest to Thine own 
From them no welcome win ? 


Dost Thou the bitter Cross 
So eagerly embrace 

For us, and we for thee prepare 
No poorest dwelling place ? 


No room for Thee ? No room 
For love and sacrifice 

Such as no mortal could conceive 
And none but Thou devise ? 


O sweetest Jesus, hear ! 
Tho I am poor indeed, 

I know I can provide a spot 
To meet Thy lowly need. 


.3Juch love as Thine must crave, 
Above all other things 

The love of those on whom ’tis spent, 
And all that loving brings. 


For love is shelter, food, 

A bed of down, a throne ; 
Its very breath obedience 

To him whom it doth own. 


Come, sweetest Jesus, then, 
In this poor heart abide ; : 
And I shall love Thee more and more 
Till Love is satisfied. 


PortsMouTH, N. H. 


_ 


THE STAR OF LOVE. 





BY THOMAS DRIFFILL. 


BETWEEN the star of war and star of love 
Is hung this earth, mixed scene of love and hate ; 
Sunlight and roses, cooing of the dove, 
Tigers and snakes, and Lazarus at the gate. 
O that the planet closer to the sun, 
A silver fire at morn or close of day, 
Would in its circuit nesrer to us run, 
- And rule our spirits with its heavenly sway ! 
Bright Love shine on u’ through the circling year, 
Thy starry influences on us send ; 
O’erpower the hate, the cruelty, the fear, 
And Mars’ dominion in our planet end. 
So everywhere shall war’s fierce raging cease, 
And on the earth descend the reign of peace. 
New York Cry. 


& 


LA VIE. 





(FRoM THE FRENCH. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


Au, brief is Life, 

Love’s short, sweet way, 
With dreamings rife, 

And then—Good-day 


And Life is vain— 
Hope’s vague delight, 
Grief’s transient pain, 


And then—Good-night 
BostTow, Mass. . 


MY SAVIOR’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY BISHOP C. L. REINKE, 
OF THE MORAVIAN CHURCE. 


It is indeed remarkable, and not without wise design 
of God, that even as we do not know the day nor the 
hour, nor even the year, in which the Son of Man shall 
come upon our world the second time, so also the day and 
the hour of our Savior’s birth have been hidden from us, 
while there is also an uncertainty as to the exact year. 
It does seem very strange that the early disciples did not 
preserve the remembrance of the precise date when the 
Lord was born, as they might so easily have done. 

However, if the date had been preserved, learned stu- 
dents of prophecy would have had at least one fixed 
point from which to carry on their calculations as to the 
exact time of the Lord’s second Advent, and thus 
to render still more secure, for the time intervening, un- 
watchful believers and careless sinvers, Butthere may, 
perhaps, also have been another reason why the very 
day and hour and year were not to be placed or kept on 
record ; for if our dear Lord himself, his angelic serv- 
ants, and many of his saints too, feel grieved and offend- 
ed at the way in which the multitudes of those whom he 
came to redeem celebrate his birthday now, there may 
be some relief in the thought that, after all, the real 
glorious anniversary, being unknown, cannot thus be 
desecrated ! 

‘* Bit, was Jesus really not born on the eve of Decem- 
ber 25th, eighteen hundred and ninety-four years ago ?” 
Well, many pious as well as learned men have thought 
so, ever since the middle of the fourth century, when the 
first celebration of Christmas originated in Rome. In 
the East, the sixth of January was observed as the day 
of his birth, as well as of his buptism, when, as St. Luke 
states, he was about thirty years of age. Clement. of 
Alexandria, in the third century, wrote that some re- 
garded the twentieth of May, others the twentieth of 
April, as his birthday. Among moderns, Drs. Lightfoot, 
Doddridge and others fix upon September as the most 
probable time ; Dr. Lardner, upon October, Dr. Wieseler, 
upon February ; Paulus, March ; Alford, April ; Lichten- 
stein, July or December, and Strong, August; Robinson 
thinks it was in autumn ; Clinton, in spring ; Andrews, 
between the middle of December and the middle of Jan- 
uary. So, after all, altho all Catholic and Protestant 
Christendom has united upon the twenty-fifth of Decem- 
ber as the day of Christ’s birth, there seems to be no war- 
raut for this except in an unreliable tradition. 

But what does it matter? The Son of God was born 
as my Savior! Not mine alone, indeed, or yours—even 
if no one needed such a Savior more than you or I; still, 
as MY SAVIOR he was born, as well as the Savior of every 
other human soul! And surely it is a blessed thing that 
thousands and millions of his believing people may on 
the same day, together celebrate his birth and rejoice in 
his salvation. 

One or two hundred years hence, few, if any, will 
remember or care to know when we were born, even if 
our names still stand recorded in some old church book; 
but to ourselves it will then be a matter of infinite con- 
cern, whether we shall have had a day here on earth, 
which might be celebrated through endless ages as the 
day on which we were ‘‘ born again,” or ‘‘ from above.” 
We may indeed not know, here on earth, the day or the 
hour when we thus “‘ passed from death unto life”; but 
I doubt not that if this blessed fact has occurred in our 
earthly history, we shall know or be informed hereafter, 
when it was. ‘* Years shall cease to roll” in eternity, 
we are accustomed to think, altho the prophecy of the 
Psalmist (Ps. 72) about my Savior’s kingdom, ‘‘ They 


shall fear Thee as long as the sun and moon endure, 


throughout all generations,” and ‘‘His name shall be 
continued as long as the sun,” would lead me to doubt 
this a little. However, the fact that the eternal and 
almighty Son of God was born, even as I was born, te be 
a Savior for me, and that by his wonderful grace he has 
saved me, ‘‘through the washing of regeneration and 
renewing of the Holy Ghost,” will certainly give endless 
occasion for a thanksgiving and rejoicing in which I do 
well to indulge here already most freely whenever Christ- 
mas Day returns. 

“To everything there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven,” we read in Eccles. 3:1, 
God has his fixed time for everything that he does; and 


so ‘‘ when the fullness of the time came, God sent forth 


his Son.” If that was nearly nineteen centuries ago, this 
truth is no less blessed to-day for us than it was then for 
all who received him. ‘‘ Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day and forever!” and therefore our Christmas 
joy now may be as great and of the same chaiacter as 
the joy of the shepherds at Bethlehem, or of the Magi 
from the far East. They rejoiced over God’s Gift to 
them and to mankind. 

It is a time and a season of all others most fitting to 
give gifts, this Christmas time, and people who make no 
pretensions to any religious feeling realize this perhaps 
as much as others. But whether we have much or little 
to give to our friends and loved ones, it is only Jove that 
makes us as givers happy in giving, and as receivers 
happy in receiving. ‘‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” God’s own dear Son bas said; and how great 
his gift to us! How little what we can give to him! 
Yet should not every one be asking : ‘‘ What shall I give 
my Savior on his birthday ?” 

WEST SALEM, ILL. 


+ 


A CHRISTMAS MEDITATION. 





BY THE REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


SEEN from the earthly side, the birth of a child in 
Bethlehem was but one of thousands that happened on 
that night. Seen from the heavenly, which is the true 
point of view, it was absolutely unique and overwhelm- 
ing in its solitariness. ‘* A childisborn!’ What acom- 
monplace announcement! But ‘to usa Son is given ”— 
what depths of divine love, what mysteries of God’s don- 
descension are hived in the words! The steady drift of 
modern anti-supernaturalism tends to sweep popular 
thought away from that side of Christ’s entrance into 
human life, which gives it all its preciousness and signifi- 
cance. Itis, therefore, the more needful to double-under- 
line the truth that Christmas commemorates not only 
the birthday of Jesus, but the Incarnation of the Eter- 
nal Word of God. Very significantly does our Lord give 
both points of view in his answer to Pilate at the only 
time when he spoke of himself as being ‘‘ born.” Why 
does he append tothe words, which were level to Pilate’s 
understanding, others which must have seemed to the 
practical Roman mere surplusage, ‘‘ To this end came I 
into the world,” but because he felt that ‘‘ birth” alone 
but half revealed the truth? Why was this the only time 
when he used the latter word, and why did he habitually 
speak of himself as ‘‘coming into the world,” but be- 
cause he would have us learn that, prior to the physical 
fact of his birth, he had been, and that he was a volun- 
tary actor in that in which we are passive. As he died 
because he chose, so he ‘** came” because he willed. We 
must hold fast by both aspects of thet great event, if we 
would understand either, or would grasp more than half 
a gospel. It is not from Paul or Jobn, who are by anti- 
supernaturalists credited or debited with the origination 
of the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, that that expres- 
sion comes; but it is in the three first Gospels that it is 
familiar on Christ’s own tongue. It involves his pre- 
existence and his own action in his entrance into 
human limitations. The poet’s dream as to the birth 
of a human soul which comes 

“From out the Vast 

And strikes its being into bounds,” 
is absolutely true about tit birth at Bethlehem. There 
has been a man to whom it was infinite condescension to 
be born. There has been a man who might have been 
‘¢ ashamed to call us brethren.” These things are intelli- 
gible only if, the birth of Jesus was the Word’s becom- 
ing flesh. 

The synoptic Gospels, which are said to be silent about 
the atoning death of Jesus, give us from our Lord him- 
self many views of the purposes of his coming, such as 
to seek and to save the lost, to call not the righteous but 
sinners to repentance. Especially do they set ‘orth its 
double purpose, as being *‘ not to be ministered unto, but 
to winister, and to give his life a ransom for many.” All 
that gracious service of love and gentle teaching, all 
these deeds of helpful and healing miracle, all that 
serene b2auty of perfect unselfishness, were included in 
the aim to be achieved by that transcendent act of con- 
descension ; but these were not its whole purpose. Jesus 
was born that he might live a human life, but he was 
also born that he might die, There have been represen- 











As bis birth was his voluntary coming, his death was 
bis voluntary going. He ‘“‘ gave” his life, no man wrench- 
ing it from him. He died because he would, just as he 
was born because he would. He would be born because 
he would die. The cradle and the cross must be thought 
of together. We might say that the wood of the latter 
was taken from the manger. 

So our Christmas thoughts and joys will not go deep 
enough, unless we embrace birth and death in one act of 
faith, and blend our reverence to the Child whom the 
Magi adored, with praises and trust fixed upon “‘ the 
Lamb that was slain.” Calvary interprets Bethlehem ; 
and Bethlehem would not have been hovered over by 
ange: singers, nor be worthy of being visited by loving 
pilgrims till the end of time. if it had not been meant to 
lead to Calvary. No benefactor. or philauthropist, or 
great religious teacher only could establish such claims 
on the grateful memory of the world, as that his birth- 
day should be a festival throughout the ages. But since 
that day commemorates the coming of the Son of God, 
who came not only to minister, but to die as the world’s 
ransom, no remembrance can be too vivid, nor any glad- 
* ness too great. 

But if we rightly conceive of Christ’s divine love which 
impelled him to come to earth, we shall not be content 
with that generalized abstraction, “the world.” as its 
object. For, while human love loses the individual in its 
grasp of the race, divine love grasps the race, becaus9 it 
clasps each individual. There is no massing of units in 
his knowledge or his love. Therefore everv soul of man 
may take the whole joy of the wonderful belief that it 
had a distinguishable place in the thought of the eternal 
Word, and was separately included in the conscious pur- 
pese of his incarnation. We shall not reach all the joy 
of this festival unless we rest in the calm, happy faith 
that Jesus regarded each of us when he willed to be born 
that he migit will to die. 

The purpose of the Incarnation is often stated as being 
the revelation of the name of God, and sometimes that 
view is pitted against the former, as if they were mutu- 
ally exclusive, 

But the conception of Christ’s death as God’s propitia- 
tion for the world’s sin perfectly harmonizes with that of 
Christ’s life and death as the revelation of God’s char- 
acter and heart. For, where else is there such a demon- 
stration of the love of God, of the righteousnees of God, 
of his unalterable antagonism to sin, or of the irreversi- 
ble law (which is the expression of his character) that 
the wages of sin is death, as in the atoning work of 
Jesus Christ, regarded as one of the purposes of his in- 
carnation? If we look on that swaddled infant in the 
manger as God manifest in the flesh, and then let our 
thoughts travel on to the Man stretched on the cross, 
surely we need no other proof that God is love. If we 
do not thus regard the birth of Jesus, we shall find it 
difficult to sustain our faith in the goodness and power 
of God in the face of the grim facts of life and of our 
own consciousness. Last century deism and this century 
theism have hard work to keep their heads above the 
black waters of sorrow and evil that fiood the world. 
At best, the faith in a good God, that does not stand on 
the rock of Christ’s manifesting of the Father, isan un- 
proved instinct of the heart, sad enough often, and 
always keenly aware of its lack of solid evidence. It is 
only when we grasp the historical fact of the life and 
Geath of Jesus Christ, as a true revelation of God, that 
the heart’s Peradventure becomes the head’s Verily. That 
great Vision of a loving God, which sometimes shines 
down on men, is obscured by many clouds, hidden be- 
hind rolling mist, darkened by tempests and lost in 
lightmings. Only when we listen to Jesus saying, ‘‘ He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” does it become 
a solid reality, the light of which can never be eclipsed 
nor questioned any more. 

Comparative religion has taught us that in many lands 
have “‘the godscome down in the likeness of men,” as 
worshipers fondly believed, and some voices would per- 
suade us that the ‘‘legend of the Incarnation,” is but 
one of a class of myths widely diffused. But the differ- 
ence in the genius of these other stories, and, still more, 
the fact that the Christian narrative originated well 
within the light of history, and, most of all, thatits moral 
eit cts have been so entirely unlike those of these others, 
warrant us‘in‘ seeing rather in all the fables of Divine 
Avatars, or incarnations, the cry of man’s felt need, 
aod in the Gospel of the N tivity the answer to that 
cry. They tell what men would fain have; it declares 
what Goi has given. They speak our need ; it reveals 
God’s supply. They fail to realize the true glory and 
wonder of Incarnation, because their gods were not so 
infinitely separat> from man that their appearance as 
men was infinite condescension. Their legends spoke of 
transitory assumptions of humanity, often for impure or 
ignoble reasons, and being merely the putting on of a 
momentary disguise. But the Word not only assumed, 
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but became flesh, and in him manhood is forever inter- 
twined with the Godhead. , 















with the human is esters cw the essential g 
ness of man. His nature is of receiving | 
indwelling. There issuch y between God and Yang 
that the fullness of the Godhead can dwell bodily in a 
man. Christianity has often been accused of gloomy, 
depressing views of human nature ; but where in all the 
dreams of superficial exalters of manhood, is there any- 
thing so radiant with hope as the solid fact that the 
eternal Son of God has said of it, ‘‘ Here will I dwell, for 
I have desired it.” Christianity has no temptation to 
varnish over the dark realities of man as he is, for it 
knows its power to make him what he was meant to be. 

So we have to look on the child Christ as born ‘“ to 
give the the world assurance of a man,” or, in modern 
phraseology, to realize the ideal of human nature. That 
birth in the manger was the first appearance of the shoot 
from the dry stump of the Davidic house, which was to 
flower into “a plant of renown,” and fill the world with 
its beauty and fragrance. One thinks of the ‘‘ loveliness 
of perfect deeds,” the continual submission to the loved 
will of the Father, the tranquillity unbroken, the uninter- 
rupted self-suppression, the gentle immobility of resolve,® 
the gracious words, bright with heavenly wisdom, warm 
with pure love, throbbing with quick pity, as one gazes 
on the “young child” and would, with the strangers 
from the East, bring homage and offerings thither. 
There is the dawn of asun, without a spot ; the head 
waters of a mighty stream without stain or perturbation 
in all its course. 

But the perfect life of Jesus is impossible, unless be- 
hind the birth there lay the supernatural. Suppose that 
in a field which had never borne anything but lowly 
growths, mostly weeds, a palm tree suddenly shot up— 
every one would know that ithad not sprung from the 
seed of these. Suppose that some long chain of rough 
iron links was being unwound from a drum, and all at 
once there came one of pure gold or diamond. Who 
would think that it had been dug from the same mine 
and forged with the same hammers as its black compan- 
ions? Andif,through all the generations, every man 
has had flaws and sins, as every one certainly has, can 
we believe that One who has none, as by the confession 
of all men who have gazed on his life-features as drawn 
in the Gospel, Jesus certainly has none, is but one of the 
long series from which he differs sp strangely? How 
comes this rich cluster of grapes to grow on the thorn 
bush? Surely there has been grafting. If:we firmly 
grasp the sinlessness of Jesus we shall find it hard to re- 
jecthis miraculous birth. The Incarnation of the Eter- 
nal Word is the only explanation of the perfect man- 
hood of Jesus. ‘‘There is none good but One, that is 
God.” Itisa solemn alternative, but one from which 
there is no escape—either He is divine, or, like other 
men, He is not good. 

But the personal sinlessness of Jesus, which rests on 
his supernatural origin, is of little avail for us, except to 
accentuate our conscious imperfection and to torture us 
by showing the possibilities which we have failed to 
make realities in our own lives, unless there is some 
more vital connection between us and him than that of 
example and beholder. The Nativity was the founda- 
tion of sonething much more than that. It was the im- 
planting in the heart of the world’s history of a new 
power which should remain there henceforward and 
work, on hearts submitted to its influence, assimilation 
to itself. The tree which made the bitter waters 
sweet has been cast into the current of human affairs. 
Thenceforward there is a new force at work, which 
will never cease to ‘‘ make for righteousness.” A new 
era begins with the cradle of Christ, as the date of every 
letter and newspaper shows. Here is the turning point 
of the ages, the pivot on which the world revolves and 
begins to move in a direction opposite from its former 
course. Chronology records the fact in its passionless 
abbreviations of B.c. and’ A.D. 

Nor does the worth of the Incarnation stop here. For 
it is a prophecy, and it fulfills its own prediction. The 
Word became like us that we might become like him. 
He has taken up manhood to the throne, and reigns in 
Heaven in human form and with a human heart. 
Thereby we learn the hight to which it is possible for 
men to soar, the “exceeding weight of glory” which 
can be laid on them without crushing them, but rather 
being such a burden as are wings to a bird or sails to a 
ship. Jesus, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, sits 
on nosolitary throne, but will lift every faithful, obedi- 
ent follower to share his own royalty. The Son of God 
left the glory which he had with the Father before the 
world was; it is the Son of Man who returns to that 
central blaze, and by his presence there makes it undaz- 
zling and permeable light for all his brethren. Where 
heis and what he is, there and that shall also his servants 
be. The session at God’s right hand of the Child born 
in Bethlehem is the fact which consolidates hopes into 
certainties, and bids us aspire to hights which else it 
were madness to dream of, and impossible to reach. 
Our true discernment of what we ought to be, our power 
to become so, our conceptions of the divine nature, our 
sense of human brotherhood, and our footing on firm 
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ground inthe, dim ‘land beyond the grave, are all inex- 
‘tricably dependent on the reality of that Incarnation 
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ove CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY BISHOP BENJ. TUCKER TANNER, D.D., 
Or THE Araican M. E. CHURCH. 

By odds Luke is the fullest synoptist of the three. 
How little would we know of that which constitutes the 
very pith of what makes Christmas the one glad day of 
the year, were it not for his prolific pen! Nothing of 
the angelic announcement of the birth of John to Zach- 
srias, nor of the birth of Jesus to Mary, with the subse- 
quent fulfillment of both. And what would we do with- 
out Mary’s Song of Praise, 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord,” 
and Zacharias’s 
“ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel,” 
and the angels’ sweet hymn, 
“Glory to God in the highest: 

And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased,” 
to say nothing of the presentation of the Child in the 
temple and the prophecy of Simeon— 

“ For mine eyes have seen thy Salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all people; 

A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people Israel”; 
all of which and more Luke alone tells. In fact, the 
contribution of the thoughtful physician is the fiber out 
of which all Christian poetry is made, the spring whence 
it all flows, the well whence it is drawn. 

From a score and more incidents in the life of the Sa- 
vior which Luke alone describes we make choice of one 
from which to draw a Christmas thought. Nor is it, as 
might possibly be expected, among any of the above, 
Indeed, it is the record of an incident that might readily 
be concluded to have no imaginable connection with 
Christmas. It is the following, and, as given in the 
Revised Version, reads : 

“And behold, a man called by name Zacchzus ; and he 
was a chief publican, and he was rich. And he sought to 
see Jesus who he was; and could not for the crowd, because 
he was little of stature. And he ran on before, and climbed 
up into a sycamore tree to see him : for he was to pass that 
way. And when Jesus came to the place he looked up and 
said unto him. Zacchseus, make haste and come down; for 
to-day I must abide at thy house. And he made haste and 
came down, and received him joyfully.” 

Who can doubt that Zaccheus thanked God for that 
tree? Of itself, the Eastern sycamore was highly prized. 
Writing of it, Sir J. D. Hooker, F.R.S., says : 

“It is one of the most valuable trees in the East, both 
for timber, shade and fruit. The wood is very durable, 
and of it the mummy coffins of the Egyptians were made ; 
the wide-spreading branches and the broad, dense, ever- 
green foliage afford a welcome shade.” © 
But the thanks of Zacchzeus would have been equally as 
keen and sincere had it been a tree of any other kind. 
It was for the service the tree had rendered him. By 
means of it he was enabled to gratify a longing so strong, 
that, rich tho he was, he willingly mingled not only 
with an unkempt crowd, but appeared in a light border- 
ing on the ridiculous—climbing a tree! And what was 
this longing, but tosee Jesus. This was no easy matter, 
judging from what the evangelist says; for the crowd 
not only kept him back, but bid the Master from view. 
Only by means of the goodly tree was he enabled to see 
Jesus. : 

And now, in all verity, is not this precisely what 
Christmas does for us ? 

As we have said, Zacchzeus could not see Jesus for the 
crowd. Isit notsoeven now? Ab, the crowd of to-day 
that hides Jesus! The outer rim of this crowd, like that 
of old, is of the world, the hustling, busy, curious, hun- 
gry world. And who of to-day can any more push 
through it, than could he of old. It is rough and turbu- 
lent, and will no more be easily displaced than would 
that that followed Jesus en route through Jericho. It 
was only by means of the sycamore that Zacchzous suc- 
ceeded. So now it is only by means of Christmas that 
the worldly crowd can be easily overcome and vision of 
Jesus made possible. As Zacchzeus doubtless thanked 
God for the tree, let us thank him for Christmas ; for by 
means of it the great obstructive world is overcome, and 
even made to minister tothose who, like the ancient pub- 
lican would see Jesus ; for such is the influence of Christ- 
mas that it can be said to dominate trade itself. 

We have gaid the outer rim of the crowd was of the 
world. Not so, theinner. This was composed of his 
own dearly beloved disciples. These also gathered so 
compactly about him as to shut out view. All right, we 
suppose, this of itself ; for to the disciple, the society of 
Jesus is sweet. Such as love him are ever ready to say : 

“ For thy loveis better than wine. 
Thy ointments have a goodly fragrance ; 
Thy name is as ointment poured forth.” 

But is there not danger of carrying this too far ; and so 
like the disciples of old, helping to hide the Master from 
view? Ah, the creeds we have written, the ceremonies 
we have devised, and the whole what-nots of our modern 
Christian worship! We sometimes really fear that these 
too often prove as obstructions to the simple souls who 
seek to see Jesus. 
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Be this, however, as it may, Christmas corrects it all, 
giving unto us, as that tree gave to Zacchzous, such a 
view of the bewitching personality of Jesus as is perfect- 
ly satisfying to the most longing heart. In Christmas 
we have no Arminians, no Calvinists; if indeed we 
have Catholics or Protestants. Church lines are largely 
obliterated. Church doctrines largely held in abeyance. 
Jesus alone is seen; and we all, ‘‘ with unveiled face 
reflecting as a mirror (beholding, as in a mirror) the 


‘glory of the Lord are transformed into the same image 


from glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” 
In Christmas times we are only Christians. 

This is our Christmas tree. Let our thanks for it, and 
joy in it, be as the thanks and joy of the ten thousand 
children of this our goodly land, in the Christmas trees 
which kindly parents will provide, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 

WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE FOR THE 
WORLD. 


A CHRISTMAS RETROSPECT. 








BY I. M. ATWOOD, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF THE CANTON, N. Y., THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 





Ir we make Christianity synonymous with the organi- 
zations which have taken its name and exercised its pre- 
togatives, historic candor would require us to recall, at 
this Christmas season, not a few things that it has done 
for the world, which, to say the least, might better have 
been left undone. If Christianity is to be credited with 
the Apostolic Church, it cannot escape responsibility for 
the Medieval Church. If it has been a patron of learning 
and the gentle nurse of sweet charities, is it not also 
written down against Christianity that it has been the 
foe of knowledge and the author of ingenious cruelties? 
Its calendar displays a long and resplendent line of true 
saints, and an almost equally long, and for the moment 
far more influential list of theological savages. She 
appears and reappears throughout her eventful history 
as the embodiment of a spirit of comprehensive catho- 
licity and large-minded toleration ; she appears and re- 
appears also as the instrument and prompt oracle of 
narrow and relentless prejudice. The doing of Chris- 
tianity, in this meaning of the term, has not been an 
unmixed good. 

But if we separate the religion of the founder of Chris- 
tianity; Jesus Christ, from the forms it has assumed un- 
der the influence of its various ecclesiastical and racial 
environments, and trace the recurrent effect of this 
original, vital force in the stream of history, I think we 
may fairly claim for it : 

1. That it has widened the area of human comfort and 
intelligence by inculcating a higher view of the value of 
the individual and the dignity of life than elsewhere pre- 
vailed. The principle it invoked is this: More will be 
done for man and better care taken of him if a higher 
value be placed on him. 

2. That it has broken down race and class distinctions 
and prejudices by its doctrine of brotherhood, and intro- 
duced the weaker families of mankind into the opportu- 
nity and privileges of the stronger. It has thus exalted 
immeasurably the hopes and augmented the energies of 
the race. 

8. That it has announced and maintained a distinction 
between reality and pretense, between actual, heart 
righteousness and all pious pretexts, which has been of 
the greatest ethical moment to religion, not only within 
the circuit of Christendom, but throughout the world. 

4. That it has provided, in its great doctrines of the 
Divine Fatherhood and of the Unity of the Human Race, 
against losing any part of its hold on either the mind or 
heart of the world. Whatever ‘the coming religion” 
may be, these elements, fandamental in Christianity, 
must be central in it. 

5. That its free and diffusive spirit has made it a mis- 
sionary religion, incapable of any monopoly of behefits, 
but impelled by its very genius toimpart its good. Thus 
its light and life and gladness become the property of 
mankind. . 

6. That its instituted life, in churches and in their va- 
rious accessories and extensions, furnishes to millions of 
men and women permanent sources of wholesome inter- 
est, and ennobling occupation for energies which other- 
wise were wasted or perverted to evil. The good of this 
is inculculable. It is a means of social alleviation and 
moral improvement never yet half appreciated, and 
almost beyond computation. 

%. That in Christianity, and vitally in Him who is the 
center and heart of it, life from God touches and ever- 
more flows into this human world. Herein is the crown- 
ing excellence of our religion. Here it comes to flavor 
and fragrance. As we know what a rosebush is for, 
when we see the blossom and inhale its aroma, so we 
understand the meaning of the Gospel when we perceive 
how it culminates in the disclosure of the divine life. 

It is contended by some that life from God communi- 
cates itself to men always and everywhere, if only they 
are ready to receive it ; that Christianity enjoys no ex- 
clusion or peculiar privileges. It may beso. I am will- 
ing it should be so. The life from God is the. needful 
thing ; not the way it comes. But of this one thingIam 
sure ; In Christ we have a true, divine fact, an original 
and unrivaled gource of the energies that make buman 
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life come to its noblest and best. I am not insensible to 
the attractions of fine and symmetrical character wher- 
ever shown, nor could I withhold admiration from good 
men and women, grown to strength and beauty under 
other rays than those of the Sun of Righteousness. 

But it seems to me settled, beyond reasonable cavil, 
that no other religion has shown anything like equal 
power to change the purposes and habits of men, and 
fashion at length rude, violent and debased natures into 
characters of singular purity and sweetness. Subjected 
to this crucial test of practical efficiency Christianity 
stands without rival. Any one who has studied the sub- 
ject long will scarcely be staggered at the most extrav- 
agant tale of reformation wrought under the spell of 
that Spirit which waits on the ministry of the Gospel. 
The greatest thing which Christianity has done for the 
world is that thing which it is now doing in every land 
under the sun—turning men from darkness to light and 
from the power of Satan to the service of God. _ 


> 





THE TROUBLE WITH CHRISTMAS IN AMERICA. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 








AFTER ten years of married life in Germany, I spent a 
Christmas in America again; a Christmas absolutely 
resplendent with sunshine and frost. The country man- 
sion on the Hudson in which I was a near relation and 
guest, was full to overflowing with young folks ; besides 
@ grandmother, parents, aunty and children, there were 
nieces, nephews and youthful friends. Plans for the 
holidays were not lacking, nor was money wanting. 
Shopping excursions were made by rail to New York, 
where the stores and streets were black with a stream of 
women on the same errands as ourselves, and drives were 
taken into the village a mile away. One morning it 
would be the sedate elders of the family whom George, 
the man, helped into the coach and “tucked in” with 
black bear robes, and another the young people. No 
matter which party went, one distinguished itself as 
much as the other by the impressive silence which it 
maintained toward the party staying at home. And the 
same obmutescence would prevail on the party’s return 
from town, until the packages, which it had brought 
along, had been smuggled by the maids to their destina- 
tions upstairs. 

The ignoring of a person’s presence was a sign of 
especial good-will in this delightful topsy-turvey period, 
and a rude brushing by, a token of a piece of good work 
having just been consummated. A heyday was in the 
air of the house, and in every one’s blood ; an intoxica- 
tion of mystery in every one’s heart. If you consulted 
with one child over what present might please another, 
you confirmed it in a giddy conviction of your intending 
something jolly for herself. To open a door was to run 
the risk of starting up a ring of girls in alarm and flight, 
like a bevy of quails, and to approach a closet down- 
stairs was to risk a cry of : ‘“‘ Hallo! don’t go in there !” 
from the paterfamilias, and an ‘‘ Oh, Aunty! please,” 
from a deprecating chorus of boys. 

One evening the hands and clothes of these latter 
scented the tea room with an aromatic fragrance of hem- 
lock, a circumstance strange enough to be conspicuously 
ignored by all the elders of the family. But the baby 
being incorrigibly ingenuous, spoke up openly of a “ free 
on a frib” he had seen in the back yard. His big broth- 
ers fell over him in an instant with a simultaneousness 
and ruthlessness worthy of grand inquisitors toward a 
traitor, whereupon the innocent responded with sobs. 
The girls exchanged significant and appreciative glances, 
But the bewitched conjuncture of secret obligations of 
loyalty we were living under prevented any one from 
betraying his having heard the baby’s offense or wit- 
nessed its punishment. 

So that night the big boys brought the “free” that 
had been on the crib cart inthe yard, up the back stoop 
into the house, where it was fastened into a low stand 
and placed silently in one end of the parlor. Here their 
office ended. It was now the function of the women 
of the house to trim the tree. This was done on 
the following day behind closed doors. The stout 
branches were weighted down with packages, the thin 
ones with bonbons and candles. Certain boxes that 
were too heavy to hang on the tree were put under it. 
The children delivered their contributions at the door 
during the course of the day, and retired at night excited 
by the peeps they had taken through the keyhole, and by 
the sight of the stockings they had hung on their chim- 
ney mantels, with a letter to Santa Claus within. 

Downstairs we elders made parcels of eatables for 
these empty, hanging receptacles, as equal in size and 
impartial in contents as possible. We then stole in a 
group up to the front hall, where one of us put on a mask 
consisting of a buffalo robe and a white peruke and 
beard. In this guise she slipped into the rooms of the 
small folks, one after another, filling the stockings with 
the parcels and fetching out the letters to Santa Claus. 
If a pattering of little feet followed the exit of the mask 
from a room, a smile and a nod of amusement were in- 
terchanged among the conspirators outside. The letters 
were read on the spot by the light of the halllamp. As 
a rule modesty was not a feature of the wishes which 
they contained, and the fact made the father shake with 


suppressed laughter, whilo the grandmother weuld cry 
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in amused retrospection : “ Well; did youever! The 
saucy darlings! In my day we were thankful if we re- 
ceived one present, and look at the length of their lists !” 

The next morning was Christmas at last. The children 
were up before daylight, calling “‘ Merry Christmas,” and 
examining the contents of their stockings and of their 
tree. After breakfast, which was a most desultory meal, 
@ portion of the family were driven to church in the vil- 
lage. At one or two o'clock dinner again united us all 
for a couple of gay hours. The rest of the afternoon was 
spent drowsily by the elder members of the house in their 
chambers,and by the young folks on the ice in the creek, 
skating, A cup of tea was drunk dt six, after which the 
whole household hurried again to church, where a tree, 
hung with presents, was dismantled for the boys and girls 
of the Church Sunday-school. 

Such was the celebration of Christmas in which I took 
part ; and am I not right in assuming it was representa- 
tive of as pleasant a kind of Christmas as any that 
American customs know of? I certainly felt it to have 
been a charming festival. Nor was it until my return to 
Germany had caused me to contrast it with the German 
celebration that I saw anything lacking in it. 

Presents play a very important rdéle in the Fatherland, 
too. Many gentlewomen in the country begin knitting 
their stint of Yule stockings and wristlets for their 
peasantry in summer, and children of well-to do fami- 
lies have their *‘ wish cards” ready @ month or two 
before the festival, As December advances, households 
become theaters of mystery, just as in America. Chil- 
dren upstairs screw their chubby fingers, and the sym- 
pathetic tongues in their red cheeks, over pieces of work 
for their parents and for one another, and downstairs 
one corner, at least, of every room takes on the look of 
@ milliner’s back shop. Out-of-doors in every town 
booths are set up, and day after day, for a week before 
the twenty-fifth, the peasants come traipsing in from 
the country with their wives and families. The chil- 
dren’s noses run, and their naked fingers are purple ; but 
the sight of the wonders of the markets—whole garlands 
of red sausages, and yards over yards of pfeffer cake— 
for gingerbread is sold in the provinces by the meter ; the 
stacks of white crockery (in peasant eyes infinitely more 
precious than blue) ware, and the heaps of slip- 
pers and clogs, and onions on strings, and boxes 
of herrings, and counters full of jump-up-Jacks 
and things beautiful and rich! Oh, what pictures for 
studies of childish wonderment and awe do the pinched 
little faces make! And now and then their father closes 
a bargain for one of the pairs of black boots that hang 
along the eaves of the shoemaker’s shed, or for one of the 
red hoods that drape the sides of the dry-goods man’s ; 
then he stretches out his hand for a shake to the trades- 
man, who is all cordiality before a trade but somewhat 
preoccupied the instant after ; a fact, however, that the 
good country people do not observe. For them the 
shaking of hands means a moving on to other booths or 
to the inn for their glass of small beer, and then for 
home. 

Nobody is too poor to make a present, nobody so soli- 
tary as not to receive one. Even the dead are remem- 
bered. I was drawn out one Christmas Eve to the grave 
of my beloved friend, and I found the snow-covered 
churchyard aglow with the lights of miniature Christ- 
mas trees, burning in the children’s corner like flocks of 
immortal glow worms. 

In the great castles the salons appear,of a Christmas,like 
bazaars. In fact, gifts are incredibly numerous in nearly 
allclasses. Each member of a family has his own gift 
table, and often the donations overflow the table, and 
cover the floors and walls. 

The housewife receives all the new things which are 
needed in the house for the coming year—new rugs, 
lamps, ornaments, dresses, linen, glassware and postage 
stamps ; the husband, in return, is provided with what 
is needed in the stables and carriage house—new sets of 
harness, new guns, a painting of his favorite riding horse, 
wished-for plan, from an expert, for a new game-reserve 
feeding stall. Daughters receive stuff for summer dress- 
es, and flowers and ribbons for winter ball gowns. In 
short, gifts can be numerous because actual necessities 
are provided for. 

By the afternoon of Holy Eve, as Christmas Eve is 
called, the last item in the way of preparation for the 
festival is done. Dusk gathers at four or earlier ; and 
with beginning darkness the children are washed and 
combed. Presently all the bells of the churches ring out 
a familiar and solemn call. Parents thrust little spirals 
of wax-light in the young ones’ hands and send them 
forth, while they hastily don a wrap and hat to hurry 
after them. The booths on the market square are 
empty ; the clumsy, wooden things stand out in black, 
fantastic outlines against thesnowy expanse of the windy 
area. The lamps in the shops are turned down; every 
shop door is opening, like every house door, and there 
emerge the figures of burghers, Knechts, maids and sol- 
diers, with faces turned churchward. 

The Dom was once a Catholic building, but is now 
Protestant, with a parish of six thousand souls, The 
gilded carvings of the pulpit, that is fastened high up 
against the wall ; the flamboyant altar in the distant end 
of the nave, with its crucifix and candles, to-day alight ; 
the gilded baptismal font; the white stone sacrament 
house; the painted image of the Virgin and Child in 
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their obscure and dusty niche—these, and the ancient 
carvings of wood, and the old and recent memorial slabs 
in the walls, all are old sights to the population that 
crowds within; but all are seen to-night inextraordinary 
illumination during a service of an extraordinary kind. 
It is Holy Eve illumination. The altar candles burn, and 
the two mighty hanging candelabra hold lighted candles 
in their arms; but besides these are the flames that the 
little children bear in their hands. All taken together, 
to be sure, are quite unable to light plainly the massive, 
lofty walls or penetrate into the gloom of the embracing 
arched roof and girdling tiers of galleries. But it is the 
illumination consecrated to Christmas Eve. That is 
enough ; indeed, that is everything. And the singing is 
the singing consecrated to this holy; night alone. It 
comes floating down from herds of children in the gal- 
leries, and an answering chant is sent upward from a 
herd of boys in the altar end of the nave, and echoing 
responses are wafted from the organ-loft and baptistery, 
The congregation, on hearing it, fold their hands in rem- 
iniscential reverence. They call the song the Angel 
Chant. They, too, sang it in their childhood, their wax 
spiral in hand, standing by the altar or in the gallery. 
They know the homely, fervent words still by heart. It 
is Luther’s long Natal Hymn: 
% “ From Heaven’above I_come to you. 
I bring such tidings, good and new! 


Such tidings, and so much I bring 
As ever! can speak or sing. 


“A little child is born for you, 
From out a virgin, pure and true ; 
A babe so frail and so genteel, 
*Tis meant to be your joy and weal. 


“Now look in what a strait he’s brought— 
Mangers and little dippies coarse ; 
In these you’ll find the baby laid 
Who all the world supports and made. 


“Ah! Lord, my Lord Omnipotent, 

How lowly, lowly dost thou sink: 

On hard, dry grass thou mak’st thy bed, 
* From which an ass and cows have fed. 


“While were the world again so broad, 

With precious stones and gold befloored, 

*T would form for thee too small’a spot 

To make a little, narrow cot.” 
The organ peals and rolls forth the closing sounds, as if 
on clouds stupendous and glorious the advent were oc- 
curring in the sacred, awful arch of the cathedral above 
their heads ; and with a thrilled sense of uplifting, a 
shudder of expectancy, they return to their homes. 

Here by seven o’clock every parlor is alight from tapers 
on a Christmas tree, every parlor and every kitchen; for 
the very poorest Knecht buys a Christmas green, and if 
servants do not receive the present of a tree, they pur- 
chase one for themselves. In great houses the doors to 
the festive rooms are thrown open by footmen, where- 
upon the family file in by the sound of music. In all 
families the children group themselves about the tree 
and intone the hymn, ‘“O Still and Holy Night.” Fre- 
quently the mother then breaks off a twig of the fir and 
burns it over one of the candles on the tree. There is no 
German who is not affected by the fragrance of fir as by 
an incense to the close of life. After the tree has been 
admired in its jewels of shining balls and tinsel stars, 
under its gossamer veil of silver thread or “ angel’s 
hair,” the gift tables standing about the room are turned 
to. There is only time to eee half the things that night, 
so every little head is up from its pillow early on Christ- 
mas morning. Christmas Day is passed strictly in the 
family, but the second and third holidays are visiting 
days, when near friends dine and sup with one another, 

Now, I have not taken space to mention them, but 
there is no lack of good spirits, near relations of Santa 
Claus, to look after good children. Ruprecht comes, 
and the Rider of the White Horse, and Old Nick himeelf, 
laden with bags of apples and nuts. But St. Nicholas 
and Ruprecht are of less importance by a great deal than 
the Christ Kind ; Child Jesus brings the most presents 
nearly everywhere. 

Ithink this is a sweeter, gentler presence for the im- 
agination of childhood to engage itself with than the 
Dutch and American Santa Claus. But let that go ; what 
I inclined to criticise in the American Christmas chiefly 
was its commencing with daylight and with the dispens- 
ing of presents. Historically, the sacred event that 
Christmas commemorates belongs to the night hours. 
The night, moreover, isa season which the instinct of 
humanity has chosen for merrymaking; why should 
the eve of ‘“‘ Merry Christmas” alone be given over to 
the skylarking of spirits and the mummeries of spooks ? 
Why should the festival of Christmas begin openly by 
sober daylight, ani not at dusk, when the glow of feel- 
ings in the heart and the brilliancy of artificial lights 
are highteneé by the contrast with the cold and gloom 
out-of-doors, when the flow of the blood is quickest, 
the senses most susceptible, the soul most sensitive, the 
memory most acute? 

And why must the festival begin with the giving of 
gifts and within the workaday walls of our houses? 
Americans go to church often to repeat there what they 
do at home—dress a Christmas tree-and distribute pres- 
ents. Their emotions are not different nor mightier in 
the one place than in the other. If only they wonld dis- 
tribute their gifts to the poor in their homes, and in théir 
churches prepare a Christmas Eve feast of spiritual 
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things! There is a moving influence in great architec- 
ture alone ; and, compared with the low-ceilinged dwell- 
ings of the poor, nearly every church architecture is great, 
the building need not be a cathedral, if it only wears 
the air of one. Let it resound with music and be as 
faintly lighted as was the original stable that Jesus was 
born in. Too well-lighted churches keep people away 
who have no fine clothes or no time to dress. If they 
could drop in as unobserved into Protestant churches as 
they can into the dim-lighted Catholic ones, they would 
come. They would come, and in time a national custom 
would form of beginning Christmas in the holiest spot 
open to men’s feet, with the holiest sentiments of Which 
man’s heart is capable. The trouble with Christmas in 
America now is that the spiritual element in the festival 
comes too late and in too commonplace a manner, 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
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THE DOCTOR'S PIE PLATES. 
A HOLIDAY SKETCH. 
BY ALICE MORSE EARLE. 








Many of our most cherished china treasures, having no 

historical association, and being of comparatively coarse 
ware, would be of little value on the shelves of a col- 
lector, and also of little interest to the general observer ; 
but they are endeared to us by the remembrance of the 
circumstances under which they were found, or by some 
story connected with their past owner or their past his- 
tory. : ; . 
We have aset of dark-blue Staffordshire plates known 
to usas ‘‘ The Doctor’s Pie Plates,” which are resplendent 
with an interest that does not come from their glorious 
color, rich as it is, nor from the wit of the humorous 
scenes they represent. These plates, named respectively 
“Dr. Syntax’ Noble Hunting Party,” ‘‘ Dr. Syntax Up- 
setsthe Beehives,” ‘‘ Dr, Syntax Painting the Portrait of 
his Landlady,”, ‘‘ Dr. Syntax Taking Possession of his 
Rectory,” and “Dr. Syntax Star-gazing,” are printed 
from a set of pictures:drawn by Thomas Rowlandson, 
one of the most celebrated designers of humorous and 
amusing subjects of his day. They were drawn and en- 
graved to illustrate a book published by William Combe, 
in 1812, called ‘‘ Dr. Syntax’ Tourin Search of the Pictur- 
esque.” A second tour “‘ In Search of Consolation,” ap- 
peared in 1820. This was also illustrated by Rowland- 
son, A third tour, ‘‘ In Search of a Wife,” was printed 
the following year. These books had an immense and 
deserved popularity. Not only did these blue Stafford- 
shire plates appear copying the amusing designs from 
the Dr. Syntax illustrations, but a whole set of Derby 
figures were modeled—Dr. Syntax Walking—in a Green- 
room—at York—at the Booksellers—Going to Bed—Tied 
to a Tree—Scolding the Landlady—Playing the Violin— 
Attacked by a Bull—Mounted on Horseback—Crossing 
the Lake—Landing at Calais—and also were sold in large 
numbers. 3 

Our ‘‘ Doctor’s .Pie Plates ” did not, however, receive 
their name on account of the presence of the laughable 
figure of Dr. Syntax in their design, but from a far 
different and more serious and deeply felt reason. They 
were once used as pie plates; or rather, I should say 
more exactly and truthfully, were. used once as pie 
plates ; and the story of that soiitary pie episode in their 
history, with the succeeding results of their one period 
of use in that capacity, will explain their fresh, unused 
condition, and show why we prize them so highly, and 
reveal, also, the reason why we call them the Doctor's 
Pie Plates. The name has a deep significance f the pie 
plates are captured trophies of past war, sad emblems of 
hopeless rebellion, never fading ceramic proofs and em- 
blems of the selfishness, the tyranny of Man. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth century an Ameri- 
can gentleman married in England an English lady of 
some wealth. They brought to America with them in a 
sailing vessel, as part of the bride’s wedding outfit, a 
gayly-painted. ricbly-mounted traveling coach.’ In this 
great coach they rode in grand style with four post 
horses from Boston, through Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, to the little town on the Connecticut River 
which was ever after their home. In due time they 
died, and left to their only son, a physician, all their 
worldly goods, including the old coach, and the far less 
desirable inheritance of a high and stubborn temper, and 
a firm and deep-seated veneration for English customs, 
manners, traditions and productions, which would be 
worthy an Anglo maniac of the present day. He, how- 
ever, made one unfortunate and incomprehensible devia- 
tion from his Anglo-worsbip when he married an 
American wife. As years went on, the Doctor 
grew more and more overbearing and. dictatorial, 
especially. in his household (as some other Eng- 
lish husbands are also said to be), and in the matter of 
food and of cooking—those unfortunate hobbies 
of an illtempered man—he took, perhaps, the 
most violent stand. Never did any other wife 
have to hear so often the words, ‘‘as my mother used 
to cook it” and ‘‘ they don’t do itsoin England,” or have 
to listen so frequently to acrimonious expressions of dis- 
like of American cooks and cooking. Pork and beans, 
‘‘ cracker Johnny cake,” Indian pudding, even the purely 
Dutch doughnuts were banished from his board ; for not 


only did he refuse to eat these New England dishes him-' 


self. but would not let his wife and daughters either. 
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He also became unjust enough to bumptiously denounce 
as ‘‘ American” and ‘‘taboo” any food (no matter of 
what nationality) which did not suit his fancy or which 
chanced to disagree with him. On an unlucky day, 
having eaten too greedily of mince pie (for he had a fine 
English appetite), he passed his universal banishing dic- 
tum on that darling of New England hearts and stomachs 
—the pie. From thenceforth, even on feast-days, only 
English plum pudding was served for dessert. To the 
New England wife, accustomed to see at least four 
kinds of pie offered to “‘company,” if one made pretense 
even of being truly hospitable and housewifely, the 
lonely pudding was a great and almost unbearable source 
of grief and mortification; and many a struggle did she 
make (trying to imitate her forefathers of old) against 
the English yoke; but in vain, pieless and barren for 
years was her table. But re-enforcing troops at last 
came to her rescue; for three daughters were grown, 
and, brave and strong with youth, they dared to rebel 
more openly and recklessly than their browbeaten 
mother. 

In 1828 all the Doctor's relatives far and near were 
invited to eat ‘‘ Thanksgiving Dinner” with him and his 
family; for he was hospitable enough in his own fashion ; 
in all, thirty were to sit down at his board. Onthe day 
before Thanksgiving, mother, daughters and ‘‘ help” 
were all busy at work from early morning in the great 
pantry and kitchen making careful preparation for the 
coming dinner, and brisk sounds of chopping and pound- 
ing and mixing were heard, and savory, spicy smells and 
vapors filled the house. Toward the close of the day, 
when their work was nearly done, they suddenly 
heard, to their terror, the sound of the Doctor’s cane (for 
he was badly crippled with that typical English disease 
the gout) thump, thumping through the halls and rooms 
to the kitchen, an apartment he seldom visited. With 
palpitating hearts, but firm countenances, they stood in 
a hollow square for strength, as does any determined 
band, while he walked past them to the ‘“ buttery ” 
where were placed in military rows twenty-six of those 
hated abominations, pies—mince pies, pumpkin and 
apple and cranberry and, the crowning dainty of all, 
‘* Marlboro” pies. In the unsavory but convenient old 
New England fashion they had made them all at once, 
and would *‘warm them over” when required. Their 
only hope of salvation was that in the dull, fading No- 
vember light, the tyrant might not discover the forbidden 
pastry ; and indeed, he did not appear to do so, for he 
merely glanced scowlingly around and without speak- 
ing hobbled back to hisoffice. Once more they breathed 
freely, and the eldest daughter said, cheerfully : ‘‘ Now, 
girls, nothing can happen; if he had seen them we 
should have had to give them away ; but he won’t know 
anything about it now until they are brought on the table 
with the pudding, and he will be most through his bot- 
tle of port then—but oh, what shall we do when the 
company goes?” 

Poor souls! they slept for one night the happy, un- 
conscious sleep of the victorious—the hospitable, and 
awoke on Thanksgiving morn to find every pie vanished 
from the pantry shelf. Every pie? Yes, and every pie 
plate too! twenty-six of the new English blue and white 
stoneware plates. At first they really believed in.their 
simplicity that a thief must have entered from outside 
and stolen them ; but why should the marauder take pies 
and no other food? And then, too, there was not a foot- 
print on the light snow which had fallen early in the 
evening. No, the Doctor must have stolen his wife’s 
pies ; but where could he have hidden the pie plates? For 
days they searched in every nook and corner; through 
the hay in the barns, behind the logs of wood in the 
sheds, in old barrels and boxes in the cellar, in closets, in 
trunks, under the eaves in the attic; and they even 
peered out on the roof behind the peaks of the gable 
windows ; but no pie plates could they find. The grim 
cld Doctor kept his silence, until his daughters grew at 
last to think that some thief must have entered in spite 
of apparent impossibility. 

Thirty-eight years later, in 1866, the aged Doctor died 
and went, doubtless, to an English paradise. His brow- 
beaten wife had given up her struggle many years 
before. The daughters, now elderly women, with a long- 
concealed but unsubdued hatred born of years of tyran- 
nical browbeating and oppression, at once made a tri- 
umphal holocaust of many of the cherished treasures of 
the British tyrant: and the first victim doomed to de- 
struction was the old English coach in which their 
English grandmother had ridden in state through the 
country. This broken-down, moth eaten, rat nibbled, 
cobweb and dirt-filled relic had stood unused for fifty 
years—an abominable nuisance, an inconvenient ob- 
struction, a hated eyesore, in the carriage house connected 
with their dwelling. The Doctor had cherished it on 
account of its English birthplace ; but now its fate was 
sealed. As the first heavy blow of the destroying icono- 
clastic ax struck the hated coach, a loud rattle as of 
falling crockery was heard, an’ the executioner paused. 
A careful investigation discovered a secret and unknown 
compartment under the driver’s seat—which had been 
constructed for the purpose of ‘hiding dispatch boxes 
and, perhaps, the bride’s jewel cases~and in this hiding 
place were twenty-six dirt-covered, dark-blue, Stafford- 
shire plates. A sudden light of comprehension and 
recognition came into the faces of the sisters—here were 
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the long-lost pie plates! The cantankerous old Doctor 
had craftily arisen in the night, hobbled out silently, in 
spite of his gout, thrown tbe carefully and daintily made 
Thanksgiving pies to the pigs, stealthily packed the 
plates in the old coach, watched maliciously the unsuc- 
cessful plate-search, kept silence throughout the de- 
spoiled Thanksgiving dinner and through nearly forty 
pieless years, and died triumphant. 

Half of this treasure-trove which the Doctor could 
hide, but, happily, could not take with him, were the Dr. 
Syntax plates; and from that half we selected our share. 
The other plates were of well-known English views— 
Payns Hill, the City of Liverpool, Blenheim Castle, Ful- 
bam Churchyard, Windsor Castle—no American views 
were on any of his crockery ; no Landing of Lafayette, 
no Pilgrim Landing, no State plates, were ever allowed 
to grace that rank old Tory’s pantry. 

Thus one good, one noble result came from this “‘ ugly 
trick ’—the hidden pie plates were all saved unscratched, 
unbroken, for the Doctor’s descendants, who, in‘ grati- 
tude for his unintentional posthumous favor, suitably re- 
ward bim by telling the story of his spiteful midnight 
theft whenever we show the plates. And, moreover, we 
have wantonly and openly insulted and jeered at his 
memory and his gastronomic laws by formally and de- 
risively naming the dark-blue salvage from the coach 
the Doctor’s Pie Plates. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GRANT'S BAPTISM. 


BY BISHOP J. P. NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
You request me to reply to the following article from 
The Journal and Messenger, a Baptist paper of Cincin- 
nati, relative to the baptism of General Grant : 

‘“‘While General Grant was unconscious, Doctor, now 
Bishop, Newman hastened and got a bowl of water and 
rubbed some of it on his face, declaring that he then and 
there baptized him. We do not want our Methodist breth- 
ren to forget that performance. It ought to be kept viv- 
idly before the mind of all who ask about General Grant, 
and all who want to understand about the Methodist 
Church. General Grant was baptized by a subsequent 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church while he was 
unconscious. He lived some time after; but the best that 
The Christian Advocate can say of him is that he ‘ pro- 
fessed to believe in Jesus Christ and in the Christian reli- 
gion,’ ‘gave many evidences that he did, but was not a 
communicant or member of any branch of the Christian 
Church.’ ”’ 

My answer to the above gross misrepresentation of a 
solemn fact, and an unbrotherly assault upon the mode 
of baptism practiced by the whole Christian Church, 
immersionists excepted, is this: At five o’clock in the 
morning, on April 2d, 1885, in his late residence in New 
York City, in the presence of his family, his physicians, 
and his attendants, I baptized General Grant, who was 
in full possession of his mental powers, and was intelli- 
gently conscious of the solemnity of the sacred rite. 

Referring to my daily journal of said month, I tran- 
scribe therefrom as follows : 

“Thursday, April 2d.—Watched with the General all 
night, At 5 A.M. Colonel Grant came into the parlor 
where I was sitting, and said: ‘Come.’ There was a sol- 
emn significance in that word. All supposed that the Gen- 
eral was dying. Wrapped in his silk robe, with a worsted 
cap upon his head, the great soldier reclined in a large arm- 
chair ; his pulse was feeble, his brow cold, and an oppressive 

stillness prevailed. As I entered the sick room, Mrs. Grant 
and Mrs. Corbin, the General’s sister, said to me: ‘ Doctor, 
the General has not been baptized, and we wish you to bap- 
tize him now.’ Iconsulted his sons, and to his wife and sons 
I replied: ‘I will baptize him, if he is eonscious ; I cannot 
baptize an unconscious man.” All answered : ‘ We believe 
he is conscious.’ Weall knelt around his chair, and, as I 
began to pray, the General opened his eyes and looked 
steadily at me. As his physicians thought that he could 
not live five minutes longer, I prayed that God would re- 
ceive his departing soul; but a grateful surprise awaited 
us. I then approached the General and spoke to him about 
his baptism, when he replied: ‘I am obliged to you, Doc- 
tor; I had intended to take that step myself.’ In the 
meantime, Colonel Grant had brought in a silver bowl full 
of water, and, with the General’s expressed wish, I baptized 
the illustrious sufferer, in the ‘name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ He was fully conscious, 
and with his own hand wiped away the water that had run 
down upon his face.”’ 

My journal is too lengthy to transcribe all the cunt: 
ful scenes in that sick room, which occurred during the 
four months he survived his baptism. It is enough to 
remark that a few days after this memorable event, I 
spent two hours with General Grant in religious conver- 
sation, and asked him if he recalled the scenes of his 
baptism, to which he replied: ‘‘ Yes, perfectly; and as 
you came into the room, I wondered why they had called 
you at that hour of the night.” To my remark, ‘ All 
thought you had not five minutes to.live,” he gave this 
characteristic answer: ‘“‘I knew I was very low, but I 
did not intend to die; my work is not done ; three times 
I have been raised from the valley and shadow of death.” 
During four months he lived and suffered ; reviewed his 
first yolume and wrote the second volume of that great 
monumental work; which reflects his fine literary taste 
and the nobility of his character. 


Omana, NEB. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
A VISION OF ACHILD. 


BY ELIZABETH C. ara OC. CARDOZO. 


T Lay at languid ease upon m my divan and looked about 
me. All the artist in me had expended itself upon the 
adornment of these rooms of mine. In my otherwise 
unoccupied and objectless existence, it had assumed 
almost the importance of a lifework, I could not but be 
pleased with the result. 

Everything from the dim, rich window draperies, to 
the dainty Sévres upon the carven bracket gave that 
quiet, subdued effect of unstudied grandeur, that sense 
of trying to suppress, as too crude for notice, the wealth 
they represented, which is the inevitable stamp of per- 
fect taste. 

Now, as I lay there looking and gloating, there came 
to'me a dream-shape, a child, a meager little one, who 
stood and looked upon me with great, dark, questioning 
eyes. He did not speak at first, but stood a while at 
gaze. In his face was all that pathetic wonder, all the 
dumb amazement at the sight of undreamed-of splendors 
that we find so touching in the children of the poor. But 
in this child’s glance was something more, @ fine disdain, 


_itseemed, 


At last he drew nearer to me, and took between his 
thin, childish fingers the rich woof of my embroidered 
coverlet, 

‘This thing,” he said, “‘ of what use is it?” 

He fixed his eyes upon me and I blushed, but knew 
not why. : 

‘Tt is beautiful, is it not?’ I faltered; ‘‘and it is to 
keep one warm when it is very, very cold.” 

**Ah,” said the child, dispassionately, ‘‘my mother 
died of the cold one night, last year. They die so, the 
women of the poor, not seldom,” 

I stirred uneasily under my heavy robe, 

The child was silent a moment, taking in with his 
keen but wondering glance the exquisite appointments 
of my bedchamber. Then he lifted his lean little fore- 


- finger and pointed tothe masterpiece of a noted artist 


which hung upon my wall. 

‘* What is that?” he questioned, 

‘«That?” I stammered ; ‘‘ why, that is a very rare and 
wonderful painting ; it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty and expense that I procured it.” 

** Ah,” said the child again ; ‘‘ my father dropped dead 
in the street last week,” he added, irrelevantly ; ‘‘ they 
said it was from hunger and exhaustion. But what of 
that? He is only one of many.” 

I turned quickly from my famous masterpiece ; I felt 
faint and sick. 

The child went on quite apathetically. 

‘+ My sisters and I were turned out into the streets last 
night, and we have no roof to cover us. What are all 
those lovely things that gleam and glitter so? 

And he looked eagerly around upon my beautiful be- 
longings. 

Then there fell upon me a sickness of the soul. And 
the voice of the child was as the voice of the world that 
cried aloud upon me ; not my little trivial world of art 
and taste and culture, but the great breathing, acting, 
struggling, suffering world of men and women. 

What could I do but rise and answer to the call? 

New YoRK Ciry. 
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THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD VOTE. 








BY A, TOLMAN SMITH, 





THE general result of the London School Board elec- 
tion was known a week ago ; the details of the vote are, 
however, of still greater interest, as they show more 
plainly the actual verdict of English constituencies on 
the effort to turn public schools to the service of reli- 
gious dogma, For convenience the fifty-five members of 
the Board are classified as moderates, progressives, in- 
dependents and Roman Catholics. Briefly stated in the 
new Board the moderates will have a majority of three, 
altho in the aggregate of votes they lack nearly 150,000 
of their opponents; on the old Board their majority was 
fifteen. No Roman Catholic was returned. Of two in- 


.dependents, one is classed with the fhoderates the other 


with the progressives. Four women are returned, all 
progressives. Three of these it is interesting to note led 
the poll in their districts. Moreover, in every district 
the lead was with the progressives. The former chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. Diggle, and the champion of 
the opposition, Sir Llyulph Stanley are both returned, 
as is also Mr. Athelstan Riley, who raised the turmoil 
over religious instruction. It is, however, safe to say 
that this isfue is dead. The Times, commenting on the 
vote says: 

“ We must take this as the judgment which London has 
pronounced on the Circular to the teacher, and on its sup- 
porters. The pity was that it (the old Board) went 
out of the way to stir questions which would have been 
much better left at rest.”’ 

The St. James's comments are more pointed ; for exam- 
ple, it says: 

“The Rileyites and the Diggleites have thrown away the 
fine surplus the Moderates gained in 1891. Their 
majority is a beggarly three, of whom one at least is an 
independent, and one or two more not to be relied upon to 
dance to the Diggleite tune on the religious question. 
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2 ‘ It you count up votes they are smitten hip and 
wD. 

Most significant fact of all is the numerical strength of 
the vote. At the last previous election (1891) the total 
vote was 862 641, the present total is 1,591,452. The 
London Board, it may be added, deals with the schools of 
@ population which is exceeded by only two of our States, 
namely New York and Pennsylvania. It is the greatest 
educational Parliament in the world. 

U, 8. BurEav or EpucaTion, WASHINGTON. 
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GOOD CITY GOVERNMENT. 


BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, 
SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE. 


THE second National Conference for Good City Govern- 
ment was held December 8th and 10th in Minneapolis, 
under the auspices of the National Municipal League, 
and at the invitation of the Mayor, the Board of Trade, 
the Commercial Club and the Business Union of that city, 
George Burnham, Jr., of Philadelphia, serving as presid- 
ing officer. There were three formal meetings, a mass 
meeting on Saturday evening, and a dinner at the close. 
In addition, the Commercial Club of St. Paul and the 
University of Minnesota had a number of delegates to 
address them, and numerous churches on Sunday, the 
9th, had members of the Conference to occupy their pul- 
pits. 

The formal sessions were mainly occupied with discus- 
sions of the form and methods of administration, and at 
the more popular meetings the general features of the 
subject of municipal reform and its importance were 
dwelt upon. On Saturday morning the papers dealt with 
the ‘* Municipal Conditions of Western Cities.” D. F. 
Simpson, Esq., as the first speaker, described the condi- 
tion of Minneapolis, which, according to his account, 
was, on the whole, fairly well governed. He outlined 
the government of his city thus : 

“There are elected biennially a mayor, treasurer, comp- 
troller and one-half the members of the City Council. The 
purely executive power is vested in the Mayor. He has 
entire control of the Police Department, with power of 
appointment. The Mayor fas the usual veto power upon 
legislation, and all contracts and warrants for the payment 
of money require his signature. In the City Council is 
vested the legislative power, and also those powers so 
great in every city, neither strictly executive nor legisla- 
tive, the making of public improvements and the control 
of the administrative departments of the city. The City 
Engineer, Health Commissioner, Assessor, Supervisor of 
the Water Works and similar officials are appointed by 
and responsible to the Council, which consists of one 
body.”’ 

Mr. Simpson said : 








‘The saloon has been eliminated from municipal pol- 
itics. This has been accomplished by the Patrol Limits 
Act, which prohibits the issuing of a license for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors outside the limits of the principal 
business center of the city, which the Act specifically 
bounds. Outside this district lies the entire residence 
portion of the city and many manufacturing centers,” 
Tne balance of this most excellent paper was devoted to 
a marshaling of the arguments in favor of the Council 
system. 

The Hon, W.H. Lightner spoke for St. Paul, which 
has a bicameral Council, with independent boards in 
charge of various branches of the city’s work, the power 
and jurisdiction of which is final except as to the gross 
amount of the appropriation, which is fixed by the Coun- 
cil. After outlining the financial policy of the city, 
which is to spend money in advance of raising it by tax- 
ation, he advocated the methods of a dual council as 
against a single chamber council. 

The Hon. E. J. Blaudin, through whose public-spirited 
efforts Cleveland has recently obtained a new and most 
admirable charter, pictured the condition of that city 
preceding the enactment of the new law. The ‘Federal 
System,” as it has come to be known, consists in making 
the Mayor responsible for the government of the city, 
and in givicg to him sufficient power to enable him to 
meet his responsibility. The Cleveland Charter, which 
embodies this system, is closely modeled on the Phila- 
delpbia plan, and has so far worked most satisfactorily. 

The Hon. L. E. Holden, editor of the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, who was present at the conference as a delegate 
from the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, later on in 
the Conference spoke most positively of the beneficial 
results following the granting of the present charter. 
Mr. Holden, with Judge Blaudin, were the two most ac- 
tive workers in the effort which has brought about the 
recent salutary changes in that city. 

General F. C. Winkler spoke for Milwaukee, In this 
city a Board of Public Works of four members has charge 
of all buildings and structures, bridges, streets, street 
improvements and all that pertains to them. There is 
raised as-a part of the annual municipal taxes a special 
fund in each ward, called a ‘‘ ward fund.” Out of this 
are payable the cost of street repairs, cleaning, sprin- 
kling, lighting and paving, and also street improvements, 


“except so far as they are chargeable to adjacent lots as 


benefits, General Winkler was of the opinion that 

“ Popular elections will inevitably be controlled by politi- 
cal parties. The only way to influence an election is by an 
organization, and organization is party. Generally speak- 
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ng, too, the great mass of the voters will, at a municipal 
election, vote on the same party lines as in a political con- 
test. The Mayor and councils are the only officers that are 
at all representative, and the only ones that should be 
elected. All other city officials should be appointed, for, 
as a distinguished jurist said, ‘Where you want skill you 
must appoint, where you want representation, elect.’”’ 

Prof, John R. Ficklen, of Tulare University, spoke of 
the extremely bad condition of New Orleans. Two 
councilmen have already been convicted of corruptly 
ueing their offices, and a dozen more, with the Mayor, 
are under indictment on similar charges. Wm. G. Low 
delivered a message from Mayor Charles A. Schieren, of 
Brooklyn, to the effect that civil service in municipal 
affairs was a success, which fact should be emphasized 
afresh. 

The afternoon session was opened by Prof. E. W. 
Bemis, with a paper on “Some Essentials of Good City 
Government in the Way of Granting Franchises.” He 
held that the Mayor should have the right of absolute 
veto upon any proposed franchise ; that there should be 
a constitutional or legislative limitation to the length of 
time for which future franchises can be given; that it 
should not be possible to renew a franchise until within 
one year of its expiration ; that all franchises for exten- 
sions to new streets, should end with the expiration of 
the franchise of the main system, and such extensions 
to new streets should be made subject to the order of the 
city, which should also have the power to require an in- 
crease of cars up to the capacity of the road, when the 
traffic demanded it; that there should be a complete 
publicity of accounts; that the sale of the franchise 
should be made to the highest bidder offering the 
cheapest and best service or largest revenue to the city. 
Professor Bemis further maintained that two years 
prior to the expiration of a franchise, the people should 
be given the opportunity to vote on the question of city 
ownership. 

Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, had for his 
topic ‘‘ Proportional Representation and Municipal Re- 
form.” He said: 


“Among those interested in municipal reform there is 
no difference of opinion as to the end, but as to the means, 
‘ . The problem is tc ham the evil-doers, increase 
the power of the saints, and make it easier for others to do 
right. Wespeak of therule of the majority, but we do not 
have it; we have the rule of the most unscrupulous mi- 
nority.”’ 


Professor Jenks, after generally describing proportional 
representation as a means of giving each interest a rep- 
resentation in proportion to its strength, favored the 
plan in successful use in four Swiss cantons, known as 
the four-list system. If-there are ten officers to be 
elected, each party may nominate ten candidates; and 
each voter may vote for as many candidates as he 
wishes, up to ten, or cast ten votes for one candidate. 
Votes are counted first for parties. If 10,000 are cast— 
4,000 for one party, 3,000 for a second, 2,000 for a third 
and 1,000 for a fourth, the first party gets four candi- 
dates, the second three, etc. Then within the first party 
the four men receiving the highest vote are declared 
elected. Each party that can cast the minimum quota 
(in this case 1,000), obtained by dividing the total vote 
cast by the number of candidates, elects at least one 
candidate. 

William G. Low, President of the Kings County (N. Y.) 
Citizens’ Union, read what proved to be one of the most 
interesting papers of the Conference, on ‘‘ The Results 
Achieved by Voluntary and Temporary Committees,” 
describing the truly admirable as well as remarkable 
work of the now justly famous Committee of Seventy at 
the recent New York election. Mr. Low quoted largely 
from memoranda furnished by Chairman Charles Stew- 
art Smith, and paid a fitting tribute to the indefatigable 
and heroic labors of Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, which, as 
was every other reference to Dr. Parkhurst, was heartily 
applauded. Mr. Low also described the methods of the 
Citizens’ Union of Kings County and the work accom- 
plished by it and other reform organizations in the re- 
covery of Brooklyn from the hands of the spoilsmen in 
1893, 

Mr. Herbert Welsh’s paper on “Municipal Leagues 
and Good Government Clubs” was read, in his absence, 
by Vice President Richardson. Mr. Welsh maintained 
that 
“the Municipal League should be the organized expres- 
sion of the city’s higher life, through which every good, 
wise man or woman in the community has the fullest op- 
portunity to make war upon the machine. It should 
effect an organization as perfect as the machine, securing, 
just asthe machine does, the indispensable aid of social in- 
fluence and intercourse, having its rewards and punish- 
ments, its discipline, just as the machine does—only with 
this difference,that while the machine secures obedience to 
unscrupulous acts by illegitimate rewards, the Municipal 
League should call men to duty for love of their country 


and their kind, leaving them always free to use their own 
conscience.”’ 


William A. Giles spoke for the Chicago Civic Federa- 
tion, showing how, through its activity, one hundred 
gambling houses had been closed up and the gamblers 
driven out of Chicago. 

On Saturday evening a mass meeting was held in the 
Lyceum Theater, and was addressed by Bishop Fowler, 
Dr. E. J, James, Prof. Mana Sanford, the Hon, F, 8, 
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Warner, Profs. J. W. Jencks and John R. Ficklen. The . 


speeches were popular efforts dealing with the more 
general phase of the topic serving to arouse the enthusi- 
asm of the eitizens of Minneapolis in behalf of higher 
and better things in their municipal life. On Sunday 
the delegates spoke to large audiences in a number of 
the city churches. 

Delegates were present from nearly all of the larger 
cities, East and West, and most, if not all, of the prom- 
inent reform movements were represented. 

On Monday morning Prof. Edmund J. James, of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy, University 
of Pennsylvania, read his paper on ‘‘ The Elements of a 
Good City Charter,” which provoked the most interesting 
and instructive discussion of the entire meeting. Dr. 
James has devoted so much thought and attention to the 
subject of city government, both at home and abroad, 
that his paper commanded widespread interest, and was 
most effective in guiding public sentiment in Minneap- 
olis, which is at present very much aroused over the 
pending revision of its charter, Dr. James’s main points 
may be summed up thus : Our American experience has 
demonstrated to be necessary to a proper scheme of mu- 
nicipal government in the larger cities of America: 
the greatest possible degree of autonomy or self-govern- 
ment ; the especial differentiation between executive and 
legislative functions; the vesting of the supreme execu- 
tive authority in one person elected by popular vote, for 
not too short a term and independent in the appointment 
of the legislative department ; the acceptance of a per- 
manent, properly educated civil service under the super- 
vision of heads of departments appointed by the chief 
executive, and the general constitution of the legislative 
department upon the principles of geographical distribu- 
tion and minority representation. 

The dinner, which on Monday evening closed the Con- 
ference, was presided over by Pres, Cyrus Northrop, of 
the University of Minnesota, who impressed himself 
upon all his hearers, as one of the most capable of presid- 
ing officers and most effective of after-dinner speakers. 

Three things were notable about this dinner; in the 
first place no wine was served ; secondly, the speeches 
were direct, practical and to the point, and thirdly; 
every one stayed until the presiding officer had closed 
the dinner, with a most delightful peroration. 

No account of the Conference would be complete with- 
out at least a brief mention of a most interesting meet- 
ing held in the sister city of St. Paul, under the auspices 
of the Commercial Club, and the visit by some of the 
delegates to the University of Minnesota, where they 
were given an opportunity to speak to an overflowing 
audience of students, upon the importance of municipal 
government. This great and growing institution, hav- 
ing nearly 2,000 students upon its rolls, has, under the 
distinguished presidency of Dr, Northrop, attained to a 
high degree of material and intellectual prosperity. 

The Conference was a success, and will undoubtedly 
exert a decidedly beneficial effect upon the Western and 
Northwestern cities that were represented by delegates. 
The local papers gave large space to very excellent and 
full reports of the various papers and discussions ; and 
through the press the good influences of the meetings 
will be indefinitely and widely extended, especially 
through the West. This Conference was not as widely 
reported in the East as was the Philadelphia Conference, 
but this is due to the fact that Western papers publish 
more Eastern news than do Eastern papers Western 
news. 

Existing organizations have been strengthened and 
encouraged, and new ones are likely to be formed by 
reason of the impetus given to public opinion through 
this and the Philadelphia meeting. New Orleans and 
Cleveland are both desirous of having the next Confer- 
ence. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 





CONGRESS considers itself not interesting because it 
has no one great struggle going.on in either of its cham- 
bers. Tariff and silver have been so. tremendous that 
nothing else can take their place. Nevertheless there is 
always something under the white dome to attract one’s 
attention.. Now it is the Nicaragua bill in the Senate, 
and the new treaty with Japan, and a revival of.the old 
question whether Mr. Hill and the President are going to 
maintain a state of armed neutrality or not. Mr. Hill 
came, back to the Senate in a pleasant state of mind, 
gratified rather than otherwise with his defeat-git was a 
fulfillment of the prophecy he made in his speech against 


the Tariff Bill, and he understands the value of dramatic. 


effect enough not to be sorry when he returned to 
Washington merely a United States Senator instead of 
remaining. at home.as the Governor of the great. State 
of New York. It was better that his . party. should 
be beaten. as it was, and gain wisdom, from. ad- 
versity against the great struggle that will. be in 
1896. So they say that he was prepared to be at 
least neutral in his. dealings with Mr.-Cleveland; but 


they also say that when he saw the list. of nominations 


for the New York post offices his face grewdark.. There 


were ten more, inaddition tothe forty of last.session; and. 


December 20, 1894. 


of these ten all but two were men to whom he was op- 
posed. Of the forty last session some have been con- 
firmed, and here are ten more. What will become cf 
them? Will they also be “‘ hung up,” like a long string 
of Bluebeard’s wives, and remain through another ses- 
sion merely as illustrations of the hard feeling between 
the President and the men from his own State? We all 
remember the struggle over the appointment of an 
Associate Justice last winter—the President finally 
named Justice White, of Louisiana, for a place that 
would usually have been given to some one from New 
York. It wasthe only way he could get confirmation. f 
any one. 

There is our new treaty with Japan, in which we nobly 
refrain, unlike England, from dictating to the little 
island what her tariff shall be ; and there is the appoint- 
ment of the Consul at Sivas, a commissioner to 
Armenia to inquire what the Kurds are going to do about 
our missions there and how much Turkey will punish 
them if they have been as wicked as we fear. Mr. Cleve- 
land has strange theories, apparently, on the Monroe doc- 
trine. He was not afraid to send ont Mr. Paramount 
Commissioner Blount to Hawaii, with instructions to 
force a throne upon a people who did not want it; yet he 
did not enter very warmly into the difficulties at Blue- 
fields, altho England would have been, as usual, only tco 
glad of the chance to set up a protectorate there. Oné 
or two of the larger vessels of our navy were kept there 
all summer, anchored too far from shore to be of any 
immediate use ; and there the officers and men broiled 
under a tropic sun, until the thing simmered down to 
quietness, and Nicaragua herself had the wit to take hold 
and settle her own difficulties. Now the bill for a Nica- 
ragua ship canal is before the Senate, another interna- 
tional thing, in which we must say hands off to all for- 
eign powers; and what will Mr. Cleveland do about it 
when it comes to him, as it very likely will at the end of 
this session. 

Then, too, there has been a mediation between Japan 
and China suggested which would drag us into compli- 
cations with Eagland and Russia and rend the Monroe 
doctrine to its foundations. We shall be obliged to have 
a foreign policy and take our place among governments 
with the prestige we have asa rich and great Republic, 
and we shall have to modify the Monroe doctrine to fit 
the exigencies of the present. 

Mr. Morgan, of Alabama, just renominated and chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, began a 
long and very interesting speech yesterday on the Nica- 
ragua canal, in which he favored the building of the 
canal for a great many very good reasons. His speech 
covered every phase of the subject and left little for any 
one else to say, so that when he closed, Mr. Sherman 
arose and virtually said, as E. E. Hale puts it in ‘“‘My 
Double,” ‘‘ So much has been said, and on the whole so 
well said that,” etc. Among the Senators who listened I 
saw some from the Pacificslope ; Mr. Dolph, of Oregon, 
who favors it, and Mr. Turpie, Mr. Frye and others giv- 
ing undivided attention. Mr. Dolph made a speech in 
its favor; but of course there are many of the Western 
Senators who think that the railroads could and should 
take charge of all the traffic between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific; and they are not in favor of a 
ship canal. Naval officers say it will never pay the ex- 
pense of building it, and members of the House say we 
do not want a thing built with a Government subsidy, 
and point to the Union Pacific Railway as an examiple— 
to be avoided. There is also a Nicaragua bill in the 
House, independent of that in the Senate, the differ- 
ence between them being that the Senate bill makes an 
appropriation of several millions to repay those who 
have already invested money in the undertaking and 
who want encouragement to goon. Mr. Crisp, who, by 
the way, is the only Democrat from any State who has 
been re-elected with an. increased majority, is in favor 
of letting the bill come up early in the session, perhaps 
even before the appropriation bills that are ready to fol- 
low the “pooling” bill, the first that has passed the 
House. This latter bill is to permit railroads to agree 
among themselves upon a division of their earnings of 
their traffic ; but the agreements must be in writing sub- 
ject to law, and the inspection and approval of commis- 
sioners appointed for the purpose. This is the first bill 
that has passed the House; but the very first one offered 
a few minutes after they had met was short and as 
sweeping as a scythe, namely, to repeal the income tax 
sections of the Tariff law. It was offered by a Demo- 
cratic member, Mr. Bartlett, of New York.. Meantime 
the arrangements which make the collection of the In- 
come tax a possible thing, have been perfected and are 
in the. Urgent Deficiency bill, which was brought before 
the House early for that bill. It was passed with a 
skirmish—but it passed. The paragraph provides for 303 
additional deputy collectors, their salaries, their station- 
ery-and the necessary printing to carry the tax into 
effect by an appropriation of $211,800, and also increases 
the office force of the Commissioner of Revenues, with 
an appropriation of $15,295. So the income tax is really 
up6n us ; and he who has not been thrifty and econom- 
ical can now say with pride as he looks at other men who 
have, You see what you get for your pains. 

Mr.-Carlisle, with his plan for reform in our currency, 
has appeared before the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency just as any other man might, and not with 
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any especial flourish because he is a Cabinet officer and 
at pr & head of the United States Treasury. He was 
questioned by the members of the committee as to his 
plan just like any other man, and the compliment was 
him of presenting his bill to the House; but that 
was the limit of compliment, and nobody can tell what 
will be the fate of the bill. It is too long to discuss here 
with the fullness it should have, but this much can be 
said with clearness. Mr. Carlisle would have the Gov- 
ernment put certain safeguards about the National banks, 
enough to make them stable under whatever turns the 
tides of affairs may take, but otherwise it should have 
nothing to do with them. The whole sitting was very 
interesting because of the presence of Mr. Carlisle, but 
algo of Mr. Horace White, of New York, and Mr. Horner, 
of Baltimore, both earnest thinkers and writers on the 
subject, and by the interested attitude and the discus- 
sion of the plans proposed, by the members, who 
have Mr. Springer, of Illinois, for their chairman, 
and among their number Mr. Brosius, Mr. Walker, 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Ellis, of Kentucky, and Mr. Jobn- 
son, of Indiana, So legislation forged slowly along in 
both Houses—the Senate continuing to oppose the ‘‘ pop- 
gun” bills with success. Mr. Morrill, to whom every 
one listens—because he is the father of the Senate and of 
the Morrill tariff, and because he says interesting things 
—made as nearly what might be called a “ ringing 
speech” the other day on financial matters as one can 
possibly have from a man so scholarly and elegant as he 
is. It did one’s soul good to hear his keen words about 
the crazy bills that are poured in upon the Committee 
on Finance, Nine of them he had that morning piled up 
on the desk of the Clerk of the Senate, all of them 
marked ‘adversely reported.” Mr. Morrill said that 
these bills in aggregate asked for more money than is 
now in use in the whole world ; he also said that they 
were not all to be laid at the door of the Senators who 
introduced them. Some of them, he was happy to say, 
had been given in with great reluctance and under the 
pressure of a Populist crazed constituency, and their 
Senators were not sorry to see them reported adversely. 
Mr. Morrill, with Mr. Peffer sitting near him, and 
knowing the theories that blossom in the brain of that 
gentleman, still had the grace t» give him a loophole 
for escape. Then Mr, Morrill fell upon the Populists 
and used some delightfully plain language. To please 
such men as the Governors of Colorado and Kansas, the 
Government is requested to reduce the value of the silver 
dollar to fifty centz, to call in its bonds, and loan about 
eight huadred millions tosuch persons as the Shylocks 
on the Rialto would refuse to trust, repeal all tariff and 
internal revenue laws, to take charge of all railroads 
and provide parlor cars for all passengers without extra 
charge and with tips to waiters strictly forbidden, and 
so on and on. Mr. Morrill is a veracious person, and 
there the rejected bills lay to bear out his statements ; 
otherwise one could hardly believe that such things could 
ever uave been seriously put into the form of bills and 
then seriously offered-to an unhappy Senate—by them, 
however, handed civilly over to the Committee with a 
trust in its judgment as a burial party that alone could 
sustain them as legislators. Mr. Morrill’s indignation is 
against p2ople who think that prosperity is a crime and 
improvidence a virtue. 

Curiously enough, the watchmen about the White 
House grouads saw and hunted down one evening an 
opossum, that was skulking ia the shrubbery, making 
suspicions rustlings there. He was fat and wholesome 
looking enough to make a black man envious: and he 
was saved for the distinction of a luncheon, not with the 
President but for him. The President learned in his 
previous administration what good eating a fat ’possum 
is, when he has fed well on Virginia persimmons on 
moonlit nights; and they think that this one was an 
office seeker in anew departure—that of being offered up 
himself on a platter at the White House, between one 
and two o'clock ia the afternoon. The President has 
again begun his noon receptions in the East room to 
strangers who are visiting in town, and the other day 
shook hands with a hundred or more, and made them 
feel that he was well and that he was not gouty, and that 
he could stand up even under such things as the recent 
elections. 

Mrs. Sheridan, the wife, or, one must say in order to 
make it plain, the widow of our great Gan. Phil Sher- 
idan, gave a coming-out tea for her eldest daughter last 
week, that everybody felt an interest in attending. 
There are three children—this daughter, two others, who 
are twins, and the youngest, a boy named after his 
father. Mrs. Sheridan hasa large house, semi-detached, 


as an Englishman would say, the front door in the mid- 


dle with rooms on each side. They have many remind- 
ers of the departed general, especially a bust standing in 
the hall, which is a very good likeness. On the after- 
noon of the tea, as if the whole army remembered the 
young lady with tenderness for her father’s sake, she 
was almost overwhelmed with beautiful bouquets 
and baskets’ of flowers. Oae whole side of the 
room, néar which the receiving party stood, was cov- 
ered with them, and others were placed upon man- 
tels and stands through the parlors. The young lady is 
short, like her father, who always looked best on horse- 


back, and resembles neither her father nor mother in 


her face, She is brightand sweet ; and it was pleasant 
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to think of her as the daughter of one of our war heroes, 
receiving attentions from army and navy people and 
from Senators and Members and their wives, as if she 
were a charge left to a grateful country ; altho she can 
have no actual memory of the services of her father, as 
he did not marry until some years after the close of the 
War. 

' The marriage of Miss May Sherman, the adopted daugh- 
ter of Senator and Mrs. Sherman, also drew a large 
share of attention one day last week. The weather was 
as persistently and offensively rainy as on the occasion 
of the inauguration of President Harrison; it rained 
hardest at noon, and even got up athunder shower in 
addition to the northeast downpour that was flooding the 
streets, and that, just when the guests were assembling. 
The house is the new one built of Indiana limestone, 
in which Mr. Sherman has been living for a year, and 
where he gave a “‘ housewarming ” last winter to all his 
friends. Tne bridegroom is Mr. James Ives MacCallum, 
the stenographer of the Supreme Court. Miss Sherman 
wore white duchesse satin, with a tulle veil and orange 
blossoms, and carried a bouquet of bride roses. She, on the 
arm of the Senator, was preceded down an aisle of white 
satia ribbons, with the guests on either side, by two brides- 
maids, Miss Miles, daughter of General Miles, and 
Miss Hoyt, of New York, to the bay window of the 


parlor. There stood the groom with his attendants 
awaiting ber, and the ceremony, Episcopal, was read by 
Dr. Mc , of the Epiphany Church. Miss Sherman is 


small and fair, and looked very well in her bride’s dress ; 
the groom is tall and slender, and is highly spoken of 
by those who know him best. After a short visit to 
New York they will return to begin housekeeping in the 
former residence of the Senator, a few doors from his 
present home. Dividing the attention of the guests with 
the bride was the official wife of the Chinese Minister. 
We cannot yet get entirely used to seeing the wives of 
the Ministers from China actually in society, so Madame 
was very much looked at. She wore a strange cap of 
red satin, with a long streamer of embroidered satin 
hanging down at the back, and a large bunch of artificial 
flowers on each of hertemples. Her dress, except fora 
glimpse of embroidered satin skirts at the hem, was in- 
visible, because of the cloak-like garment of lizht blue 
silk which she wore outside of all her garments. Up- 
stairs was the domestic wife, with a child in her arms; 
and half the guests thought she was only a nurse, with 
the child of the official wife. But I was told on very 
good authority that the duties of wives were divided up 
in this way—equally honorable but different duties. 


Sine Arts. 
THE WATER COLOR CLUB 


AND THE WHISILER EXHIBITION. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 

















THE fifth annual exhibition of the New York Water 
Color Club is open from December 34 to the 22d, at the Fine 
Arts Building. It has met with severe criticism or sadly 
faint praise on many sides; but a fair judgment would 
seem to indicate that the Club is continuing its high tra- 
ditions, and that it isstriving in a disinterested way to 
advance the standard of water-color painting. 

By the acceptance of only two hundred of the thousand 
pictures brought before the jury, it has shown its desire to 
present an exhibition of positive merit. Unlike the ma- 
jority of clubs, it does not privilege its members to hang a 
certain number of pictures and more than one member 
has had his entire contribution rejected this year. The 
* privileges ’’ of the members seem to consist in paying 


‘theirannual dues, plus an assessment, when the expense 


of renting the galleries exceeds the receipts from the per- 
centage on the sales of pictures. 

The brief existence of the Club has embraced this time of 
financial stringency, and a little reflection will show how 
depressing is the effect upon the productive faculty of the 
artist whose work is piling up about him without tangible 
evidence of interest from the public. It is true that the 
artist is driven to produce by an impulse from within; but 
it is equally true, as Professor Marshall has recently 
shown, that the function of the art instinct is sociai, to 
overthrow individualism, to attract others, like pride and 
benevolence, to produce things which please. 

With frame bills going on forever, and atuncertainty of 
one’s use in the world in this réle of pleasure giver—with- 
out the call of lofty palace and mighty cathedral for appro- 
priate decoration, without thestir of glory and emulation, 
all hail to the artists who take their courage in two hands 
and make real progress to-day ! 

First in dignity and elevation of style we would place 
two landscapes by F. H. Lungren: “ The Wind f: the 
Desert,’#and ‘‘Iatrospection.” The former represents a 
flat, still plain stretching away into the distance with a 
monotonous succession of sage bushes. On the distant 
horizon whirling pillars of sand, faintly suggested, arise 
and approach—to break the calm brooding over the plain. 
“ Introspection ” is a blue night with stars, felt in the same 
large way, accomplished with the same mastery of technic. 
Perhaps the stars are too many and come out and cling to 
the glass; but there is little to criticise and much feeling 
and power in these two pictures by a man whose work will 
be looked for again with interest. 

Those scenes of rapid movement and change of expres- 
sion where n> posing is possible and the artist’s knowl- 
edge is sharply tested, are always of intérest, and there are 
several of this character in the exhibition, 
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Mr. George D. Clement's “ French Peasants” is a rapid 
and powerful sketch of this type, and his “Tangerine 
Wedding Procession” would attract attention for its 
brilliant draughtsmanship and color and its sympathy 
with the barbaric rout and tumult in any exhibition. 

An Arab in red leads the white, caparisoned mule from 
the city walls,where harmless old cannon try to frown over 
the gate, followed by the wedding train, mounted and on 
foot. Advance detachments blow the horns among the 
wayside cactus, or hurl themselves or their spears in the 
air, with harsh cries from their brown throats. 

Mr. W. H. Drake’s little ‘‘ Chinatown,” with the rich 
blues of the moving bloases in the gay and narrow street, 
is a gem which Jacks proper setting to make it appreciated. 
The framing is so difficult a part of picture making! 

The exhibition is fortunate which can show three pic- 
tures by Mr. John La Farge. Perhaps the best is the 
“Girl Sliding the Fails over the Sliding Rock near Afria, 
Samoa.” The girl’s strong, red-brown figure, as it sits 
poised, expectant of the rapid slide and plunge throngh the 
foam—the harmony of this with the lying figure on the 
upper bank, the rich color scheme, make this picture a re- 
curring delight. 

“The Samoan Girl coming from her Bath carrying a 
Banana Leaf as an Umbrella” is also a fine study of a 
beautifully developed, strong young creature, her bright 
color set off by the fresh green of the shadowing leaf. 

The quick movements of the girls who sheathe, with long 
supple, willow withes, the bottles which stand grouped 
about the floor of ‘‘ The Cover Shop,” in Miss Huger’s pas- 
tel, made that study a difficult one to catch. The light 
through the window upon the floor, glancing upon the 
transparent glass, touching the nervous fingers of the 
workers, is the note of the picture. No one uses pastel 
more simply or with cleaner color, and her grasp of the 
subject is elevated and dignified. 

Mrs. Parrish’s pastel study of herself and brother show 
great advance in drawing, with her usual sympathetic 
and artistic treatment. ‘The Record,” a color scheme in 
decorative design, similar to others called by other names, 
seems less successful than its predecessors. 

Mrs. Herter’s two portraits show the Japanesque influ- 
ence, and they are sensitive and interesting. Mr. Herter’s 
Japanese figures do not seem so harmonious in line as 
their foreign prototypes. Mr. Davies exhibits more of his 
child studies, in which he projects himself into the mood 
and mind of the little ones. What is the child thinking 
of which lays its fair hand along the white hair of its noble 
dog friend ? Mr. Davies js already attracting a following. 
Mr. Travers, Mr. Rosenberg and Mr. Oliver Phelps Smith 
seem to show distinctly his influence. 

Miss Adele Williams unites great simplicity with knowl- 
.edge in her “ Tired Model,” and her Venetian Study. The 
former is a very successful bit of color and character. Mr. 
Whittemore continues to paint his carefully finished little 
heads with a distinct society feeling. 

Mr. Daingerfield’s “‘ Christ in the Garden” “‘a great while 
before it was day,’’ ‘“‘ A Flock of Sheep that Leisurely Pass 
By, One after One,” and his ‘“‘ Forest Pasturage,” altho 
the character of the animals in the latter is hardly well 
suggested, show the decided growth of a man whose ideals 
are high and whose fund of knowledge is yearly increas- 
ing. 

Miss McChesney’s round old woman by her peasant fire- 
side, and Mr. Lyell Carr’s old mammy sleeping while the 
irons are heating, are pleasant interior studies. 

In the contributions by the officers of the Club, Mr. Has- 
sam, the President,is not at his best; but Mrs. Nicholls has 
rarely done anything better than her study of glass and 
roses. Where color and artistic treatment are called for 
without severe drawing she is delightful; but it is more 
necessary that leg and shoulder should connect with a child 
than that the petal of a rose should be accurately placed. 
Hence the conspicuous failure of her child’s portrait. Mr. 
Eaton always handles landscape in sympathy with its sub- 
tle moods ; but he shows nothing this year so attractive as 
the fireflies on the river bank of a year ago. Mrs. Scott’s 
flower studies are always tender, and her marigolds are 
very rich against the background. Mr. Snell seems to have 
given himself up to the enjoyment of pure drawing of 
cloud and deserted hulk and sea and shore, and to have 
forgotten color quality in his exhibits this year. 

Other works attracting particular attention area fine 
snow landscape by Mr. Ochtman, a harvester in the shade 
by Mr. Dudley S. Carpenter, two important studies by Mr. 
Theodore Robinson—who cannot do anything inartistic— 
sea views by Messrs. Rehn and Chapman, “ Tiger Lilies,” 
by Miss Adelaide Deming, and a girl in yellow lighting a 
cigaret, by Mr. Fraucis Day, who might have chosen a bet- 
ter subject to display his fine color scheme and finished ex- 
ecution. 

Mr. Whistler, belligerent and captious as he may be, is 
still one of the most artistic of personalities; and the cur- 
rent exhibition of his work at the Grolier Club shows its 
development in black and white since 1859. Indeed, there 
is a sketch made earlier than that; one of himself as a 
beautiful boy of ten or twelve years, made in 1843, probably 
at West Point. It is an exquisitely perfect little pencil 
drawing. His taste seems to have been exacting even at 
that early day, his touch sure and masterful. 

There are other portraits of him, a lithograph by Rajon, 
a pencil sketch by Poynter in 758, a sketch by himself in 
59, a pen-and-ink portrait by Poynter in 760, an etched por- 
trait of him by Pellegrini, and an etched portrait by him- 
self in 94. By these and the painted portrait of himself in 
deep, rich color, the face shaded by a broad hat, as it is 
generally in his portraits, the shadows of the face dark and 
brown, we may see the independent character of the hand- 
some, artistic youth and man. 

The contents of a Rhine sketchbook are framed upon the 
walls ; and how full of humor and interest they are! How 
every line is beautiful in itself, as in his etching—mellow, 
accurate, harmonious. That difficult quality of tone in 

line Whistler obtained almost from the first, altho some of 
his etchings, dated '59, are drier in quality than his later 
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work. To appreciate Whistler’s line, it is only necessary. 


to glance at some early woodcuts from his originals where, 
in the translation, a subtle charm has fled. 

Many of his etchings introduce bridges—‘ Fulham 
Bridge,” “‘ Putney Bridge” with its recurring angular pro- 
jections over the piers—the ‘‘ Battersea Bridge” curved 
against the tide, and “The Little Putney Bridge”—where 
he plays with the difficult construction. 

Venice, too, with its sky lines, its balconies, its masts 
and bubble domes, attracts him; but he can poetize Lon- 
don, too ; and his needle makes even the language of “ Bill- 
ingsgate’’ attractive. 

His portrait etchings of his brother-in-law, Dr. Seymour 
Haden, and his family, of French children and of his 
friends—effects of light in ‘‘The Forge” and in “The 
Miser,” his red chalk and water-color sketches, all show 
the same easy mastery of artistic methods. He says to 
every difficulty, as he says to ‘“‘ Messieurs les Ennemis”’: 
“You are all my joke! Iam not arguing with you, [am 
telling you !”’ 

New Yors Ciry. 








Sanitary. 
DID SHE DO RIGHT? 





AT a recent religious meeting in New York on behalf of 
Christian Missions, enthusiasm was kindled and carried to 
such a pitch that at the close of the service many persons” 
placed valuable watches and costly pieces of jewelry on the 
collection plate, some of them making brief explanations 
of their action, or relating some incident that made the 
offering interesting. Among others a lady placed $15 on 
the plate, explaining that this was the equivalent of the 
butter that she had denied herself during the year past ; 
and while we admire the act as a specimen of self-conquest, 
we make the inquiry, ‘“‘ Did she do right ?”? The answer 
involves several considerations; and first of all, as sani- 
tarians, we ask, Could her system spare this element from 
her dietary, and still remain healthy? If not, in avoiding 
it, she was violating a law more fundamental to both body 
and soul than perhaps she dreamed of; for we are fast 
learning that the highest mental and spiritual life depends 
upon that soundness or ‘‘ wholeness”’ of body that we call 
health. No matter how holy the cause in which we make’ 
our sacrifices, if we break the physical law we are punished 
as severely as if sensual gratification had been our only 
motive. The old story of Uzzah in;2 Sam. 6: 7, 
who put forth his hand to steady the ark of 
God, “for the oxen shook it,” and was struck 
dead for his violation of the explicit precept of the law, 
is not without an application here. A certain amount of 
oleaginous material of some kind is absolutely essential to 
a diet that is to restore the daily waste of uur bodies. We 
recall a case where a young woman undertook to eschew all 
possible fatty matters, because she had been led to believe 
that they caused certain unpleasant pimples on an other- 
wise fair face. She resolutely continued in the course for two 
years, but long before their end began toshowsymptomsof 
tubercular disease, which ended fatally a few years after ; 
and her parents, in pondering on the reasons why she 
should have had consumption—a disease foreign to their 
race—wondered if her departure from what may be con- 
sidered normal diet could have been a factor in the result. 

The instinctive desire for fat in some form is universal 
and irrepressible. The dweller under the equator gets it 
in oils from fruits and nuts, the Eskimo finds it in the 
*“ blubber”’ that is his mainstay, while in more temperate 
climates people have a wider range of articles to choose 
from, in fat meats, butter, and more or less of oily matter 
obtained from lard, oleomargarine, etc. Butter leads 
all other substances in the amountof potential energy it 
contains, as tested by Prof. W. O. Atwater—one pound 
contains 3,691 calories (the unit adopted to measure the 
value of foods); while the same amount of wheat flour has 
only 1,656. 

What does this “‘energy’”’ of the fooddo? “A consider- 
able portion is used for the interior work of the body, 
breathing, keeping the blood in circulation, digestion, etc., 
but a large part of it is transformed into heat before it 
leaves the body.’’ Now perhaps the young lady sought 
beauty through the wrong channel. Had she indulged in 
a more carefully adjusted diet it might have resulted ina 
sound condition of the blood that would have eventually 
put to flight the blemishes; and we advise those who are 
suffering from nameless insidious ills—through whici 
they are “‘ not really sick,” but certainly are not well, to 
study a series of articles on ‘‘ Foods’’ that were written by 
Professor Atwater, and published in The Century for 1887, 
beginningin May. It has been too much the fashion to 
despise that exquisite specimen of God’s handiwork—the 
body—which it has pleased him to make the temple of the 
Holy Ghost; and we recur again to the question, Was the 
woman who denied herself the butter violating a law of 
God more vital and fundamental than she would have been 
in neglecting the beautiful impulse so finely expressed by 
Heber’s fervent lines : 

* Shall we whose souls are lighted 
By wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
Theiamp of life deny ”? 


> 


DURING the year 1891, 4,874 cases of what was supposed to 
be diphtheria were reported to the Board of Health of the 
city of New York. So great has been the progress of 
knowledge—especially in the technic of those bacteriolog- 
ical examinations that make it possible to discriminate 
between the true deadly, terribly contagious diphtheria 
and the comparatively harmless false diphtheria—that it 
is now believed that at least one-third of these cases be- 
longed to the latter class,and that much of the official 
fumigating, etc., might have been spared. About forty . 
depots have now been established within the city, where 
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“ culture outfits,” accompanied by explicit and minute di- 
rections for their use can be obtained, and through their 
aid examinations can be made at the Bacteriological Lab- 
oratory, thatin about fourteen hours will afford an answer 
as to whether the disease is the genuine or the false, when 
treatment will be adopted accordingly. 


....And now, in a way, the mountain may have been said 
to have come to Mahommed, inasmuch asthe great Profess- 
or, Edwin Kleds, of Strasburg, has taken up his residence 
in Asheville, N. C., for this winter, of 94-95, with the dis- 
tinct purpose of working among the great number of con- 
sumptives congregated there, and also incidentally to pro- 
duce his anti-diphtherin—quite a different thing from the 
serum anti-toxin—of which he says: ‘It is simple, harm- 
less, and eventually will be so cheap as to to be within the 
reach of the poorest’; and he adds: ‘‘ However long or 
short the time that I may live, nothing that I have done or 
may do will be protected by patents.” 








School | and College. 


THE history of the higher education of women in Eng- 
land, Wales and Scotland is compressed very nearly within 
a quarter of a century. It was in 1869 that Miss Emily 
Davies laid the foundation of Girton College at Hitchin. 
Miss Davies is still living, but Madame Bodichon, who 
gave the first endowment for this venture ($5,000), has 
passed away. In 1867 courses of lectures to girls of eigh- 
teen and upward were established in Liverpool, Léeds, 
Sheffield and Manchester, by Miss Clough. Theséictures, 
says Miss Maitland, of Somerville College, Oxford, ‘‘ were 
the first ever delivered, so far as 1 have been able to ascer- 
tain, to young women, not at school, by a university man.” 
At the instance of Miss Clough and Miss Davies and of the 
committees working with them, the Higher Local Exami- 
nation for women was established at Cambridge. This 
was the first examination of any kind above the school 
standard which had been-open to women. A year later 
Miss Clough opened at Cambridge a small house with five 
students, who began to study for the higher examinations. 
Out of Miss Davies’s work at Hitchin developed Girton 
College, and out of Miss Clough’s Newnham College, both 
of which arein close sympathy with Cambridge. Newn- 
ham has 150 students and Girton 110. The latter has ex- 
tensive grounds, excellent buildings, large endowments 
and a full corps of instructors. In: 1877 Oxford followed 
the example of Cambridge and established an examination 
for women. Two years later two women’s halls of resi- 
dence, Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall, now 
Somerville College, were d.for students wishing to 
attend lectures. In 1884 all university examinations were 
opened to women. Lady Margaret Hall contains 42 stu- 
dents and St. Hugh’s 22, Somerville has 65. Says Miss 
Maitland : 


“ Every examination of the University, honors or pass, is open 
towomen. They attend the same lectures, are examined at the 
same time as the men, and their names appear in the same lists.” 
But this was not accomplished except at the expense of a 
long and severe struggle. There are three colleges for 
women in Wales, one at Aberystwyth, with 130 students, 
one at Cardiff with 36, and one at Bangor with 36. As to 
Scotland, of course, the universities are open to women, 
and there is a hall of residence for them in connection 
with Queen Margaret College at Glasgow. The Masson 
Hall of residence is to be built at St. Andrews, and a simi- 
lar enterprise is on foot in connection with Aberdeen. 
Miss Maitland adds: ; 

* There is no doubt, therefore, that there is a strong demand 

among women for opportunities of pursuing the life of students, 
and up to the present moment there seems no sign of that de- 
mand abating. We may, I think, justly conclude that there are 
advantages found in the residence in a community implied by 
the phrase ‘ hall of residence,’ which women value for various 
reasons, and which are valued also by the parents of the younger 
students.” 
Miss Maitland is of the decided opinion that it is better 
for girls to separate from the home life when they desire 
to take collegiate studies. She thinks that they can pur- 
sue their work more successfully, satisfactorily and hap- 
pily in a hall of residence then at home. 


..--The students of the University of Bologna, Italy, 
have been engaged in a new industry, namely, thatof fabri- 
cating university testimonials. The young men of this 
schvol had during the past few years been living high, and 
as a consequence their grades’were low. Asa result a 
large percentage of applicants for degrees failed. The 
Students engaged an engraver named Tatz in the Via 
degli Arifici to make a seal for them containing the words 
“ Universita di Bologna.” This, together with forged sig- 
natures of professors and the rector, was used in making 
diplomas and reports. Accidentally the affair was discover- 
ed, and the guilty parties arrested and placed in the prison 
of Giovanni in Monte. 














Science. 


THE work of Charles Darwin will ever be the stim- 
ulus he gave to observation and thought. His ‘“‘ Thepry of 
Natural Selection,” as accounting for the origin of species, 
may be utterly swept.away ; but if so it will be by the line 
of thought which Mr. Darwin himself originated. He 
himself perceived that the selection of variations did not 
account for the origin of variety, nor has any satisfactory 
“law of variation ’’ been demonstrated to.this day. It is, 
however, being seen more clearly than ever, that variation 
in Nature takes a far wider range than even Mr. Darwin 
himself supposed. Up to his time a species was regarded 
as something definitely fixed from the beginning and for 
all time. Change was regarded as the work of. man, and 
this great author had to take “‘animals and plants under 
domestication,” in oftier to show how species might vary 
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under special conditions. The Biological serials now are 
filled with illustrations showing that while man can, by 
bringing together conditions rare or wholly wanting in 
Nature, produce forms that would never have occurred 
naturally, this power is of quite limited extent. “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further,” seems as mandatory as 
in the case of the swelling wave. On the other /hand the 
severe questioning of Nature herself is answered by the 
strange information, that variation is just as great if not 
greater there than man is able to produce. A writer in are- 
cent serial has taken the well-known Japan quince (Pyrus 
japonica) as an illustration. There is no closely allied 
species with which to hybridize, and man has done no 
more than transplant it from one piece of ground’ to an 
other. But he shows that the form of the fruit is in no 
two cases alike. A plate is given of fruit from thirty-five 
plants. If some of the closely connected forms were to 
disappear, leaving only half a dozen of the most distinct 
to remain, and these were to reproduce themselves in each 
in large numbers, and then cease variation to a great ex- 
tent again, botanists would regard them as distinct spe- 
cies, or marked variations deserving of a varietal. name. 
The question raised by the writer is whether or not there 
isin Nature a period of great activity in change during 
the life of any particular species and then again a period 
of rest in which heredity seems to have everything its own 
way. In other words, whether or not the whole active 
force of Nature is rhythmic. 


«eeeThe phosphorescent organs of a rare cuttlefish 
(Histioteuthis) from deep water have been investigated 
by Joubin. It comprises what the author calls a-mir- 
ror and an apparatus for producing light. He sup- 
poses that this organ does not function, and thatit is 
like a machine at rest; but if a living creature adapted 
for food wanders near the cuttlefish, this prey, be- 
ing of a higher temperature than the water in which it 
floats, emits heat rays, which impinge on the reflecting 
mirror and are then concentrated in the light-producing 
organ, causing there a sensation, the organs acting by re- 
flex action. The water around it is then lighted up by 
rays perceived by the eye of the cuttie. In a word, these 
organs are those of caloric sense. He has also found in 
another cuttlefish an extremely curious organ constructed 
in such a manner that it does not perceive light rays, but 
is solely adapted to receive heat rays, which confirms his 
hypothesis as to the nature of the organsin the other cut- 
tle. 


....The Hawaiian Islands, as the result of recent explo- 
ration, have been found to be richer in animal life than 
-was formerly supposed. As the result of a year’s investi- 
gation by the British Association, through its committee, 
it has been found that of birds there are 78 species, of 
which 57 are peculiar to this group. All the land and 
fresh-water shells are peculiar ; and of a thousand species of 
insects, 700 are not found elsewhere. It thus seems that 
these islands have by no means been populated from the 
continent, but have been centers of independent creation. 








Personals. 


THE Caire correspondent of the London Times tells the 
story of the escape from Omdurman of Father Rossignoli, 
one of the Europeans imprisoned by the Mahdi. Last 
March Major Wingate made an agreement with an Arab 
guide to bring the captive to Cairo for the sum of $1,500, 
Archbishop Sogaro gave him a visiting card with the mes- 
sage, in Latin: ‘‘To Father Rossignoli.—The time of your 
deliverance has arrived. Trust inGod. Come.” Abdul- 
lah left Cairo immediately, and reached Berber June 30th. 
Here he was arrested as an Egyptian spy, but disarmed 
suspicion by contracting a marriage and remaining at Ber- 
ber for two months. He then proceeded to Omdurman, 
where he found Father Rossignoli acting as a servant ina 
coffee shop, and after some days managed to communicate 
with him secretly. His first step was to find a boatman 
who would assist an Egyptian soldier of General Hicks’s 
army to escape to Berber to get rid of some heavy debts; 
but this failed. He then bought a camel and two don- 
keys; and Father Rossignoli, feigning illness, told his 
own servant that he was going to Khartfim for change 
of air, and secreted himself in a ruined building near 
the Nile, a few. miles from the town. Here he was 
joined by Abdullah with his slave and animals, 
and they proceeded with speed toward Berber. After 
two days’ hard traveling they were seized at Metam- 
meh during the night by fifteen dervish soldiers of the 
Berber garrison, who were out onaforay. To these Ab- 
dullah declared that he belonged to the Emir of Berber’s 
party, while Father Rossignoli concealed himself behind 
the camel, and, strange to relate, the soldiers released the 
whole party. At Berber, where they crossed the Nile, a 
more serious danger arose. Abdullah, after he had con- 
cealed Father Rossignoli in a deserted hut, was denounced 
to the Emir for traveling with a Christian. He was forth- 
with imprisoned, and the town was searched for Father 
Rossignoli, who hid ‘in sheep pens and other places. Even- 
tually Abdullah, by bribing the Emir, succeeded in obtain- 
ing his release. But by this time the news of Father 
Rossignoli’s escape had arrived from Omdurman with 
orders to the Emir to send scouts in all directions. Luck- 
ily, however, a rumor spread that the fugitives had gone 
toward Kassala, and this diverted attention from the 
neighborhood of Berber. Thus, after five days’ delay, on 
the night of November 9th, they secretly quitted the town, 
where they had spent eleven perilous days. Traveling 
night and day they reached Assouan on November 20th. 
During part of the time Father Rossignoli could neither 
-walk nor ride from exhaustion, and he must have suc- 
cumbed but for the incessant care and support of Abdul- 
lah. On November 25th they reached Cairo, after hard- 
ships which otly the most indomitable courage could have 
borne. ~ 
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Music, 


TnHE New York débuts of the pianist’ Bernhard Staven- 
hhagen and the young violoncellist Jean Gerardy, whose 
American concert tours have been arranged in conjunc- 
tion,@ccurred at the Music Hall on Thursday evening last. 
The older and younger artist are to be credited witha 
sincere success, quite on their respective merits. They came 
before an audience largely representing the critical and the 
professional circles of the town. On another occasion the 
characteristics of each will be discussed at more length, 
For the present the record rather than analysis must serve. 
particularly as the latter is due simultaneously to two 
newcomers of such note. Mr. Stavenhagen isin the early 
thirties, and not only in consequence of study and associa- 
tion (like every other really great player during several hun- 
dred years !) with Liszt, but on his own style and abilities is 
achoice representation of the Lisztian school of pianism; at 
once intellectual, refined,of fine technical finish and of keen 
artistic feeling. His program on this occasion, especially 
in considering Beethoven’s unimportant and unimpressive 
Third Concerto, left a good deal to be expected of his re- 
citals in furthering our knowledge of him. That time will 
make plainer Mr. Stavenhagen’s high endowments no 
doubt need be entertained; but that he is not a wonder- 
player is, apparently, already convincingly clear—and not 
unwelcome. The young Gerardy is another of those aston- 
ishing lads who are born with a precocity for mastering 
strings and bows that distances whole catalogs of adults, 
and proves that the ** royal road” exists—if one can but be 
born to walk it. He makes the ’cello interesting, delight- 
ful and eloquent, with a skill and a sense of music’s emo- 
tional depth beyond his years; and where other lads may 
be busy at their conservatory tasks, he is at home in 
Servais and Saint-Saéns and the modern esprits of the vio- 
loncello. Master Gerardy’s reception was as kind as Mr. 
Stavenhagen’s; and New York showed that it was not too 
busy with other matters to appreciate the two latest can- 
didates for its quick approval. Messrs. Stavenhagen and 
Gerardy will be heard often in this city and the country’s 
large towns until spring. The orchestra was directed by 
Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

The Philharmonic’s second concert paid a deserved com- 
pliment to Mr. E. A. McDowell, in making that well- 
known young American composer the soloist and to play 
his own fine Concerto in D Minor, Op. 23. This spirited 
work is too well known to need comment. Not in depre- 
cation, one can say ofits interpreter (in paraphrase of an old 
anecdote) that Mr. McDowell plays like acomposer. Mrs. 
Lillian Blauvelt was the other soloist. Mr. Seidl’s choice 
of a symphony was Beethoven’s Eighth. The not over- 
attractive ‘‘Authony and Cleopatra” Overture of Anton 
Rubinstein was put into the program, in tribute to the 
memory of its recently deceased writer; also Wagner’s 
occasional ‘‘ Funeral Music on Themes from von Web- 
er’s ‘ Euryanthe,’” which is of no consequence whatever. 
The audience was smaller than usual at a Philharmonic, 
but gracious in mood, 

The week at the New Metropolitan—the third of the sea- 
son—offered ‘‘ Mignon,” ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ in 
the evenings, ‘‘ Otello” for the afternoon, and ‘‘ Lucia ’’ as 
the Saturday night popular performance. What will be 
remembered as two repetitions from the course of the pre- 
ceding week—aud the ‘‘ Faust”? deserve similar charac- 
terizing. They were not less superb than their predecessors. 
“Otello” is done to the hight of admiration; and the 
town has found out the dignity and beauty of the presenta- 
tion of ‘“‘ Lohengrin.” This is, in almost every essential, 
a model performance. ‘‘ Mignon” brought with it the 
début, and a successful one, of Miss Mira Heller, a 
young Polish artist to whom nature and education 
alike have been, practical and kind in allotting 
to her a voice of fine quality, if moderate in its range, ex- 
celleat training, dramatic feeling, personal beauty and 
grac2, and an attractive stage demeanor. With allowance 
for some nervousness, the impression made by Miss Heller 
was wholly in her favor. It will probably be deepened by 
her succeeding appearances here. The Wilhelm Meister of 
the evening, Mr. Nouvelli, hinted at no addition of a satis- 
factory sort to such a ae company as Messrs. Abbey & 
Grau offer the city this winter, and on this occasion offered 
nothing to recommend him thereto. Mrs. Nordica was the 
Filina, Mrs. Scalchi Federico, Mr. Plancon the disconso- 
late and oppressive Lotario, anything but young or gay. 
* Mignon,” by the by, never isa joy sung in Italian and 
as a grand opera and in a large opera house ; and it seemed 
as out of place as usual on this evening. 

With respect to the concerts begun this week by the Church 
Choral Society, the dates of which accidentally were omitted 
from a previous aunouncement, the following informa- 
tion isinorder. The first and third pair of concerts tak- 
lace in the Caurch of Zion and St. Timothy; the second set 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church. Schedule: December 19th 
and 2ist, Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” J. F. Bridge’s cantata 
“The Cradle of Christ” and Liszt’s setting of Psalm xiii ; 
February 20th-2ist, early @ capella chorals, by Arcadelt, 
Palestrina and Mendelssohn, ‘‘An -Even Song” (new), 
by Harry Rowe Shelley, and ‘“‘The Resurrection,” by W. 
Le Grand Howland; April 24th-25th, the Prelude to Wag- 
ner’s “ Parsifal,”? Bach’s cantata ‘ God’s Time is the Best 
Time,” a “ Hallelujah” anthem, by Albert Becker, and Dr. 
Anton Dvorak’s Mass in D. Mr. George William Warren, 
as hitherto, will be the presiding musical director at all the 
concerts. In recognizing the acceptability of much of what 
the Secretary remarks above, it must withal be remembered 


hat performances given under the Society’s special con- 
pon alg ae mien a concert-orchestra into a church and church- 
service, which is an undesirable, persistent modern license. 
Nor has the preliminary service, held before each concert 
program of the evening is begun, seemed to us to assume 
its happiest interest and religious value under such secu- 
lar and perfunctory recurrence. We believe that the 
Church Choral Society could simplify and, so to say, con- 
certize the whole atmosphere of these valuable entertain- 
ments without loss of solemnity or the suggestive ecclesi- 
astical auspices, 
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DOMESTIC. 


THERE has been a general feeling in favor of some 
special tribute to Dr. Parkhurst for his work in this city. 
Various suggestions have been made, but last week the 
following letter, signed by a large number of prominent 
men, including Bishop Potter, Ccernelius Vanderbilt, W. 
H. Peckham, C. S. Smith, Cornelius Bliss, C. H. Dodge, 
Seth Low and others was sent to Dr. Parkhurst: 


“ Reverend and Dear Sir:—Your fellow-citizens of New York, 
united in a common aim to achieve and to preserve municipal 
integrity and manly uprightness in the discharge of public 
trusts, are deeply sensible of the debt of gratitude due to you for 
your three years’ campaign of disinterested and heroic effort to 
insure reform in our city government. 

“The impressive popular response shown by the result of the 
November elections isa direct and noble plaudit, doubtless more 
gratifying to you than any other reward. But we, as a commit- 
tee of your fellow-citizens at large, and irrespective of all divid- 
ing lines, would gladly add some special testimonial to your 
moral leadership in this great crusade for municipal reform, and 
we would heartily welcome an indication from yourself as to the 
most acceptable form of such testimonial.” 


To this Dr. Parkhurst replied as follows: 





“Gentlemen :—You will appreciate the delicacy of the situa- 
tion in which I am placed by your kind and affecting communi- 
cation just received. The victory of November 6th, and the love 
and confidence of my fellow-citizens are more than ample re- 
ward for all the services I have been able to render; nor ought it 
to be forgotten that, while I had a part, and a disagreeably con- 
spicuous part, in initiating the movement in our city, it is not by 
my efforts, but by the efforts of great numbers working in con- 
certed consecration of purpose, that that movement has been 
brought to its splendid consummation. It hardly need be said 
to you, therefore, that if it lies in your hearts to show, by any 
added means, the cordiality of your regard, such demonstration 
would require to take a shape that would not even be suggestive 
of personal enrichment to myself. 

“If am to answer your question as frankly as it is frankly 

asked, I should have to say that no action on your part would 
seem to me apposite whic. did not look in the direction of help- 
ing to establish and perpecuate the municipal results already 
secured. Thesuccess of November 6th needs to be made per- 
manent. My own efforts in that direction will be put forth pri- 
marily through the agency of the City Vigilance League, an or- 
ganization which has been in existence now for two years, which 
has established a specific basis of operation in each of the thirty 
Assembly districts of the city, and considers so much municipal 
sucecss as it has already helped to achieve rather the beginning 
than the end of its hopes. The League is mortgaged to no sect and 
to no school of politics; its members are not seeking office ; and 
we are bouad by the terms of our constitution to put forward no 
candidate for office. Our aim is to acquaint ourselves with our 
city, to study its needs, to publish existing abuses, whatever may 
be the party or whoever may be the man that may be responsible 
for them, and to stimulate, especially among the young men, 
both of our native and foreign population, that understanding of 
muuicip sl interests that shall help to make the municipal ballot 
intelligent, and that appreciation of civic duties that shall help 
to render the municipal ballot clean and honest. In a word, the 
League represents the continuance of that straight line of recti- 
tude and individual self-regardlessness needed in order to win 
the victory of November, and just as much needed in order to 
render the fruits of that victory an abiding possession. 

“This League needs a local habitation, sufficiently central to 
be easy of access from all quarters of the town; sufficiently com- 
modious to meet the growing requirements of its multiplying 
membership and enlarging interests. 

“The above is, of course, submitted to you only as a suggestion, 
to be accepted or rejected according to the promptings of your 
larger and your combined wisdom. Yours very sincerely, 

“C. H. PARKHURST.” 
In accordance with this an appeal is issued for subscrip- 
tions for the assistance of the League, to be sent to J. 
Langdon Erving, 37 Wall Street. 


....The past week has been the most sensational one in 
the history of the Police Investigation in this city. There 
have been two confessions, one by Police Captain Creeden 
on examination before the Committee, and one by ex- 
Ward-man Thorne, before the Assistant District Attorney 
in his cell in the Tombs, where he is awaiting trial for 
charges of bribery. There has been a positive identification 
of Mr. Croker with the receipt of special contributions, 
varied in amount, according to the special needs of Tam- 
many Hall, and President Martin and Superintendent 
Byrnes have both of them been put by Mr. Goff in a most 
humiliating position. Police Captain Stephenson has been 
convicted of bribery, but sentence has not yet been passed. 
The most intense interest was aroused in connection with 
Captain Creeden’s statement. When he first came on the 
stand Mr. Goff brought out very emphatically his fine war 
record, and then soughtin every way to induce him to tell 
the whole story of his appointment to a captaincy. At first 
he refused, but gradually other evidence was brought in, 
and, after thinking over the matter for a night, he decided 
to tell. Some years before he had been told he could have 
the office for $6,000, which he refused to pay. As, however, 
it became evident that, notwithstanding a good examina- 
tion, he would never get promoted, he assented to a 
payment of $12,000, raised subsequently to $15,000. Of this 
sum $5,000 was kept by the immediate go-between, who 
was a witness, and $10,000 was given to Assemblyman John 
Martin, a special friend of Police Commissionerggjow Po- 
lice Justice Voorhis, who gave the appointment. As 
Creeden finished he was warmly cheered, and received the 
thanks of the Committeeand the assurance of protection. 
As soon as the testimony was through, at a special execu- 
tive meeting of the Police Commissioners, on recommenda- 
tion of Superintendent Byrnes, a resolution was passed re- 
tiring Captain Creeden on the charges of perjury and of 
having paid money for his office. As soon as word 
of this came to the Lexow Committee there was great in- 
dignation. President Martin and Superintendent Byrnes 
were immediately summoned to the stand and, after under- 
going a most scathing examination at the hands of Mr. 
Goff, were compelled to promise that the Captain would be 
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restored. This was done the next day by a vote of 3 to i. 
the single vote being cast by Commissioner Sheehan who 
is under charge forcontempt of court in not producing his 
private accounts before the Committee, The confession of 
Ward-man Thorne has not yet been made public ; but it is 
stated that it is very complete, implicating a number of 
people whose names have not yet been mentioned. 


---.The House has been chiefly occupied with appropria- 
tion bills, A bill has been passed permitting railroads to 
pool their earnings. A motion to defeat the appropriation 
for collecting the Income Tax was defeated, and the regu- 
lations for the collection have been made public. 


--»»The annual meeting of the American Federation of 
Labor was held last week in Denver, Col. Among those 
present were John Burns and David Holmes, Members of 
Parliament, as representatives of the United Trades- 
Unions of England. 


FOREIGN. 

-...-Reports have continued to come in during the week 
with regard to the disturbances in Eastern Turkey, show- 
ing thatthe situation is worse even than has been sup- 
posed. Reports have been spread that the head of every 
Armenian family in Bitlis has been imprisoned, and there 
is a general imprisoning of Armenians for ransom. The 
proposition made that Consul Jewett attend the commis- 
sion and make a separate report has been disapproved by 
the Turkish Government, and he will accordingly not be 
sent. Itis reported that the Turkish commissioners have 
reached Erzingan, but that itis doubtful whether they 
will proceed further, as the roads are blocked with snow. 
There are also reports of great anxiety on the part of the 
Turkish Cabinet and the Sultan in view of the general re- 
ports and the position taken by the European Powers. It is 
impossible to state exactly the situation with regard to the 
investigating commission. It is said that the British 
Consul at Erzrim has urged that a special commission 
representing the English, Russian and French Govern- 
ments, be sent on immediately to investigate the situation. 
It may be that this is entirely apart from the commission 
appointed by the Turkish Government. So far as that is 
concerned, itseems probable that it will be accompauied by 
regular representatives of the principal powers, England, 
Russia, Austria, France, and probably Germany, altho the 
last seems to be somewhat disinclined to press matters. 


...-The Japanese have captured Kinchow, fifty miles 
north of Shan-hai-kuan, and Feng Huang. There was al- 
most no opposition, the last garrison being three times as 
large as the Japanese army. This leaves the route to 
Moukden open, and prevents any relief coming from Pe- 
king. With regard to outrages committed by the Japanese 
trocps at Port Arthur, a high official has stated that they 
are greatly exaggerated, and that whatever of atrocities 
were committed were upon soldiers, not upon civilians, 
and were provoked by the outrageous treatment of the 
Japanese by the Chinese when it was found ‘shat they 
could not hold the place. 


....Sir John Thompson, the Prime Minister of Canada, 
died at Windsor Castle, December 12th, after an attack of 
illness lasting only fifteen minutes. His loss is greatly felt 
throughout Canada, as it was largely through his influ- 
ence that cordial relations have been maintained be- 
tween Canada and England. The Governor-General has 
requested Mr. McKenzie Bowell to form a new Cabinet. 
He has had a great deal of active experience as Minister of 
Customs, and during the absence of Sir John Thompson 
held the office of Acting Premier. The body of the Premier 
will be conveyed to Canada for interment. 


....A report comes from Paris that the Queen of Mada- 
gascar has intimated her willingness to yield entirely to 
the demands of the French. 


.... he Emperor Francis Joseph has given his approval 
to the laws in Hungary dealing with disputes between the 
Church and State. 


...-The funeral of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps took 
place December 15thin Paris. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


MEN and women have no more right to contaminate the at- 
mosphere that others must breathe with their doubts and irrita- 
bilities and dissatisfactions than the owner of a furnace hasa 
right to permit it to belch forth vast clouds of smoke. Burn your 
own smoke !—The Watchman. 

....The moral courage of Dr. Parkhurst has been all along cen- 
spicuous, but it shone superbly when he kindly, but firmly, de- 
clined to interfere in behalf of a criminal captain of police for 
whom his daughters came to plead. Ifthe people of New York 
are not true enough to follow his lead in that degree they will 
deserve the yoke of Tammany rule for another generation.—The 
Evangelist. 





....Old and young come to him [Dr. Parkhurst] with their 
problems of life. He enters into their feelings, he knows their 
temptations, and appreciates their weaknesses. While stern in 
his judgment of sin, he loves the sinner. Many are the hours of 
vicarious suffering he has spent, with the sins of others weighing 
him down. How has this scholarly man, once absorbed in his 
books, giving out obscure thought in complicated sentences, 
seemingly so far away from the common people—how has he 
come into close touch with these people, showing this depth and 
breadth of human sympathy ?—C. P. B., in The Congregationalist. 


....One reason that we abhor the doctrine of anti-medicine 
faith healing is, that there are in the United States more than 
one hundred thousand persons of recognized abnormal minds, 
including the insane and the idiotic. All the idiots and many 
of the deranged are blameless; they are not suffering the conse- 
quences of theirsins. If there were anything of truth in this 
puerile dream, many of these might be healed. But these super- 
stitious people talk on, finding their alleged marvelous but 
natural cures in restricted realms, such as self-limited diseases 
or those that vary with circumstances, are relieved by changes 
of climate, or may be cured by the belief that they will recover, 
—Christian Advocate. 
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THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 
CHRISTMAS is a day of joy and gladness. No other 


festival kindles such a kindly and exuberant feeling. 
Easter is joyous, but we cannot celebrate the triumphant 
resurrection of our Lord without remembering that the 
agony and death of the cross immediately preceded it. 

The rejoicings of Easter are therefore shaded by the 
thought of the great tragedy of Good Friday. 

But Christmas is a day of pure gladness. It reminds 
us not of death, but of birth; not of suffering manhood, 
but of the beginning of sweet and peaceful child-life, 
With the wonderful career of Jesus fully before us we 
delight to think of his infant days and of the years of 
his boyhood. Itis a child festival, and we get most out 
of it if we observe it with the simplicity and abounding 
joy of childhood. 

Christ was, nay is, a child, for are we not constantly 
living his life over again? His coming was not as a 
prince of earth but as the prince of Heaven. He came 
without angelic accompaniment to one of the humblest 
homes in Judea, and his first cradle was a manger. It 
was not to his mother or her husband, but to the shep- 
herds on the plain that the songs of the skies were sung. 
He came to be one of us ; to take upon him, with our na- 
ture, our limitations, and to learn by hard experience 
what human toil, human sorrow and human disappoint- 
ment are, and what life holds for the alleviation of its 
ills. But he was without sin. In infancy we see inno- 
cency, in childhood, willfulness, in youth, way wardness, 
and in maturity, unrighteousness. But Christ was never 
swillful nor wayward nor unrighteous. When he died on 
the cross, with the world’s weight of wo upon him, he 
was as free from sin as when the ‘‘ manger of Bethlehem 
cradled a King.” The Christ-child, tho he knew not 
sin; was made to be sin for us; that is, he suffered pen- 
alties for our sin as tho it were his alone. 

The deepest joy of childhood comes out of its peace. 
Tt is as the Prince of Peace that we think of the infant 
son of the Virgin. The hymn that announced his com- 
ing to the keepers of the flocks was.a hymn to peace. 
God is love; Christ is Peace, Peace on Earth. He is the 
Good Will of Heaven to men. Willa-man fight against 
God? He- shall have ‘misery. He is at war, ‘not 

ovly with his Maker, -but with himself and with 


. 
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_ his fellow-men, Sin is strife, it is: war, it is bit-. 


terness, it is death. Christ. comes to the hearts of. 
men as gentle Peace, and seeks to fill them with joy ; not 
with terrors and warnings and lightnivgs.of wrath, but 
as the Infant Incarnate, signifying all gentleness, tender- 


mess, love and forgiveness. And He has told us that we - 


may best come into his kingdom as little children. 

Blest Babe of Bethlehem, come as the Child of Peace 
and joy into every heart! Subdue by thy gentleness the 
fierceness of our untamed spirits; teach us how to turn 
our vain pride into thy princely humility ; kindle in our 
death-chilled souls a warm desire to share the innocency 


of childhood, that our lives may be peace, that a well of - 


joy may be opened in us, and that as children of the - 
Heavenly Father we may hear Thee say, ‘‘ Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” 





LET NO GUILTY MAN ESCAPE. 


THE richest vein of roguery the Lexow Investigating 
Committee has yet struck was uncovered last week. So 
far the inquiry has related chiefly to the subordinates, 
with only now and then an intimation that those higher 
in authority were implicated iacorrupt acts. Last week 
Police Captain Creeden, who was on the stand and was 
questioned respecting a fund of $15,000 raised in his 
name at the time that he was appointed captain, made a 
confession. Tho he at first denied that he bought his 
promotion he was afterward induced to make a clean 
breast of it ; and other testimony was given which con- 
nected the corrupt transaction with one of the police 
commissioners, now a police justice. 

Previous testimony had gone to show that the price of 
promotion to a captaincy in the department was in the 
neighborhood of $15,000. This was the amount that 
Captain Creeden and his friends raised and paid over to 
one Reppenhagen, who in turn gave it to one Martin 
with the understanding that it was to go to Police Com- 
missioner (now Police Justice) Voorbis, with whom Mar- 
tin was on close terms of intimacy. Creeden had been 
examined for promotion twice and had received a high 
credit mark in each case ; but he found that he could not 
be promotd withcut the payment of money. Altho 
Police Justice Voorhis denies the charge that he received 
any money, as does also Martin, Reppenhagen swears 





- that he paid over $10,000 of the amount, keeping, ac- 


cording to arrangement, $5,000 for his own trouble. 
There is no room to doubt that such a transaction oc- 
curred. If anything additional to the confession of 
Captain Creeden and the testimony of Reppenhagen 
were needed it isfound in the bank transactions. 

While the uncovering of this infamous bargain oc- 
casions no surprise, because the public had already been 
led to believe the worst things of the depa:tment, it is, 
after all, somewhat of a shock. We have for years been 
condemuing the Tammany machine as terribly corrupt 
through andthrough. Mayor Hewitt was satisfied when 
he was at the head of the city government that it was 
rotten in spots ; but he had no legal proof of it and could 
not get it. This proof is now being given from day to 
day, and it shows that the worst suspicions of the past 
fell short of the reality. More and more as the character 
of the Police Department is revealed does the convic- 
tion of Dr. Parkhurst that the department must be abol- 
ished and built up anew become the opinion of the 
public. It hardly seents possible that any of the higher 
officers of the force are free from the taint of corruption. 
Who among them is honest? According to Captain 
Creeden’s account—-and he had a most honorable record 
until the temptation came to buy a captaincy—no one 
can hope for advancement to a captaincy without buy- 
ing his position outright. In any formal reorganiza- 
tion would not suspicion attach to those of the higher 
officers who were retained? Would the sensitive public 
mind suspect political deals, by which men of influence 
would be retained for other reasons than honesty and 
efficiency ? 

One important thing has been settled by the revela- 
tions of the week, and that is that the investigation 
must go on. Some question had arisen whether the 


Committee had not proceeded as far as it was profitable , 


to go, and it was intimated that political influences were 
being brought to bear to end the labors of the Committee. 
But it is now practically settled that the probing must go 
on. The Committee may receive a new lease of life when 
the Senate meets next month, and with competent coun- 
sel in place of Mr. Goff, who is to take his seat on the 
bench, the work of ferreting out the rascals should pro- 
ceed, The scope of the work of the Committee might 
well be enlarged. It is now limited to certain depart- 
men It would be well that there should bea thorough 
ex ation of all the departments, even if it should 
take the best part of the coming year. Itis necessary to 
know the extent of the corruption in order that reme- 
dies may be applied ; and certainly the scoundrels who 
have been fattening on bribes, and blackmail and steal- 
ings ought to be exposed so that they may be prosecuted 
in the courts, convicted, fined and imprisoned. : 

One of the most startling disclosures of the week was 
made in the testimony of one Moran to the e:fect that 
he was in the habit of sending checks to Richard Croker 
for the privilege of a contract for towing city scows. 
He did not claim that an assessment had been made’ on 
him but that he became satisfied that it would be wise 
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for him to make. contributions to Tammany’s election 
and Fourth of July expenses if he would keep the con- 
tract.: Checks were produced in court drawn by Moran 
to the order of Richard Croker, the Tammany Boss... They 
bore Croker’s indorsement, showing that he had used 
them. Mr. Goff gave: a public invitation to Mr. @roker 
to come forward and explain the transaction, but that 
gentleman intimated to the reporters that he did not 
think an explanation necessary. Perhaps he had in 
mind the poor success that certain implicated officials 
have had who appeared before the Lexow Committee 
to. vindicate themselves. 

Captain Stephenson was convicted last week of accept- 
ing a basket of peaches as a bribe. This was a small 
offense in comparison with that of those who have re- 
ceived hundreds and thousands of dollars. It is to be 
hoped that the prosecution of the men whose crimes are 
revealed by the Lexow Committee will proceed without 
fear of favor in our criminal court:. It would be unfor- 
tunate to catch the little scoundrels and allow the big 
ones to escape. Noone has very great confidence in the 
District-Attorney’s office as it is now. conducted, but 
public opinion is so strong that perhaps it can compel 
that office to do its whole duty. We-must get at the 
facts ; we much catch the scoundrels, and we must reor- 
ganize the city government on an honest basis, in order 
to vindicate our right to honest, intelligent and compe- 
tent self-government. 


in 


THE VINDICATION OF ELMIRA. 


Last week Monday Governor Fiower dismissed tbe 
charges against the managers of the Eimira Reforma- 
tory, and on Wednesday Mr. Brockway was restored to 
his position as Superintendent. 

Through all the trying ordeal to which he has been 
subjected, the Board of Managers have stood by him to a 
man. When strangely deserted by his natural allies, the 
State Board of Charities who, almost as much as the 
managers themselves, are responsible for the system and 
its admivistration at Elmira, he was still supported by 
the Prison Commission of the State, by such eminent 
authorities as Mr. Sanborn, President of the Mas:achu- 
setts Board of Charities, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, 
and by the most earnest and intelligent writers on prison 
reform in the public press. 

The result of the investigation is no surprise to us. 
We have not been able to see how a rational inquiry 
could reach any other conclusion. We believe now, as 
we said at the beginning, that toinvolve the State in such 
an investigation, on the basis of such evidence as was 





‘ laid before the Board of Charities, was scandalous. We 


‘ook to our State Boards to protect the public institutions 
and the public servants from such assaults and from 
such astrain as has been put on the public faith in prison 
reform. It was the duty of the New York Board to do 
this. Their failure to subject the Litchfield report to an 
intelligent and searching examination was the first great 
lapse in public duty in the case. It was one which leaves 
that Board, above all others, responsible for the painful, 
expensive and demoralizing inquiry that succeeded. At 
the clamor raised by The World the public only shrug- 
ged their shoulders; but the State Board of Charities with 
their yearly visitations and reports, the patrons, support- 
ers, vouchers and in some sense founders of the Reforma- 
tory, raised a different and far more serious issue. That 
they were persuaded into the action they took on the 
evidence presented to them, remains the deeply mortify- 
ing feature of the whole business, 

They, however, have this to be glad of in the findings 
of the Governor’s commission, that they vindicate their 
former conclusions against their more recent confusions, 
and, tu quote the old saying, cairy the appeal back from ° 
“Philip drunk to Philip sober.” The report has saved the 
work they haye been slowly and intelligently building up 
these many years. Ithassaved alsotothe Reformatory the 
great and wholly exceptional superintendent whose work 
they have so often commended and who now comes out 
of this inquiry with substantially the same testimony to 
his honest fidelity in both the reports. 

It has saved the principle on which the Reformatory 
was based, and especially the direction given to it by that 
eminent authority in such matters, the late Theodore 
William Dwight. It.has saved the wonderful disciplin- 
ary system which has grown up under Mr. Brockway 
and which has not only been the admiration and the 
study of prison reformers in the whole civilized world, 
but has returned more convicts reformed to honest life 
than anything before attempted. It has saved the prin- 
ciple of the indeterminate sentence and parole on good 
behavior, and by doing this has kept the great State of 
New York in the line of advance from the old demoral- 
izing methods of confinement which have transformed 
and are still transforming so many of our jails and pris- 
ons into nurseries of a criminal class. 

It is not worth while to waste time in regret that there 
was a minority report, or to engage in the useless indus- 
try of explaining away its force. The important facts in 
the case are not those in which the reports differ, but 
those in which they agree ; and they are many and cover 
the main points of the original attack. They agree in 
sweeping away the terrible charges laid before the. Gov- 
‘ernor by. the State Board of Charities with such a flourish 
ofproof, They agree that ‘no convict has received any 
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» serious or permanent injury,” or even “ an injury leaving 


a permanent mark.” The charge that convicts have died 
or been maimed in any way or degree, are declared un- 
founded in both reports. 
These were the main points in the original attack. It 
was’ only when it became evident, as the hearing ad- 
- vanced, that these charges could not be maintained that 


~ mew issues were raised, and other very different and ir- 


relevant, tho not unimportant, issues thrown into the 
case, 

Jadge Learned, in his minority report, disagrees 
mainly on these secondary points. He attacks, for ex- 
ample, the legality of corporal punishment, but in doing 
so has to oppose his opinion as Commissioner to his opin. 
ion as Associate Justice on the Supreme Bench, where, 
acting under responsibility, he concurred in the position 
which is now taken again by the Governor, as well as by 
Dr. Flint and Mr. Deyo. This curious, not to say contra- 
dictory position, leaves the readers of the minority report 
free totake their choice between Judge Learned on the 
bench and Judge Learned on the Commission. Which- 
ever choice they make they still have to struggle with 
the perplexity which Dr, Flint and Mr. Deyo press home 
with great force, how a man to whom all corporal pun- 
ishment is both illegal and barbarous could be a fit man 
to sit on the inquiry whether that administered at El- 
mira was legal or humane. 


In reviewing the long and painful controversy, we are © 


not without hope that it may prove to have promoted the 
public interests. The vindication of a public servant 
and a great system of penal refurm must carry with it a 
fortifying as well as an educative influence on the public 
mind. But it is a discipline which costs high, runs great 
riske, and places the parties who brought it on under 
responsibilities which good citizens should be slow to 
assume, 

The public service of Mr. Brockway should protect 
him against vicious and unfounded attack. Such attacks 
do not encourage eminent cilizens who are capable of 
great things to offer their unpaid service to the State. 
They may easily brush aside the attemptsof sensational 
journals to exploit their sales ; but it is a serious discour- 
agement when the State Board of Charities, in a great 
State like New York, fails them in a great juncture like 
this at Elmira. 


_ 
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A PROPHECY THAT FAILED. 








In May and June of 1893 there was a great public dis- 
cussion lasting fifteen days in Amritsar, a principal city 
of the Punjab, Northern India, between a famous Mo- 
hammedan doctor, the Mirza of Qadian, and a Christian 
convert from Mohammedanism, Mr. Abdullah Athim. 
Doubtless the friends of both champions claimed vic- 
tory ; but the Mohammedan doctor clinched whatever 
advantage he supposed he had secured, or tried to re- 
trieve his failure, by the prophecy that within fifteen 
months, a month for every day of the discussion, his an- 
tagonist would die. This had been revealed to him as 
the judgment of God. Now the prophecy did not lack 
in shrewdness, for Mr. Athim was an old man and rather 
feeble, and the fifteen months would cover two hot sum- 
mers. 

. Of course, with the end of the discussion interest did 
not end. Pamphlets and books were published on both 
sides, and, worst of all, what was the greatest of all 
profanations, a Christian convert had the audacity to 
translate the Koran out of the stately Arabic into the 
common language of the people, into simple idiomatic 
Urdu. This created panic enough in the enemy’s camp. 
Many who before had ignorantly supposed that it was 
their duty to admire the Koran as a great and pure 
work, were now astounded at its character and compared 
it with the Gospels greatly to its disadvantage. Conver- 
sions from Mohammedanism increased; and, much to the 
amazement and indignation of the Mirza, among the 
converts was one of those who had been his nearest 
friend, who had helped arrange the rules of the contro- 
versy and was secretary in behalf of the Mohammedans 
while ics lasted. A little after, the Mirza’s own brother- 
in-law accepted Christianity, and two other young Mo- 
hammedans with him. Meanwhile the months passed by 
and it was reported about that Mr. Athim’s health was 
better rather than worse, and that he was likely to sur- 
vive the period of the prophecy. This would never do, 
and three attempts were made upon his life. A new 
prophecy was whispered about that he was to die from a 
poisonous snake bite, and sure enough a cobra was left one 
night in a jar at his door, The end of the term ap- 
proached and there was excitement everywhere, not 
only in Amritsar but in all the cities of the Punjab. 
Meanwhile Mr. Athim had been spending the time at 
Ludhiana and Ferozepore ; but when the term was ended 
his return to Amritsar was quite a regal progress, The 
Christians gathered in crowds to welcome him, and 
thanked God for the non-fulfillment of the prophecy. He 
made a speech against false prophets. The Christians 
carried him through the main bazaars of the city, show- 
ing their hero alive ; tho even so some skeptics thought 
it was not the great Sahib Abdullah Athim, but a rubber 
doll which bowed at the pressure of the foot of an at- 
tendant. The Mohammedans are unhappy, and declare 
that the Mirza was a pretender, which nobody tries to 
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deny ; and it is believed that a new era has begun there 
in mission work among the Mohammedans, 

It is only in India that mission work among the Mo- 
hammedans has bad any great success. But the fall of 
the great Mohammedan power of Turkey is near at hand, 
and with that fall we may expect a very great exodus 
from Islam. Meanwhile it is not safe for a Moslem, 
Mirza or Mollah, or anybody else, to prophesy unless he 
knows. 


AN “INFORMER” CHEERED. 


One of the most striking and remarkable incidents 
that occurred before the Lexow Committee last week 
may not receive the attention it deserves. It is a moral 
lesson of very great importance. 1t is another illustra- 
tion, of which the sessions of the Committee have pre- 
sented more than one, that the moral sense of the com- 
munity is not utterly destroyed, if one can only remove 
the crust with which we cover up our conscience. 

Captain Creeden has as good a record as any officer in 
the police force of New York City. He served with great 
credit in the War, and has done his duty with unusual 
faithfulness for many years as one of the guardians of 
the public peace. He was called as a witness, and Mr. 
Goff brought out his record, made evident his sympathy 
and that of the Committee with him, and then asked 
him definitely whether he had been compelled to pay 
money to the Police Commissioners in order to procure 
his promotion from sergeant to captain of the police. 
He was told that it would not be regarded as bribery but 
as blackmail if he had been compelled thus to pay 
for the promotion which he had earned by his merit, 
He hesitated long when the question was sprung 
upon him, and then in a low voice denied that he had 
done so, Again and again Mr. Goff endeavored to per- 
suade him to own the facts; but he sti!l declined, altho 
in such a way as to make it evident that he was act- 
ing under great restraint. That night he consulted with 
his family, and the next morning when he was again put 
upon the stand he said that he had concluded that it was 

his duty to tell the whole truth ; that the reason he did 
not tell before was his dread of being an ** informer”; 
that his father had been one of the Irish revolutionists, 
and he had been brought up to believe nothing was more 
contemptible than to be an informer, and that he kad 
been unwilling to betray those with whom he had been 
associated and to whom he had paid the money or those 
who had raised money for him, but thathe was now con- 
vinced that it was his duty to give the full information. 
This he accordingly did at great length, supported by 
other witnesses, bringing the guilt of blackmail in the 
department to the very heads of it. 

After he had fiuished—and this is the point to which 
we wish to call attention—when his own mind was in 
doubt whether he should feel humiliated by his confes- 
sion or whether his conscience should feel relief, the 
whole crowd of spectators burst into a hearty cheer for 
‘him. The members of the Committee reached forward 
to shake his hand. Mr. Goff stated that the Committee 
and the prosecution would regard it as a great breach of 
propriety and an injury to the public service if, in pun- 
ishment for his confession, he should be removed from 
his position. He had the thanks of the Committee, and 
it was made evident to him that he had the thanks of the 
whole community. He had done what was right. 

This incident brings out into the clear light of day the 
true view to be held in reference to those who give in- 
formation to the public authorities as to breaches of pub- 
lic morals, There is a prevailing sentiment that it is a 
mean thing to expose the crime of one whom you know ; 
that one is under an obligation to stand by the criminal 
instead of standing by the public ; that there is a certain 
right of confidence which must be held sacred, as if the 
criminal had more rights than the public. This might 
be true in a case where the so-called crime is merely one 
of convention or tyranny. We can imagine a case where 
law is used, as among the Armenians for oppression, 
violence and murder, and where it would be contempti- 
bly mean for one fellow-sufferer to betray another. Of 
this there is no question ; but we livein a country where 
law is used, where our rulers generally mean to rule 
justly, and where, if there be corruption in government, 
it is one of the worst of crimes, which no one has a 
right to condone or to conceal. Had Captain Creeden 
refused to inform, he would have deserved no mercy ; 
because he has informed, he bas proved himself a friend 
of good government, a friend of the public, and he has 
done that which is right before God and man, 

Perhaps the best application of this principle is in the 
case of boys or young men in school or college. It is a 
most lamentable fact that there is prevailing iithese 
schools a very wide sentiment to the effect that teachers 
and pupils are mutual enemies and that the pupils must 
stand together always in favor of each other, no matter 
what the crime is of which one of them may be guilty. 
The fact is that an act of violence or cruelty done by a 
student is an offense against all the students and not 
against the faculty merely. It is an offense against law 
and decency as well. It has no rights. Itshould be out- 
lawed. Itis not good conscience, but bad conscience 
which forbids one student to inform against another 
who has been guilty of one of these offenses. There have 

been outbreaks within the last year or two which have 
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éven ended in death, in which students have refused to 
give the information which might lead to the detection 
of the criminal, The man in such a case who informs 
deserves praise, not bi ; he should be honored, not 
despised. We trust that this case of Captain Creeden 
and the applause he has received for being an informer 
may make it clear toa great many people that it is not 
the informing that is wrong or mean or contemptible, 


but the crime against which it may be a duty to give in- 
formation. 








Cditorial Notes. 


WE give our readers this week forty large pages of read- 
ing matter. Christmas dominates the week, and accord- 
ingly Bishop C. L. Reinke speaks of the Savior’s Birthday ; 
the distinguished English religious writer, Dr. Alexander 
Maclaren, supplies a Christmas meditation; Bishop Tan 
ner’s title is Our Christmas Tree; Dr. I. M. Atwood tells 
what Christianity has done for the world; the Countess 
von Krockow contrasts the American with the German 
celebration of Christmas; Alice Morse Earle’s holiday 
sketch tells the story of the Doctor’s Pie Plates; Elizabeth 
C. Cardozo has a sweet vision of a child; Bishop Newman 
gives the correct account of General Grant’s baptism; A. 
Tolman Smith reports the result of the election of the Lon- 
don School Board ; Clinton R. Woodruff gives an account 
of the National Conference for Good City Government, 
held in Minneapolis; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter is 
chiefly devoted to the doings of Congress; Miss Walker 
invites the reader to a visit to the Water Color Club and 
the Whistler Exhibition; and William H. Coleman and 
George Husmann discuss agricultural topics. There are 
Christmas poems by Harriet E. Kimba!J, Thomas Driffili, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Lizette W. Reese and Emma A. 
Lente; and stories by Katharine B. Foot and Dorothy E. 
Nelson. 





IN THE INDEPENDENT of January 3d, 1895, Bishops, 
Moderators of General Assemblies, Presidents of Confer- 
ences and Conventions will describe, each for his own de- 
nomination, the chief ecclesiastical events of the year, 
showing what the Churches are doing and how they are 
growing. Each communication will indicate what steps 
are being taken toward Church Union. The same issue 
will also contain Statistical Tables, giving the latest 
returns for all denominations, and comparing them with 
those of the Census of 1890. Orders for copies should be 
sent in early. 


THE Presbytery of New York deserves universal sympa- 
thy and will receive it. Itis the body which is honored by 
Dr. Parkhurst’s membership. Since he has done so great 
a work in revealing the corrupt character of Tammany’s 
control of the metropolis, and since he has been honored 
with public dinners and with the approval ofthe press, 
Democratic and Republican, secular and religious, and of 
all bis decent fellow-c'tizens, it was only natural that it 
should occur to a member of his own presbytery that some 
modest recognition of the worth of his work should be 
taken. Of course, the layman who proposed a committee 
to draw up a suitable minute had no idea that any one 
could possibly object ; but there was objection and a vig- 
orous speech in support of it by the Rev. Dr. Francis P. 
Mullally. This is anew name to the public. Parkhurst 
we know, Briggs we know, Van Dyke we know, and all 
the rest; but who is Mullally? He isa minister without 
a pastoral charge. Jealous for the honor and digaity of 
the presbytery, he came forward just in the nick of time 
and prevented the adoption of what seemed to everybody 
else not only a harmless but a highly commendable 
resolution. Dr. Mullally (he was careful to tell the 
reporters to spell his name with four 1’s) does not 
believe that a minister is called to preach civic right- 
eousness; he would draw a sharp line between duties 
to the State and duties to God, and he would exclude from 
“the court of Jesus Christ” all civil and social methods. 
If the members of the presbytery want to give recognition 
to Dr. Parkhurst’s work they ought. he contends, to 
adjourn asa presbytery and meet as citizens. Of course 
they did not want to dothis, and so put the resolution over 
fora month. We say the presbytery is deserving of public 
sympathy. Dr. Mullally with his four 1’s and his sym- 
pathy for Tammany, has succeeded in placing it in a false 
position, and in doing so has attained a prominence almost 
as great as that of Dr. Parkhurst himself. We might 
never have heard of him if this resolution of thanks to Dr. 
Parkhurst had not been proposed. That was his oppor- 
tunity. He was quick enough to see it, and asa result he 
has bounded suddenly into publicity as the only co- 
presbyter, so far as we know, who thinks that Dr. Park- 
hurst has done what a minister ought not to do and that 
his services to the metropolis ought not to have presby- 
terial recognition. Dr. Parkhurst will be known in all the 
futureas the man who overthrew Tammany; Dr. Mullally 
(spell it with four I's and accent the second syllable), will 
be known, as long as the memory of him lasts, as the man 
who defied thecommon sense of the presbytery and induced 
it to postpone its tribute to its most distinguished mem- 
ber. 


...-The new measure of religious liberty in Hungary 
shows a gratifying movement of thought in Eastern 
Europe. If the Czar would only raise the siege of the 
Stundists, now, what again there would be to the credit of 
1895, . 
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THE Union of can Hebrew Congregations has been 
holding its convention in New Orleans, and Leo N. Levi, 
Esq., of Galveston, was the appointed orator of the day. 
We do not easily discover the dynamite in his address 
-which caused such an explosion that it was with difficulty 
that a vote of thanks was offered him, while the motion to 
have.the address printed was postponed for decision to a 
later day. So far as we can see, and we have read the ad- 
dress through, all that he did was in a mild enough way to 
ask the rabbis present if they would please take pains to 
give to the old folks and the children in their congrega- 
tiens an understandable answer to the question, What is 
Judaism ? and how it ciffers#from other religions. He in- 
sisted that if rabbis wish to preserve their ancient religion 
they must, as spiritual leaders, define it and adhere to it 
themselves and teach it to their congregations. This, he 
said, might cause some who are now posing as. Jewish 
rabbis to recede from the position they have held or even 
to separate themselves from Judaism ; but at least we 
should not see the sacred doctrines of Judaism assailed 
from Jewish pulpits to Jewish hearers by so-called Jewish 
rabbis. He longed for a leader who, in these days when 
the people are discussing their rabbis and regard the doc- 
trines they teach with indifference, will be imbued with a 
pérfect faith in the Mosaic law, and study it with a broad 
and liberal mind, and will not be so much busied with elo- 
quence as heis with deeds and instruction. Half of those 
present seemed to think this was something terrible, and a 
number of conservative rabbis offered their protests. Now 
to us it seems quite as much a conservative as a liberal 
address ; but the incident indicates both the unrest there 
is. in Jewish circles and the demand for an earnest and 
spiritual religious instruction, such .as our readers will 
remember was not leng ago made by Miss Lazarus. It is 
a remarkable fact that the two extremes of Judaism can 
hold together without division. 


JUDGE Woops, sitting in the United States Court at 
Chicago, has found Debs, the head of the American Rail- 
way Union and the leader of the great strike in Chicago, 
guilty of contempt of court and indicates a sentence of 
six months. Those associated with Debs are also guilty 
and will be punished accordingly. We are glad of this re- 
sult. Unless this decision should be subsequently over- 
thrown it will prove a precedent of great value. It will 
settle the question of the right of interference by the courts 
of the United States on the basis of the Interstate Com- 
merce law, and also on that of the provisions for the carry- 
ing of the United States mails. The points of the defense 
were, in the first place, that the Court had no jurisdiction ; 
second, that there was no conspiracy, and third, that the 
injunctions were not disobeyed. This was a purely tech- 
nical defense, for everybody knows that Debsand his associ- 
ates did all they could to interfere with the running of 
trains carrying United States mails and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce law, and that no atten- 
tion was paid to the injunctions issued by the 
Court. We are glad that the courts take a different 
view of the part which Debs and his associates 
played in the tragic occurrences at Chicago from that set 
forth in the report of the United States Strike Commis- 
sion, The view of the Commission seems to be that the 
strikers were only asserting an inalienable right of labor, 
and that the railroads themselves were to blame for the 
outrages committed because they entered iuto a com- 
bination. If the acts of Debs and his associates were inno- 
cent acts, then any city in the country is liable to pass 
under the control of mob law, and there would be no re- 
dress. Thecrime of the outbreak in Chicago was a crime 
against government. This was its most important aspect. 
While it destroyed property of the railroads, and prevent- 
ed them from running their trains, it was a defiance of the 
law, order and peace, an enforced suspension of the rights 
of the general public and a criminal interference with the 
carrying ofthe mails. Ifcourts cannot intervene in such 


cases then society is indeed helpless and law is an empty- 


pretense. The decision of Judge Woods we count as one of 
prime importance in the Jine of vindication of the rights 
of the public and of public corporations. 


SINCE the elections there have been hints in the news- 
papers that Mr. Thomas C. Platt has become di-satisfied 
with Dr. Parkhurst, and also with the Committee of Sev- 
enty, and desires to take the affairs of thecity of New York 
into his own hands as Republican boss. Much of this 
might have passed for mere newspaper surmise if The 
Evening Post had not succeeded in a clever attempt to get 
evidence in support of it. By some means it has obtained 
a copy of a letter which Mr. Platt has sent to the editors 
of Republican newspapers in the rural districts of the State, 
asking them to open an attack upon Dr. Parkhurst and 
the Committeeof Seventy. He told them he would “ap- 
preciate all” that they could do in response to his solicita- 
tion. He inclosed with it a long communication from 
which they might draw materials for spontaneous editorial 
utterances. This document, which has much literary 
merit, if it has no other, does not fail to recognize the serv- 
ices which Mr. Platt has given to the Republican Party, 
and the wisdom and success of his leadership. It refers to 
the “daily bulletins’? which Dr. Parkhurst has issued, and 
to those which have emanated from the Committee of 
- Seventy, and points out that their object seems to be to 
direct what the new Governor, the new Mayor, and the new 
Legislature shall do with reference to New York City. 
Mr. Thomas C. Platt is lauded as the one who under- 
stands what the Republicans want, and his voice is 
declared to be the voice of the Republican Party. He 
causes it to be announced that the Republican Party, 
alias Thomas C. Platt, will take no dictation from Dr. 
Parkhurst.and the Committee of Seyenty. In short, Mr. 
Thomas C: Platt has given notice that he has resumed his 
position..as. boss, and wants Dr. Parkbyrst and the Com- 
mittee-of Severity, and all others to stand aside and let him 
manage the affairs not only of the State but of the city, 
It is a most impudent attempt on the part of this dis- 
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credited boss to snatch the frpits of victory from the hands 
“of those who were the chief agents in bringing it about. 
Dr. Parkhurst is not a boss, the Committee of Seventy is 
not a boss; but they have some right to advise what is 
‘best for the new government of New York City. They 
represent more than the Republican Party. They repre- 
sent the citizens of New York, without regard to political 
creed, who united tooverthrow: Tammany. It is just as 
impertinent in Thomas C. Platt to tell:them to stand 
aside avd to assume himself to dictate the policy of the 
new city administration as it would be in Richard Croker, 
the ex-boss of Tammany, or ex-Mayor Gilroy. The people 
have great admiration for Dr..Parkhurst and the Commit- 
tee of Seventy,-and believe they are the best and safest 
a‘visers for Mayor-elect Strong. Thomas C. Platt they 
know only as a boss, who cut an altogether insignificant 
feature in the recent municipal campaign ; and we very 
greatly mistake their temper if they are going to sub- 
mit to his dictation. ; 


HERE is another case which follows the rule and confirms 
it ; for we believe there are no exceptions to the rule, that 
those who lynch Negroes are never punished. Our read- 
ers will remember the fearful case near Knoxville, Tenn., 
last August, in which six Negroes, charged with barn burn- 
ing, or something of that sort, were by collusion with 
the sheriff captured from him while under arrest and 


‘murdered. Thisis the case in which a witness who was 


asked to join the party, son of the sheriff, declined at first 
to testify on the ground that he was an atheist. The ver- 
dict is, Not guilty, The jury had not been out twenty hours, 
It is somewhat encouraging to beinformed that the shouts 
and cheers of the friends of the accused when the verdict 
Was announced were immediately drowned by the hisses 
and groans of others. There were many Negroes in the 
court room ; but they were silent. They remembered that 
within three years ten Negroes have been lynched in that 
neighborhood and nobody punished for it. And yet we 
suppose God is not dead. This lynching was another case 
to prove that it is not for a single crime that vengeance is 
visited ; “‘Men have been lynched,”’ says a careful writer in 
The Home Mission Monthly (Baptist), for December, *‘ for 
every kind of offense from preaching the Gospel to steal- 
ing a pig.”” Perhaps we should not be surprised, if the idea 
is prevalent in the South, which the same article says that 
Dr. Jeter has strongly affirmed, that Negroes do not belong 
to the human race, that ‘* they have no share in the human 
nature in which Christ came.” 


A FEW weeks ago a man was killed ina prize fight in 
this State. Last Friday another man was killed in the 
same way at the Auditorium Club in New Orleans in the 
presence of twenty-five hundred people. New Orleans is 
one of the chief seats of this manly sport, and it is to be 
hoped that this case, which can only escape being murder 
by legal definition, may stir up the people of Louisiana to 
put an end to these public exhibitions of pugilism as they 
have to the Lottery, which was the disgrace of their State. 
The pretense in these public exhibitions that people are 
fighting for points of science and with gloves, is a simple 
farce. When they fight with gloves they are skin tight 
over the knuckles, and padded only in the part of the hand 
which does not strike the blow, and do nothing else than 
to increase the weight of the fist. There is no argument 
for legitimate sport which will excuse pugilistic contests, 
in which the purpose is to knock out the other at any risk 
of life; and civilization demands that the Jaws, which in 
most of our States are good enough, shall be executed, and 
that no exhibitions be made, as they have been made, under 
the protection of the police. We have had testimony here 
before the Lexow Committee that these exhibitions were 
not permitted unless under the direction of an ex-police- 
man, who demanded a big percentage of the receipts for 
himself and for those above him, whom he represented. 


THE hearing at Washington last week on Secretary 
Carlisle’s Currency scheme, shows that there are many 
differences of opinion among expert bankers, But mainly 
on minor points. They agree almost unanimously that 
the present system is inadequate; that the legal tenders 
should be retired and canceled; that bank notes should be 
issued ; that these notes should be based on the assets of 
the banks and should be a first lien thereon ; that unity 
and uniformity are essential in bank note currency; that 
Government control of issues, redemption, examination, 
etc., is of vital importance ; that the State bank feature is 
objectionable, and that joint responsibility for the circula- 
tion of failed banks would not be acceptable to the 
stronger banks. As between the Baltimore plan and that 
of Secretary Carlisle, the bankers expressed a decided pref- 
erence for the former, insisting that the latter, if 
adopted, should be amended at many points. It is grat- 
fying to note that there were no inflation arguments, tho 
Southern members of the Commiftee seem to think that 
more currency is urgently needed. The older bankers re- 
called the days of State banks, whose notes nobody cared 
to keep over night, which could only be disposed of at a 
discount, and with which ‘‘you couldn’t buy a railroad 
ticket outside the State where they were issued.”” The 
Committee were given to understand that no revival of 
that of money would be tolerated. They are hope- 
lessly divided, and could only agree to report the Carlisle 
bill without recommendation. The majority manifest a 
desire to hasten the report, restricting the hearing to a 
week. It is to be hoped that deliberation in the House 
will not he cut short. The subject is of transcendent im- 
portance, and the completed legislation should ‘represent 
the utmost wisdom of both Houses. It isextremely doubt- 
ful if the bill can be thus perfected before the fourth of 
March. 


....-The Democratic majority of the expiring Congress 
insists on enforcing the odious, inquisitorial provisions of 


the Wilson Act. They are not aware, it would seem, that 


it is the income tax that drives them out. 
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THERE is hardly one of the centers of Europe that is not 
also the center of political excitement. Of them all St. 
Petersburg seems just now to be the most quiet. In Lon- 
don there is evidence of sharp difference in the Rosebery 
Cabinet, and there may be a speedy dissolution of Parlia- 
ment and an appeal to the people, for Rosebery and Har- 
court seem to be at odds, and tie loss of two seats lately to 
the Liberals must support Harcourt’s desire for dissolu- 
tion. And yet it would seem unwise to dissolve Parlia- 
ment without at least passing through the House of Com- 
mons the Welsh Disestablishment bill. In Rome the Par- 
liament has been suddenly prorogued by Premier Crispi, 
who is determined that the scandals connected with the 
Roman Bank shall not further be exposed, and such is the 
excitement that danger seems almost to threaten the 
throne itself. But it isin Berlin that the greatest danger 
appears to loom up. A motion to punish a Socialist 
member of the Reichstag for a speech in which lése- 
majesté was charged, was lost by a two-thirds vote. 
Bat that does not indicate that a much more important 
measure, proposed and insisted upon by the Emperor, will 
not be carried, nothing less than the suppression of liberty 
of speech for Socialists. The vote has been deferred altho 
the Emperor insisted that this measure should be taken 
up and passed before the Christmas recess. Asif the Em- 
peror was the dictator of the German Parliament! There 
is no certainty how the issue will conclude. Everything 
depends upon whether the Emperor can promise enough to 
the Roman Catholic members, in the way of the restora- 
tion of the return of the Jesuits, to buy their vote. The 
Socialists now constitute nearly one-half the people, and a 
law to suppress one-half of the people is not one easy to en- 
force. It seems that we may be on the verge of what has 
long seemed imminent, when one considers the temper of 
the young Emperor; namely, a contest to the death be- 
tween the divine right of kings and the divine mght of the 
people; and when it comes to that the result may not be 
the same as it was in 1848, 





Ir has been a week of more than usual interest abroad 
The report that the Queen of Madagascar has yielded 
completely to the French demands we may dismiss as not 
yet confirmed, and not entirely probable. But there are 
serious and important developments in the Armenian 
trouble. There is repeated confirmation of the extent 
and atrocity of the Armenian massacre. It is one of that 
kind of massacres which occur about once in a generation 
in Turkey, and which have large political consequences. 
The protection of Syria by the European powers followed 
such a massacre; theindependence of Bulgaria followed an- 
other such massacre ; and we do not now see how it can be 
otherwise than that a similar result shall follow from this 
unpardonable outrage. It isa matter of comparatively 
little importance that the Porte objects to the proposi- 
tion of our Government to ask Mr. Jewett, Consul at 
Sivas, to make a separate independent report on the sub- 
ject of the massacres while accompanying the Turkish 
and other commissioners; for the action taken by the 
European powers is sure to accomplish all that is required. 
England, France and Russia have agreed to require their 
consuls at Erzram to make an independent investigation, 
and of the result of that investigation we have no fear. 
There is no danger that the Turkish authorities will be 
able to pull the wool over the eyes of those men, and an 
investigation followed by such a report as must be made 
can have no other resuit but ifitervention to protect the 
Christians of Armenia. Wedo not mean that there will 
be any agreement between these powers by which there 
shall be a further partition of Turkey, for that is not 
quite probable; altho Russia would be very ready to step 
in and swallow the morsel; and the outrages have become 
so fearful that even those Englishmen and Americans in 
Constantinople, who have most deprecated the extension 
of the Russian power over Armenia, are almost ready to 
allow it. What we look for rather is the continuance of 
the nominal Turkish control over Armenia with Russia’s 
soldiers on the frontier and Russia ready to exercise that 
effective protection which France exercises in Syria. Eng- 
land is a naval power and not aland power, and is too far 
off to do the service required. Yet it is not at all improba- 
ble that the Black Sea may be opened to the fleets of Russia 
and England both, in which case an English as well as a 
Russian fleet could come almost to the doors of Erzrim, 
Meanwhile it is no time for hesitation or cowardice. It is 
one of the chances of a lifetime which should be taken at 
the flood. There should be no delicacy out of fear of com- 
promising any interests in Turkey, so as to prevent the 
most outspoken expression of public detestation of the 
misgovernment of Turkey. That is the best protection we 
can now give our.missionaries. It was not so six months 
ago, butitisnow. Itis true that our Mission Boards are 
under their pledge not to interfere with the politics of Tur- 
key. They should not do it now; but murder is not poli- 
tics. Equally our own Government can take no part in any 
scheme the object of which is te reduce the sovereignty of 
Turkey ; but it can require its consuls at Sivas and every- 
where else to give full statements of the facts and then 
publish those statements; andif this arouses the indigna- 
tion of the world and at all assists the activity of those 
European powers which have the treaty rights of interfer- 
ence it will be none the worse. 


.... What a sermon the record of the bank defaulter Seely 
preaches! ‘‘ Besure your sin will find you out,’’ might be 
taken as the text. It all began in an innocent mistake of 
Seely’s by which an account was overdrawn. Conceal- 
ment of this mistake was a long step toward crime. It put 
Seely in the power ofa dishonest man, and to hide his fault 
he began to steal, not for himself but for the depositor. 
All the rest came in natural sequence. Stealing for another 
led him to steal for himself. He lied to conceal, he altered 
accounts to conceal, and he stole to conceal. At last the 


crime became so large concealment was no longer possible. 
Suicide by Baker and flight by Seely and loss to the bank 
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of more than $350,000 were the dénowement. Seely had 
learned to bet and gamble as well as steal, and the habit 
led him to the races in Chicago. This brought him a 
companion in vice, and companionship resulted in expo- 
sure, arrest and confession. His sin literally found him 
out. 


...ltis an interesting fact that the wife of Field-Mar- 
shal Count Oyama, Japanese Secretary of War and Com- 
mander of the Second Army in China, is that lovely and 
Christian lady known in her girlhood in New Haven, where 
she was a member of the family of the late Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, and at Vassar College, where she was president of 
her class, as Miss Stemats Yamakawa. We can testify 
from our own remembrance of her that she was an ex- 
tremely lovely girl, and she came from very high court cir- 
cles in Japan. It was through her introduction that Miss 
Alice W. Bacon was received into these highest circles 
and was enabled to write that charming volume which 
gave us clearer views of the higher circles of Japanese 
life than perhaps we had been admitted to before. 


..--Dr. John Lord, the lecturer on history, who died last 
week at the age of eighty-four, probably did more than any 
other man in the country to make history a popularstudy, 
even tho he himself could never be called a historian in the 
sense in which Bancroft and Prescott were historians. He 
was the hero of a famous theological story. When he was 
a candidate for ordination to the Congregational ministry 
in the times of the old Hopkinsian controversies, he was 
asked the question : ‘* Would you be willing to be damned 
for the glory of God ?”? Perhaps he had been annoyed by 
the long examination, and his reply was sharp, sudden and 
characteristic, ‘‘ No: but I am willing you should be.” 


.... The Western Recorderinforms us that the two distinc- 
tive doctrines of the Baptists are not ‘* baptism of believers 
only, and oaptism by immersion,” but ‘regenerated church 
membership and personal responsibility to Christ.’”?’ But 
these two doctrines are equally held by Methodists and Con- 
gregationalists, and cannot be distinctively Baptist. Our 
contemporary imagines that weare not willing that people 
who hold their own views to be right, should hold contra- 
dictory views to be wrong. We are not so silly as that. 
What we object to is their accusing their Christian neigh- 
bors of “ walking disorderly.”’ 


...-A hearty welcome to Father Lambert, or, rather, to 
the Rev. L. A. Lambert, D.D., LL.D., of Rochester, as 
editor of the New York Freeman’s Journal. We shall 
have lively times again in the New York Catholic press, 
with Father Lambert and Dr. Walsh, both free lances, and 
neither of them afraid of the Archbishop. We wish we 
could reprint long extracts of his severe arraignment in 
the first issue of his editorship of bisown Bishop McQuaid’s 
attack on Archbishop Ireland. It is straight from the 
shoulder; and he praises Archbishop Ireland for coming to 
New York and thus preventing the Church from being 
‘‘ made a Siamese twin to Tammany Hall.” 


...-Ferdinand de Lesseps died to the world long ago, for 
his body only had survived his mental powers. He was the 
creator of the one engineering work which has more pro- 
foundly affected commerce than any other of the century. 
Bat hissuccess with the Suez Canal was putinto dark eclipse 
by his failure with the Panama Canal, which covered with 
disgraceand shame all its projectors. Yet we must re- 
member that the old mamwas made the tool of otners in 
this last enterprise. 


...eIn the International Postal Treaty, Turkey has the 
right to shut out any newspapers it pleases from the mails ; 
but she has no right to open or to stop letters put into the 
mail, and most of all those sent to our Department of State 
by our representatives in that country. It would be no 
breach of the Monroe Doctrine if the protest against such 
impertinence were emphasized by the presence of an Amer- 
ican man-of-war off the harbor of Smyrna. 


....Brtery, blackmail and other forms of political cor- 
ruption shown by the Lexow investigation, are not par- 
tisan. Itis pot Tammany men alone, but members of the 
State Democracy and the Republican Party who are in- 
volved in the rascality so effectively uncovered. Oid Dr. 
Johnson said patriotism was the last refuge of a scoundrel, 
and it seems as tho he must have had some of our poli- 
ticians in prophetic view. 


....News has just come from Samoa that Robert Louis 
Stevenson, the English essayest and novelist, has died of 
apoplexy. We lose in him one of those curiously imagina- 
tive minds which possess so strange and strong a fuscina- 
tion on the reading public. His stories of ‘* Treasure 
Island” and ** Dr. Jeykli and Mr. Hyde”’ are classics in 
their way, and his death has cut short even brighter pros- 
pects of future success. 


....The “silver-tongued’’ orator of Kentucky, rose, we 
are told, to his usual hight of eloquence, in the House last 
week, in advocacy of the income tax. His insensibility to 
considerations of decency is amazing. The public wants 
no more of his utterances. It has retired him to private 
life, and he is only eloquent now as a warning. His un- 
clean record speaks more impressively than his lips have 
ever spoken. 


....All the somber lessons which were preached about 
Professor Swing’s People’s Church going out of existence 
because it was built about one man have been proved futile 
by the event, We give Dr. N. D. Hillis our best wishes as 
Professor Swing’s successor. He is a man of whom every 
one speaks most favorably. Those criticisms now have to 
be transferred to the late Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


.... Weare glad to be informed by President Kellogg, of 
the University of California, that the press reports, of 
which we made note, that a student of that institution 
shota football player of Leland Stanford University, were 
not true. None of the Berkeley students had any part in 
the affray, or were present at it. 


....Debs is formally pronounced guilty of coutempt of. 
court. The great court of public opinion entered a simi- 
lar judgment against him months ayo. 


.... What a mockery is the Sublime Porte! It is about 
the least sublime of anything we know. 

....Injunttions appear to go in Chicago as well as in 
Gravesend: ‘- fea : sate 





- liquors. 
: annually on liquors is spent iu saloons and at public bars. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
EXPENSES VERSUS INCOME. 


WAYS OF SAVING MONEY. 


Stop the Leaks and Cut off Indulgences® 
KEEP ACCOUNTS AND STUDY ECONOMY. 








Municipal Extravagance Ruinous. 





Economy is a fundamental principle in all financial suc- 
cess. However large a man’s income may be, if his ex- 
penses are larger there is financial failure. A great deal 
of the debt trouble of the world is due to carelessness in 
allowing one side of the account to get larger than the 
other. Thereis no better formula for heads of families to 
consider than that of Micawber, which may be put in 
tabular form, thus: 


Annual income, £20; expenses, £19, 19s.. 6d.; result, happiness. 
Annual income, £20; expenses, £20, 1s.; result, misery. 


In other words, the garment must be cut according to the 
cloth. If the outgo exceeds the income, bankruptcy is in- 
evitable. In times like these, when a sudden financial 
panic or severe wrench in the business world has unsettled 
earnings and reduced many incomes, the necessity of 
economy is paramount. Where the income is reduced, the 
expenses must be reduced, or misery is the result. 

It is a pity that many men and women who have to deal 
with the hard experiences of life have no training what- 
ever in trueeconomy. They know not how to reduce ex- 
penses ; they know not at what points they can best save, 
and they do not know how to make the best use of what 
they have. Thereis, of course, a true economy and a false 
economy. There is much that goes by the name of econo- 
my that is mere waste, and often expenses are rigorously 
reduced where they should be enlarged. In times of 
financial panic and business trouble, when many are seek- 
ing for work and cannot get it, the man who has a large 
income, far more than sufficient for the necessaries of life, 
does not plan wisely if he brings his expenses within narrow 
limits. Those who are well situated and who have an un- 
diminished income ought not to reduce the number of 
their servants and of other employés who are dependent 
upon them. A great dealof harm is doneat such times by 
drawing tight the pursestrings and keeping money out of 
circulation. The man who has money is, in some sense, a 
steward of society, and it is his duty so to expend it as 
that it shall not only minister to his own needs, but also 
bring comfort to the homes of those who are dependent 
upon the work of their hands for their livifig. The point 
to be kept in mind always is that the outgo should be in 
proper proportion to the income. 

If a family has been living at the rateof, we will say, a 
thousand dollars a year when theincome has been twelve 
or fifteen hundred, there is a comfortable margin of sav- 
ings. Ifthe income is reduced to seven or eight hundred, 
then there must be a cutting down in expenses to corre- 
spond, or the result will be a fast growing indebtedness, a 
losing of credit and an abundance of trouble. In these 
cases there must be a careful examination of the bills for 
family supplies and other purposes, or it will be impossi- 
ble to make the necessary adjustment. There are many 
careless heads of households who keep no accounts, but 
spend their money asit comes in, and only know at the end 
of the year by the amount of cash they have on hand, or 
the debt that has accumulated. how much they have 
spent. This isagreat mistake, and it is impossible to in- 
troduce true economy except on the basis of systematic 
accounts, 

If the head of a family, with the necessity of retrench- 
ment before him, can sit down to careful accounts of ex. 
penses and ascertain how much went to the landlord, or to 
repairs, how much to the Church and charities of various 
kinds, how much to the butcher, to the baker, to the gro- 
cer, to the shoemaker, and to other tradesmen, how much 
to what we may call personal indulgences, he may deter- 
mine without great difficulty where the cutting down proc- 
ess ought to begin, what it ought to include, and what it 
ought not to touch. 

There are often leaks in the treasury which it is hard to 
discover. These leaks may be very small, but they are 
constant. They are quite familiar in the experience of 
manufacturers. In some cases ruin has come because of 
the failure to find them. In other cases, where waste has 
been detected and the little things, so trifling in them- 
selves but so importantin the aggregate, have been sharp- 
ly looked after, disaster has been averted and prosperity 
assured. Look for the little leaks and stop them. 

Of course mere luxuries and mere personal indulgences 
ought to be the first to be cut off. In these days many men, 
we aresorry to say, use tobacco. This is something that 
is not necessary to sustain life nor to minister to the high- 
est needs «f bodyor soul, to say nothing about its evil 
effects upon the physical system. It is a costly indulgence, 

and contributes nothing to human enjoyment which can- 
not be obtained at a less expense in some other way. The 
man who keeps an account of the money that he burns up 
yearly in his pipe and cigars, will find that it aggregates a 
largesum. If he is under the necessity of cutting off two 
or three hundred dollars a year from his expenses, let him 
begin with his tobacco, and let his family—who receive no 
benefits from his indulgence—profit by his self-sacrifice. 
The same thing is to be said of the use of wines and 
A large part of the money which is thrown away 


This is not only a luxury, but it results in a positive in- 
jury. Any man who bas been indulging in strong drink 


- will find himself better in every’way by sacrificing his 
‘ taste for it, and will soon discover that it is:a measure of 


great economy. 
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There are other ways in which Pooney is spent. uniawfal . 
ly. To retain such expenditures and to diminish the sup- 
plies ordered from the butcher and the baker, is ruinous 
economy. That which goes to the comfort and health of. 
the family is of value, while that which is spent on 
personal indulgence is almost always injurious. Of course 
economy in outlay must be supplemented by economy. in 
use, and the co-operation of both the bread-winner and 
the bread-maker is necessary to achieve the most satisfac- 
tory results in the household. 

But there are other expeifees besides those of the house- 
hold. There are large amounts of money raised every year 
by taxation. Wecontribute to the support of the Govern- 
ment at Washington through our use of imported articles. 
We contribute directly for municipal and State govern- 
ments according to the amount of property we have. 
There are public schools to be supported, court expenses to 
be paid, police systems to be maintained, roads and streets 
to be kept in condition, bridges to be built, and salaries of 
officials to be provided. In the aggregate the expenses 
for government are very great indeed. Inthe expenditure 
of public money ecovomy is one of thecardinal virtues. It 
is no less discreditable to a State or a city to waste money 
than it is for an individual to do so. There are many in 
wkose creed of patriotism the honest and economical 
handling of public funds has no place. They seem to 
think that the money of the publicis a sort of general 
property which any individual may freely use for his own 
purposes, There are those who are honest enough in their 
dealings with their fellow-men who would not hesitate to 
take public money that they had not earned. They seem 
to think that it isdiscreditable to get the better of an iv- 
dividual or a business firm, but not to take advantage of a 
municipal or a semi-public corporation, such as a rail- 
road. These are false ideas. and to their prevalence is 
due the large measure of municipal corruption which 
obtains vot only in our cities but in our towns and vil- 
lages. True economy in the exvenditure of public money 
appropriates only for necessary objects, tolerates no 
overcharves, and sees that everv dollar goes where it ought 
to go. There has been great recklessness in public ex- 
penditure. Nota few of our cities are bankrupt because 
those in charge of their finances have not on'y been extrav- 
agant in exnenditure but have wasted millions of good 
money in unnecessary projects and in cishonest payments. 
We must first strive to be honest in the conduct of our 
municipal finances and then learn economy. 

One of the lessons which the prudent aretolearn from 
financia] panics and business prostration, such as those 
whose effects we are still feeling, is the right use of 
money. In periods of great prosperity men become reck- 
less and plan municipal enterprises of an extravagant and 
unnecessary character. hev pay for work done, three or 
four times as much as it is worth, and exercise no proper 
scrutinv into the bills that are presented for payment. 
Such recklessness can Jead only to financial disaster. 

And so we say the lessons of the present are honesty 
and economy in expenditures, both public and private. 
Tf we learn these lessons well prosperity will secon come 
again and will remain witb us until offenses against sound 
finance bring their inevitable penalty upon us. 


THE VICES OF SOCIETY. 


BA BETS TO Bw AVL. 








What Ruins the Young. 





GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 





THE TIME FOR 


Two good English poets have put into verse terrible lists 
of the diseases that torment the body. In ‘“Paradise Lost’’ 
Raphael horrifies Adam by a-vision of the sicknesses that 
should afflict his descendants; and we remember that in 
his young manhood Milton lived through the Plague. 
Tbomas Gray, in his poem, ‘‘On a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College,”’ recalls the same grim list of diseases : 

“This racks the joints; this fires the veins ; 
That every laboring sinew strains ; 
Those in our deeper vitals rage. 
Lo. Poverty, to fill the band, 
That numbs the soul with icy hand, 
And slow-consuming Age !” 
But neither of them gives a list of the vices, the crimes, 
that corrupt society. They could hardly anticipate the 
kind of crimes which the Lexow Committee proves to in- 
fest our great cities, and which ruin so many of our youth. 
We do not pretend to give a catalog of them ; but now, so 
near the close of the year, we may utter a warning timely 
now and timely ever against some of them. 

Chief, always chief, is the rum habit cultivated in our 
saloons. The Saloon is the greatest evil in modern civil- 
ization. If parents could keep their children from con- 
tracting the habit of indulging in intoxicating drinks they 
would put an end to half the poverty and more than half 
the crime of the country. They would almost shut up our 
criminal courts, and our prisons would almost be emptied. 

The drink babit, with all its accompanying crime and 
misery, always begins insidiously with moderate drinking. 


_It can be certainly avoided and escaped in only one way, 


and that is by the practice of total abstinence. The young 
man who drinks moderately is liable soon to drink immod- 
erately, to ruin his character and his prospects for life. He 
isin danger of becoming a disgrace to his family and a 
nuisance to the world. The habit is the most foolish a 
young man can contract. Itisselfish and beastly. Abso- 
lute temperance should be the rule for the coming year. - 
Next to that, not because next in intrinsic evil, but be- 
cause of its great prevalence, we mention the use of tobacco 
in whatever form. Fifty years ago almost every one chew- 
ed tobacco: now the common verdict of cultivated people 
is that to chew is filthy. Fifty years from now, we hope and 
believe that the verdict of decent people will be that smok- 
ing is filthy. No respectable person now smokes a clay 
pipe; but even worse is the cigaret of the day, the favorite 
fashion of silly-boys, and of some men. The other day a 
Methodist Conference in the South expressed its judg- 
ment of the cigaret in refusing to accept a-contribution of 
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three hundred dollars from a firm which manufactured 
cigarets. Moreinsidious than the saloon these manufac- 
turers of cigarets offer all sorts of tempting inducements 
to young boys to persuade them to purchase their wares. 
It is well that in some States boys are forbidden to smoke 
on the streets,and the sale of tobacco to them is prohibited. 
Tobacco dwarfs the body and benumbsthe mind. Forthis 
r wise teachers have waged a war against it. saying 
that a boy is ruined as a scholar as soon as he contracts the 
tobacco habit ; he loses the power of application. Itis just 
the samein business. The youff~ man who is addicted to 
the cigaret is the first to Jose interest in his bnsiness, and 
soon to lose his position. Almost every day we see accounts 
of young men kiiled, or rendered crazy, of whom we are 
told that they were cigaret fiends. 

Nor is this evil confined to boys. It is true that boys 
who contract the habit generally die young; but itisa 
dangerous habit for those who begin it after they have 
got their growth and are men. The inveterate smoker 
dies of heart disease or of cancer in the mouth. His life is 
shortened many years. He has his own diseases, and he 
cannot resist disease when attacked. Meanwhile he makes 
himself a nuisance in his home, and his house always has 
a filthy smell. Tt is a habit which first interferes with 
study or business, then weakens the body. and then short 
ens life. Why will any one yield to it! For no other rea- 
son, under any circumstances, than a selfish, foolish, self- 
indulgent one. The man who smokes simply finds that he 
enjoys what he knows is a waste of money, and may very 
likely be an injury to health. He does himself an injury 
knowingly, or at Rast he runs a needless risk purposely, 
for no other reason than his desire for a Jazy, sensuous in- 
dulgence, in which he can waste time doing something as 
near nothing as possible. He lacks ambition to save his 
money, or to improve his time; and so he puffs a cigar or 
cigaret for the same reason that he gees to the saloon, or 
will go to the saloon, because he wants to and does not 
care. Is that manly? To give up smoking will be the 
best resolution a young man can make for the new year. 

Those who have begun with the cigaret and the saloon 
will go further. Evil habits keep company. Then follows 
the gambling habit. One who has benumbed his moral 
nature with tobacco and alcohol, who has thus also weak- 
ened his power of steady application to business, is likely 
to patronize some one of the forms of gambling. They are 
legion. Perhaps there is none more ruinous than the 
horse race. The State of New Jersey has done well to pass 
laws against the gambling race track ; and the new consti- 
tutionalamendments in this State recognize the same evil 
and forbid all gambling places to be licensed or protected. 
The gamblers object, but the decent citizens have rights, 
and one is to be guarded against the presence of these 
abominable temptations. Under the same head comes the 
lottery, forbidden everywhere, yet frequently tempting the 
unwary. More common is social gambling with cards. 
We make no war here against card-playing when no money 
is at stake: but one cent of stake makes it gambling, and 
gambling at social entertainments is a lesson in gambling 
at the club, or in the smoking car, or in the room back of 
the saloou; and the wages due the wife and children is too 
often squandered away at cards. Every form of gambling 
shouid be suppressed, and al! Christian people should set 
their faces as a flint against the habit, even as an amuse- 
ment in their parlors, or in ehurch or benevolent fairs, 
where it is most common and most criminal. 

No one will defend the pesthouses of social vice, and yet 
disreputable resorts are protected by our police, we fear 
protected that they may be bled, as some ants protect 
aphides. - [t is an unpleasant subject ; but one of more im- 
portance than many suppose. To the women of the coun- 
try, from whose ranks the lost victims of these houses 
come, their existence is a menace: even to the pure,who are 
affected only as the multitude of these places becomes a 
preventive of the establishment of virtuous homes. The 
public conscience will have to seek out this evil and find 
some way to abolish it. Here is work for Christian people, 
for others will not do it. 

We might mention many other forms of evil which 
threaten our people, and especially the young: but these 
are among the most dangerous and general. They are 
all such as call for clear teachirg of the young by their 
parents and instractors. This teaching should be positive 
and peremptory, so long as children are under parental 
control. But most important of allis the example of the 
parent. A father may possibly teach his child not to follow 
his bad example: but it is much easier and pleasanter to 
teach him to follow his good example. There is a tremen- 
dous responsibility in this matter on parents to set no bad 
example; and a great responsibility on society that it shut 
up the places that put temptations before the young. 

But most important of all is it that the boy learn, by 
his own good sense and his strong will, to keep himself 
out of temptation. For this there are two great helps. 
The one is good company. That good company which will 
support aud strengthen a young man he will fiod in 
Christian companions, ih the Christian Church, in the 
Christian Endeavor, in the societies and guilds which help 
people to stand together for good habits. Such habits, in 
such company, are the best assurance of success in busi- 
ness and in life. Thus one enters on a life worth living, 


one which develops into a worthy and influential and hon- 
ored middle and old age. The wrecks of life do not come 





n the vices, slothfal or vicious, which destroy the 


bodily vigor, or risk money, or ruin the character. 
Now isa good time to pledge one’s self to cleanliness of 


body, purity of soul, thanliness of character. 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 
e BY THE REV. A. M. SAMPSEL. 


AN equal number of ministerial and lay representatives 
from six of the eight annual conferences adhering to what 
has been known as the “‘ Minority ” in the Evangelical As- 
sociation, convened in General Conference at Naperville, 
Ill, on Thanksgiving Day, and continued in session until 
December 18th. Owing to the great distance from the seat 
of Conference, the delegates elected by the Oregon Confer- 
ence did not attend, and the representatives of the Platte 
River Conference, tho present, did not participate, lest 
their doing so should jeopardize their interests now pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court of Nebraska. 

Conference organized by recognizing the bishops elected 
by the Philadelphia General Conference as presidents. A 
statement reciting the causes which led to, and deprecat- 
ing the fact of, the division in the Evangelical Association, 
declaring the majority party responsible for the unfortu- 
nate occurrence through the unwarranted assumption of 
power on the part of high officials and their refusal to ar- 
bitrate the differences through competent and disinterested 
parties from other Churches, was adopted, and then the 
name United Evangelical Church was unanimously agreed 
upon. Articles of faith and a Discipline were adopted. 
The episcopacy has been retained, but very radical changes 
in the governmental polity have been made. Bishops can 
only be elected for twosuccessive terms of four years each, 
but may again be chosen after having been out of office 
four years. 

The features of the old Discipline, which made the dis- 
aster of the past a possibility, find co place in the new. The 
powers of the general and annual conferences are more 
clearly defined and limited, as are also the powers of the 
bishops and all other officials. 

The General Conference has only such powers as are 
conferred upon it by the Discipline. It can alter the rules 
of “‘ Temporal Economy,’ the Discipline clearly specifying 
what belongs to those rules. Other rules and forms may 
be altered by a three-fourths vote, provided such alterations 
are either recommended or ratified by two-thirds of the 
votes of all the annual conferences. It shall not have power 
to abolish the itinerancy under any circumstances. It is ex- 
pressly provided thatit shall not have original jurisdiction 
to try any minister, not excepting a bishop. Its exami- 
nation of the delegates is only for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their qualification to seats in the body. 

The annual conferences have all power, judicial, legisla- 
tive and administrative, which they have not surrendered 
to the General Conference by legislative enactment. On 
the question of the regularity of its own organization the 
decision of an annual conference is final. If, in the judg- 
ment of the General Conference, any action of an annual 
conference relating to purely conference matters is illegal, 
it shall request the annual conference to rectify the mat- 
ter, stating its reason for the request. If the annual con- 
ference refuse to heed the request, the next General Con- 
ference shall submit the matter to the several annual 
conferences ; and if two-thirds of the members of all the 
annual conferences vote to sustain the decision of the 
General Conference, it shall stand, and the annual confer- 
ence shall rectify its action. 

The bishop, if present, shall preside at the annual and 
General Conferences. When President of the annual 
conference he shall be one of the committee to station the 
preachers. 

A special court for the trial of accused ministers is cre- 
ated and a court of appeals established. Both in the trial 
court and in thecourt of appeals the right of peremptory 
challenge, to a limited extent, is secured. A judicial con- 
ference, composed of twenty-five triers of appeals, from 
five annual conferences, is created for the trial of an ac 
cused bishop. These triers of appeals are to be elected 
quadrennially by the annual conference at the sessions im- 
mediately succeeding the General Conference. The bishop 
has the right of peremptory challenge, yet not so as to re- 
duce the number of the conference below fifteen, of whom 
ten, or a like proportion, if the court be larger, shall be 
necessary to convict. If convicted he has an appeal to the 
General Conference. 

Equal ministerial and lay representation in all the legis- 
lative and administrative bodies of the Church is provided 
for. The lay delegates are possessed of all the rights of 
ministers in the annual and general conferences, except 
those of voting for the reception, ordination or expulsion 
of ministers, and the election of trial courts. 

A missionary society was organized, with provisions for 
auxiliaries in the several annual conferences, and a 
Women’s Missionary Society, also to be auxiliary to the 
General Society and entitled to representation on its offi- 
cial board. It was decided to support several Bible 
women in the foreign mission field during this quadrenni- 
um,and to establish a mission among the heathen as 
soon as the foreign fund reaches $20,000. <A Board of 
Publication, consisting of five laymen and five 
ministers, was elected. The board was instructed 
to purchase, if satisfactory terms can be secured, 
the plants of the Evangelical Publishing Company, located 
at Harrisburg, Penn, and the Volksblatt Printing Com- 
pany of Chicago, and, if the purchase is effected, the papers 
published by them—The Evangelical and the Evangelische 
Zeitschrift—shall be the official organs of the Church, and 
a publisher and editors shall then be elected by the Board. 
Both companies also publish a full line of Sunday-school 
supplies, which will become the property of the Church if 
the plants are purchased and will then be issued by the 
Church. The English publications are Evangelical Bible 
Teacher, Bible Quarterby, Bible Lesson Leaf, Sunday- 
School Evangelical, Evangelical Little Folks, Misston 
Bind Evangelical aad Bright Jewels. Committees to 
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prepare for publication, at the earliest day possible, an 
English and a German church hymn book were appointed. 
Other books, such as acatechism, discipline, etc., are to be 
published as soon as possible. 

A very pleasant. feature of the Conference was the ap- 
pearance on the platform of the Rev. Drs. Funkhouser and. 
Bell,.of the United Brethren Church. Dr. Funkhouser is 
Senior of Greek Exegesis and Homiletics in the Union 
Biblical Institute at Dayton, O., and Dr. Bell is Secretary 
of the Board of Missions. Both gentlemen addressed the 
Conference, the former giving assurance of the fraternal 
feelings of his Church, and the latter bearing the greetings 
of their Board of Missions, which had just been in session 
in a neighboring city. 

R. Dubs, D.D., LL.D., and W. M. Stanford, A.M., were 
elected as bishops. 

The next General Conference is to meet at Johnstown, 
Penn, on the first Thursday in October, 1898. 

READING, PENN. 


2 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


THE past week has witnessed the widespread celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Gusta- 
vus Adolphus, the great Swedish king, who died on the 
battle field of Luetzen. November 6th, 1632. Not only in 
Sweden, especially at Stockholm, but in Berlin and 
throughont Germany and in this country the day was very 
widely observed. In Sweden the celebration commenced 
on the eighth of December, when the public school childr«n 
gathered and marched to the State churches, each child 
carrying a small Swedish flag. Then followed memorial 
festivalsin the colleges, and in the evening there were three 
celebrations in the largest banquet halls in Stockholm as 
well as memorial services in some of the churches. On 
the ninth services took place in the Riddarholm Church, 
the place where Gustavus and other famous Swedish kings 
are buried, at eleven o’clock, attended by King Oscar, the 
Royal Princess, the Diplomatic Corps, representatives of 
the German Emperor, and others; and in the evening a 
torchlight procession, consisting of all the troops of the 
Stockholm garrison, marched through the principal streets 
of the city. The buildings in the vicinity of the castle and 
the Gustavus Adolphus Square were illuminated, and the 
scene was a magnificent one. Still later came another 
torchlight procession and a banquet at the castle, to which 
King Oscar invited about one hundred persons. 

The day was also generally observed throughout Ger- 
many. In Berlin there was a festival gathering with an 
address by Professor Trietschke, at which the Swedish 
Minister and the staff of the Swedish Legation were 
present. Similar celebrations were held elsewhere, espe- 
cially at Luetzen, the scene of the battle, and at Eisenach. 
There was divine serviee held in the city church, and then 
a grand festival procession made up of the numerous Ger- 
man regiments and societies, preceded by a herald in the 
Swedish colors, followed by anumber of trumpeters in the 
uniform of the Swedish troopers in the time of the thirty- 
years’ war. 

In this country the special celebration was at Rock 
Island, Ill., at Augustana College. Altho the day was 
cold and blustery, great crowds attended at the exercises 
in the chapel in the morning, presided over by Dr. P. K. 
Sward, President of the Augustana Synod. The Rev. C. 
A. Evald, of Chicage, delivered arthistorical address. The 
afternoon exercises were partly musical, and included, 
also, an oration by the Rev. A. J. Enstam, of New Haven, 
Conn. There was singing of the battle hymn sung by 
Gustavus Adoiphus at the battle of Tuetzen, Luther’s 
famous hymn, and others. There were also services at 
Bloomington and Rockford, Ill., and other places. 











RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE ministers of Providerce, R. I., are working bard 
to secure a repeal of the State law legalizing pool-s¢lling. 





..-.-According toa French newspaper, there are in the 
French Academy three Protestants, Victor Cherbuliez, 
Léon Say, and M. deFreycinet ; one freethinker, Alexander 
Dumas; one atheist, M. Challemel Lacour, while nearly 
every one of the rest is a nominal Catholic. 


...-The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions reports 
receipts from April 1st to November 30th of $375,049, an in- 
crease over the amount for the preceding year of $102,041. 
The gain is $66,930 in legacies, $38,828 in the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, $1,830 miscellaneous. There was a falling off in 
the receipts from churches of $5,549. 

.... The Rev. John Alexander Dowie, the faith healer of 
Ciicago, claims that in the month of November he laid 
hands for healing upon more than five thousand sick per- 
sons; that more than six thousand persons stood up and 
confessed their sins; that ninety services were conducted, 
and that a new healing home, the third, was opened. 


...-Atlanta University has met with a heavy loss in the 
death of the Rev. J. H. Hincks, Professor of History 
and Social Science and Dean ofthe faculty. He graduated 
from Yale College in 1872, studied theology two years at 
Andover and one at Yale, and was ordained in 1877 pastor 
of the Congregational church in Montpelier, Vt. Since 
1889 he has been connected with Atlanta University. He 
was a brother of E. Y. Hincks, D.D., of Andover Theolog- 
ical Seminary. A very able man, he was thoroughly de- 
voted to his work and the interests of the people among 
whom he labored. 


-..-Father Ducey has been continuing his attendance 
at the meetings of the Lexow Committee in this city ; but 
every effort to secure any statement of any kind from 
anybody in regard to it seems to have failed. Consider- 
able interest was aroused by the appearance at the Com- 
mittee on Wednesday afternoon of a Catholic priest, 
Father McDonald, who was reported to be an official rep- 
resentative of Mgr. Satolli, detailed especially to hear for 
the Delegate if the hearings of the Committee are fit pro~ 
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ceedings for a priest to listen to. Father McDonald would 
not admit that he wasa representative for the Delegate, and 
expressed a desirethat the newspapers should say noth- 
ing whatever about him. 


Ss ....A union effort of nearly all the Protestant churches 
has been going on in Watertown, N. Y., under the leader- 
ship of Evangelist F. T. Pierson. This young evangelist 
hasalready gained an excellent reputation, having assisted 
Mr. Moody in his work at Chicago, during the Columbian 
Fair, and also having held meetings in England. He main- 
tained this reputation in Watertown by the unusual abil- 
ity and force with which heurged on his hearers the Chris- 
tian life. The largest hall in the city could not beyin to 
hold the audiences of the first night; and the last night the 
hall and a large neighboring church were both filled, Mr. 
Pierson speaking first in the hall and then in the church 
Mr. Pierson passed on to Olean, N. Y., leaving behind him 
hundreds of friends and many rejoicing in a new found 
life. 


.... The Presbyterian churches of Australia and Tasma- 
nia have formed a federation, the Federal Assembly, 
meeting on September 3ist in Melbourne, with Dr. Cosh, 
of Sydney, as moderator. It has no legislative or executive 
powers, so that the meetings were in the nature of a con- 
ference. There was a report in regard to missions, and a 
large advance in their support was urged. But the chief 
business was the consideration of a project for the organic 
union of the churches of the six colonies of New South 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western 
Australia and Tasmania. There was considerable discus- 
sion, but the matter was handed back to the committee 
with instructions to make anotber draft and to bring 
the foreign missions, the theological halls and the train 
ing of the students under the control of the proposed 
assembly. 


-..-The sixth anniversary of the American Sabbath 
Union, held December 9th-10th,was unusually interesting. 
The exercises included a sermun by Bishop E. G. 
Andrews, the report of the General Secretary, Dr. J. H. 
Knowles, and various papers, among them one by Dr. 
George S. Mott, President of the Union, on Sunday travel 
on railroads. Dr. Mott in his address said that 30,000 train- 
men, 28,000 railroad conductors, 25,0)0 railroad telegraph 
operators, and 36,000 locomotive engineers had declared in 
favor of rest on Sunday. There was a new departurein 
the gathering of over a hundred ladies well known in ph il- 
anthropic and religious circles to consider the various as- 
pects of the question. There was an enthusiastic gather- 
ing at the Sabbath observance mass meeting, and the topi ¢ 
of the relation of the American Sabbath to good citizen- 
ship was discussed together with the duty of young peopl 
in regard to it. ; 


....The trustees of the Central Church at Chicago, made 
vacant by the death of Professor Swing, have called to the 
pastorate N. D. Hillis, D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Evanston, Ill. Dr. Hillis has been an increas- 
ingly prominent member of the liberal wing of the Presby- 
terian Church, and isa fine speaker and a man of great 
executive ability. It is generally supposed that he will 
accept the call. It is reported that he makes the following 
statement of his views: 


“ T shall not endeavor—provided I go to the church—to lead the 
Central Church toward Presbyterianism. Tbe congregation is 
composed of Baptists, Methodists, Jews, Episcopalians, and rep- 
resentatives of allsects, so that orthodoxy has no basis there, I 
shalltry to keep my work along the lines of extending the organ 
ization’s influence as a Christian church. Character construc 
tion, the betterment of humanity, and the dissemination of all 
good principles of religion, are the chief things an institution 
like the Central Church ought to consider.” 

...-The Synod of Alabama at its recent meeting passed 
by an almost unanimous vote the following resolution : 

“That Synod does hereby expressits deep sense of regret that 

our late General Assembly, in its sessions at Nashville, Tenn., 
could not sée its way clear to appoint a committee to meet a like 
committee appointed by the General Assembly in its sessions at 
Saratoga, N. Y.,to confer about such matters as seem to be in 
the way of closer relations betweetthe two Churches; and this 
action is all the more to be regretted because it has the appear- 
ance if it does not in fact bar the way to such co-operative work 
and fraternal relations as the two Assemblies have already 
agreed upon and established.” 
The Synod of Georgia, Which met at the same time, adopt- 
ed an overture to the next General Assembly asking the 
appointment of a committee of conference to meet a simi- 
lar committee from the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
should one be appointed, to consider the differences which 
separate the two bodies. Similar action had already been 
taken by the Synod of Florida. 


....-The Christian Men’s Union, of this city, is contem- 
plating a Christian temperance crusade among the better 
class of Christians here under the leadership of the famous 
“Ned” Murphy, whois a member of the National Com- 
mittee. They expect to begin the campaign the second 
week in January, with meetings at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, and continue them four weeks, gathering on the 
second week either in Dr: John Hall’s Church or Dr. Bit- 
ting’s, of Harlem ; the third week in the Marble Collegiate 
Church, and the fourth in some other uptown church, 
centrally located. Each Sunday afternoon and evening 
there will be meetings in the Carnegie Music Hall or Stand- 
ard Theater, or both. It is the desire of the Union to popu- 
larize and raise the standard of Christian temperance 
among the better class of people in the city with the hope 
that an impetus may thus be given to the surrounding 
country. They will oppose the opening of saloons on Sun- 
day and hope to arouse public sentiment to influence the 
Legislature not to pass a bill favoring such opening. 


...sNews has been received by the American Bible Society 
of the arrest and subsequent release of the Rev. Joseph 
Norwood, agent of the Society in Venezuela. The offense 
charged upon him was that of selling copies of the Scrip- 
tures. Mr. Norwood had been for some years engaged in 
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_ traveling through Central and South America in Bible 


work, and last summer was appointed to Venezuela. He 
states that on October 8th, while in a station of Mendoza, 
he was arrested by a police officer and placed in a cell, the 
prison being one of the filthiest and most unwholesome he 
had everseen. He was, fortunately, enabled to communi- 
cate with United States Minister at Carecas, who de- 
manded his immediate release, his retention as prisoner 
being in direct violation of the constitution of Venezuela, 
which guarantees religious liberty both to natives and 
foreigners. [mmediately the Minister of the Interior dis- 
patched an official telegram ordering his release. He was 
then set free from custody and the Chief of Police who had 
ordered his arrest was dismissed from his office. 


-..-Count Bernstorff, of Berlin, Germany, has written 
an interesting article for a syndicate of religious weeklies 
on the present condition of Protestantism and Catholicism 
in Germany. He says that most of Bismarck’s measures 
against the Catholic Church have been repealed because, 
unfortunately, they interfered with the internal affairs of 
the Catholic Church, and did more to consolidate Catholi- 
cism in Germany than almost anything else. In the Ger- 
man Parliament the Catholics form a compact political 
party supported by a strong press, tho deprived of a great 
leader in the death of Windthorst. They have one-fourth 
of the seats in the Parliament, and hold the balance of 
power. Of the eight ambassadors from Germany to other 
countries, four are Catholics. While the Church is making 
some converts from Protestantism, it is not increasing 
very much. New parishes are springing up, but they are 
more due to migration than to conversions from Protes- 
tantism. The Count thinks that Protestantism has done 
very much to tone down Catholicism in Germany, and 
make it something vastly different from the Catholicism 
of Spain, Italy and other countries. In many important 
questions Catholics and Protestants are at one. The for- 
mer support every reform for securing rest on the Lord’s 
Day,and manfully contend for the truths of Christianity 
against the Social Democrats and infidels. 


....The churches of Frankford, Philadelphia, have been 
uniting in evangelistic services under the leadership of 
Dr. L. W. Munhall and Prof. Chester Birch. There were 
ten churches interested in the movement, four Methodist, 
two Presbyterian, the United Presbyterian, the Baptist, 
Reformed Episcopal and Lutheran. The services were 
held, for the most part, in the Central M. E. Church, 
which is the largest church building of the churches unit- 
ing in the services. On Sunday evenings two other 
churches were opened to accommodate the large congrega- 
tions. Two meetings were held for young people on Sun- 
day afternoons, and a Sunday afternoon meeting in Music 
Hall for young men only. Professor Birch held four 
meetings for children, which were well attended, and 
proved to be full of interest to the boys and girls. After- 
noon meetings were held by Dr. Munhall for the considera- 
tion of. important doctrinal subjects. These meetings 
grew in interest, and were highly appreciated by all who 
attended them. Not less than a thousand persons at- 
tended the last afternoon meeting. Five hundred and 
seventy persons expressed a determination to accept Christ 
as their Savior during these meetings, and many others 
asked for the prayers of God’s people. The churches of 
Frankford have already received additions as the result of 
these services, and many others will be added in the 
future. 


..-A correspondent in Moscow writes to say that the 
Emperor’s manifest on the occasion of his marriage has 
created a profound impression on the people. It iscuriously 
shown by the ever-increasing crowds who gather round the 
icon of St. Nicolas to pray for the young Czar. It is still a 
moot point how far the mercies vouchsafed in the manifest 
will extend to the Stundists and other prisoners and exiles 
for conscience’ sake. The manifest says that only those 
prisoners and banished persons will be pardoned who have 
not been sentenced tothe loss of all personal rights and 
privileges, and that of the right-less persons ouly those 
will receive an amelioration of their sentence who have 
been in prison or in banishment for periods of from six to 
ten years. Besides the Stundists, or at any rate the more 
important Stundists, are imprisoned or banished by the 
process known as administrative order, and the manifest 
takes no notice of such unfortunates as have been punished 
by extra legal means. Meantime rumor is persistent about 
the approaching resignation of M. Pobedonostseff, the 
chief procureur of the Holy Synod; and there is little 
doubt that as soon as the new Emperor feels that he hasa 
firm grasp of thereins of Government the great juriscon- 
sult and chief inquisitor, who has for so long been the chief 
supporter of the repressive and retrograde classes in Rus- 
sia, must go into retirement. His place will probably be 
taken by M. Sabler, a man of German origin, and credited 
with liberality of sentiment and extended views. 


....Bishop William Taylor, who has been in Africa a 
year and a half, is not expected to return until 1896. Heis 
accompanied by his niece, Dr. Jennie M. Taylor, who is 
sharing with him the hardships of Africa and will not re- 
turn until she has been over the whole territory occupied 
by his missions. She recently attended a meeting of mis- 
sionaries and other workers in Angola and plied among 
them her art as a dentist. Bishop Taylor says of her: 

**She is a wonderful worker and commends herself by her 
amiability to the captains, ship surgeons, officers, crews, passen- 
gers, white people and black, monkeys, dogs, cats, kittens and 
puppies. Very religious as well, but not demonstrative, she will 
have her own way, and usually her judgment is clear. She sings 
native hymns like an old missionary.” 

The bishop says she has been a very valuable assistant to 
him in his labors. Of the work of the past year the bishop 
says: 

“Tf it be needful to teach the heathen any of the industries of 
civilized life, none are more important than those which belong 
to the commerce of their country, and as fast as possible deliver 
_it from the blight of rum, dishonesty and lies; and if we lay its 
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resources under contribution for a rapid spread of the Gospel, all 
the better. : , 
“Traders from the East,a hundred miles away. frequently - 
come to our meetings, but find their way first through the store ; ” 
and they tell the news far away that they found a strange people 
who ‘won't sell or give them rum, won’t tell lies, won’t cheat 
them.’ It is only in Angola, however, that we have dipped into 
commerce, except avery little on the Congo. Our leading mis- - 
sionaries in Angola were merchants at home before theytbecame 
missionaries and understand the business and teach their ap- 
prentices. On the Liberian coast we dep2nd mainly on coffee 
culture as a source of support and extension of the work. Our 


coffee plantations there will not baself-supporting forsome yeurs 
to come.” § 








Missions. 


GLIMPSES INTO NORTH AFRICA. 


BY MRS, ELLA A. BALDWIN, M.D., 
MEDICAL MISSIONARY IN MOROCCO. 





I would that the attention of all American Christians 
could be called to the present condition of Christless North 
Africa by every religious paper that comes under their 
notice. In Lord Meath’s article in. The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, entitled ‘* A Land of Incredible Barbarity,”’ he says 
the united influence of Europe and America could hardly 
be employed in a better cause than in compassing the de- 
livery of the inhabitants of Morocco from the intellectual 
darkness, physical torture and cruel robbery and oppres- 


sion which for centuries they and their ancestors have'suf- . 


fered at the hands of their barbarous rulers. The Moorish 
people have some right to look to Christian nations for re- 
lief, as the continuance of their sufferings is partly due to 
the criminal apathy and jealousy of the leading Christian 
nations. London is but four or five days distant by steam- 
er from Morocco; yet Hall Caine, a celebrated English 
traveler and writer, in speaking of the present unhappy 
condition of the country, says: 

“Within sight of an English port {meaning Gibraltar], and 
within hail of English ships as they pass eastward, there is a 
land where the ways of life are the same as they were a thousand 
years ago [and he might as truly have said two thousand years 
ago]—a land wherein government is oppression, wherein Jaw is 
tyranny, wherein justice is bought and sold, wherein it is a ter- 
ror to be rich and a danger to be poor, wherein man may still be 
the slave of man, and woman is on a level with brute creatures.” 

Having a sincere desire to emphasize the truth of the 
above statements of these noble men that all who read 
may take to heart the benighted state of these poor 
neglected Arabs, I recall a few incidents of life in Moga- 
dor, Southern Morocco, July 27th, 1888. ; 

One day we were starting out toseea sick woman with 
a new baby, but were told by a soldier that no Jews and no 


Christians must. be seen in the streets, or their lives would 


bein peril. Turing back we went up into the tower on our 
house top and watched the approach of a so-called religious 
procession—followers of Sidi Mohammed Bin Aissa, a 
celebrated saint who lived in the seventeenth century. 
We saw a great troop of Arabs in their wild, loose cloth- 
ing, with their long black hair standing out in every di- 
rection, dancing and throwing themselves backward and 
forward, contorting their bodies and leaping upon all who 
came in their way. 

In the advance were ten or twelve men with hatchets and 
long, double-edged knives with which they cut andchopped 
their own heads, and ran the knives through their cheeks 
from side to side. They also beat themselves with can- 
non-balls and heavy wooden mallets—something like In- 
dian clubs. Then followed rude musicians with their 
instruments (of torture to one’s ears), dancing, yelling 
and inciting to madness the already insane crowd. It was 
soul-sickening to see these creatures cut and beat them- 
selves about the head and face until they were swollen 
and frightfully hideous and ghastly, and more revolting 
than pen can express to see them embrace one another and 
alternately drink the hot flowing blood and lap the dust of 
the filthy street, crying, with every breath, Allah! Allah! 
Allah! Allah ! 

Hundreds of men, women and children followed, carry- 
ing bright little banners made of the gaudy silk Oriental 
kerchiefs and turbans of the country, and doing homage to 
the leaders of this uncouth, unnatural, demoniac show, by 
calling them saints. To us they seemed indeed possessed 
of devils, and like fiends let loose. 

When their frenzy is at its hight their chief, or Mow 
Kuddam, throws a live sheep to them, which they tear to 
pieces with their hands and teeth. The one wio can tear 
out the heart of the poor victim and reach the house of 
the Basha while the heart is still beating, will never have 
any sin to answer for, and is supposed to gain favor for his 
trive. Hence their name, the Aissan-i-as, or Sheep-eaters. 

A few days later I was again prevented from visiting my 
Moorish women by a similar procession of the sect cailed 
Hamaja. Those of our household who saw them, said their 
actions were even more debasiug than those of the Aissan- 
i-as, Icould not look at them, having already witnessed 
one heartrending scene that morning. It wasa band of 
Arabs who had been in prison for, in some way, offending 
the Kaid of theireountry. The men, tho weak from long 
confinement and in a half-starved condition, were being 
marched a distance of sixty miles, bareheaded and bare- 
footed. Some few with tattered garments, others with 
none at all. All wore wide, heavy, iron collars, which were 
riveted together by bars twenty-three inches long. They 
were chained together also by hand and ankle fetters. 
When one poor wretch lagged behind because of faintness 
and exhaustion from the tropical heat, his head was im- 
mediately severed from his body by the saber ef the 
mounted soldier who goads them forward, and the head- 
less trunk fell from beneath the shackles. The tortured 
gang moved onward only to he thrown into another prison 
—the horrors of which have to be seen to be credited. 

_ ELizaBers,. J. 
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THE American Board Almanac for 1895 is out,and has 
the usnal amount of interesting and valuable material. 
The Almanac itself with its missionary chronology issome- 
thing to be carefully studied, and the articles with their 
engravings are interesting and valuable. But what we, 
perhaps,would go to the Almanac oftenest for is the list of 
stations and cut-stations of the Board, with location and 
pronunciation and the post-office addresses of the mission- 
aries and the different tables of statistics. These include 
the principal Congregational and Union benevolent socie- 
ties in the United States, the foreign missionary societies 
in Canada, a condensed tabular view of the different mis- 
sions of the American Board, a summary of the work of 
the Board by countries, alist of the colleges connected with 
the Board, the general statistics of the foreign missionary 
societies of the United States, also of Great Britain, Dean 
Vahl’s missionary statistics for 1892, a general summary of 
Protestant foreign missions, and a summary of the re- 
ligious forces of the United States. We know of no place 
where so much valuable information is packed into such 
close space asin this Almanac. Itssummary of Protestant 
missions shows 3,690 principal stations, 15,600 out-stations, 
without taking into account those of the societies in conti- 
nental Europe, the West Indies, Asia, Africa and Austra- 
lia, which do not make definite reports on these points. 
The total number of missionaries is 5,761 males and 4,432 
females, or 10,193 foreign missionaries; there are also 
71,074 native laborers and 1,290,745 communicants. The 
total income is placed at $13,730,518. Of this last amount a 
little less than $5,000,000 are credited to the United States, 
a little over $6,000,000 to Great Britain, and about $1,500,000 
to continental Europe. Great Britain furnishes about 
twice as many male missionaries and the same number of 
female missionaries as the United States, fully three times 
as many native laborers and reports about 50 per cent. 
more of communicants. 








Biblical Research. 


THE newly discovered Syriac manuscript of the Gospels 
seems likely to open a larger field of discussion and on 
more theologic lines than anything else that has been 
found for many years. In his article in The Contempo- 
rary Review, Prof. J. Rendel Harris argues that the re- 
markable readings in the first chapter of Matthew, which 
represent the birth of our Lord as not miraculous, are Ce- 
rinthian depravations of the original Greek text, from 
which this Syriac version was translated about the middle 
of the second century, or a little later. We have already 
informed our readers that, with these statements that 
‘** Joseph begat Jesus”’ and that Mary bore Jesus “ to him,” 
there are yet retained the contrary statements in other 
verses of the miraculous birth of our Lord. This explana- 
tion of Prof. Rendel Harris is sharply controverted by sev- 
eral writers in the London Academy; and we may be sure 
that the discussion will be carried to great length on the 
Continent as well asin England. It is argued against him 
that the appearance is that of a combination of two 
documents representing the two views in the early 
Church, the orthodox and the Cerenthian view, of the 
parentage of our Lord. It will be remembered that -the 
Cerinthians held that his baptism and not his divine gen- 
eration represented the time when he became truly the 
Son of God; and this Cerinthian view wasearly condemned 
as heretical, and almost passed out of knowledge. Itis 
argued by those who regard these verses in the new Syriac 
text as representing an original document, perhaps the 
original Matthew, that there were various genealogies of 
our Lord current in the early Jewish Church representing 
different views as to his birth; and that the genealogy of 
Matthew, which gives. the line of Joseph and not of Mary, 
can be explained only on the hypothesis that it was pre- 
pared by one who concluded it as it is concluded in this 
Syriac manuscript. At any rate the manuscript and dis- 
cussion will open to us a clearer view of the differences of 
doctrine on the subject which existed in the Church of the 
first two centuries. Indications of the existence of this 
early difference are found, as Prof. Rendel Harris shows, 
in a certain class of Greek manuscripts, also in the Italic 
and in the Curetonian Syriac. 





....On the New Testament chronological crux of Luke 
-2: 2, in reference to the governorship of Syria by Qui- 
rinius, Professor Zahn, of Erlangen, the leading conserva- 
tive New Testament specialist in Germany, has published 
an article in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, Vol. IV, No. 
8, pp. 633-654, which traverses this vexed question anew 
and in detail, and gives a new solution that commends 
itself very favorably. The current critical view that Luke 
here antedates by fully ten years anevent of great impor- 
tance, is based largely on the representations of Josephus; 
it is, therefore, these that Zahn places under the critical 
microscope. Two events, particularly, that belong to the 
group of data surrounding this enrollment are investigated 
closely, namely, the position and dethronement of the 
High Priest Joazar, for which Josephus is the authority, 
and the rebellion of Judas, the Galilean, for which both 
the Jewish historian and the New Testament are the 
authorities. Zaha makes it very probable that Josephus 
has placed the dethronement of Joazar at 6-7 A.p., while it 
should have been 3-4 B.c., the act in question hav- 
ing been cansed by the turmoils consequent upon the death 
of Herod the Great. A similar state of affairs prevails in 
reference to the rebellion of Judas, caused by a refusal to 
obey the Roman command ofan enrollment. The evidences 
furnished by Tacitus, as also by the inscription of the stone 
found in 1674in Venice, of which a second part was dis- 
covered in 1880, when properly analyzed go to prove the 
same thing. Zahn then attempts a reconstruction of the 
events of that period with the governorship of Quirinius, 
as claimed by Luke, in which all these events fit entirely. 
The article, which is one of rather exceptional merit, is en- 
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titled, ‘‘ Die syrische Statthalterschaft und die Schatzeung 
des Quirinius.” 

..-. The antiquity of man and the harmony of the teach- 
ings of the Bible and of Natural Science on this question, 
have repeatedly formed the subject of study on the part of 
Roman Catholic investigators. A recent contribution of 
this kind has come in the shape of a pamphlet by the 
learned Abbé Dessailly, entitled “‘ L’ Antiquité dela Race 
humaine d’aprés les Sciences contemperaines,” and dedi- 
cated to the well-known Roman Catholic scientiest au- 
thority, Monsignor d’Hulst, Professor in Paris, The au- 
thor is convinced that complete harmony between the bib- 
lical account of creation and the results of the modern in- 
vestigation in paleontology, historical anthropology, etc., 
can be secured by pushing the date of the deluge back 
somewhat earlier than the date ordinarily assigned to it. 
“Tf we take the year 3540 B.c. as the year of the Noachian 
Deluge, we have secured a sufficiently long period to ac- 
commodate the entiredevelopment of neocosmic man,” are 
the words in which he formulates his chief conclusion. 


Ministerial Begister. 


COOLEY, M., Detroit City, Minn., resigns. 
Cogorett. STEPHEN, Greenville, Ill., accepts call to Madison, 
a. 








ge 9 FRANCEs H., Foxboro, Mass., called to Livermore Falls, 


ELLIS, F. M., Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

FOOTE, E. J., Trenton, called to Old Bridge, N. J. 
FULLER, J. B., Sedalia, called to Macon, Mo. 

GEIGER, L. D., Ocala, Fla., resigns. 

HUGHES, E. B., Livingston, called to South Amboy, N. J. 


LILJEGREN, Frank, New Sweden, Me., accepts call to Swede 
ch., New Haven, Conn. 


READ, Mi1xzs §., Thirty-fourth St. ch., accepts call to Diamond 
St. ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


SEYMOUR, E. P., Greenfield, Mass., accepts call to Putney, Vt. 
SMITH, M. N., Old Bridge, accepts call to Marlboro, N. J. 
SPELLER, H. C., De Land, Fla., resigns. 

STIMSON, S. M., Greensburg, Ind., died November 23d, aged 79. 
WILSON, N. B., Lonsdale, R. I., resigns. 

YOUNG, A. J., Galva, accepts call to Barry, Il. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ALDEN, Davin A., Baldwin and Hammond, Wis., accepts call 
to Clifton and Ashkum, Ill. 
BLAS, Joun J., Andover, Mass., accepts call to Wallingford, 
nn. 


BRAY, Henry E., inst. December 5th, W. Rutland, Vt. 


BROWN, THomas J., Waupun, accepts call to Presb. ch., 
Reedsburg, Wis. ! i ree 


nagiapa. THomas W., Acworth, accepts call to Wentworth, 


DAVIS, Ernest C., ord. December 5th, Plympton, Mass. 
DICKERMAN, Josraa P., Foxboro, Mass., called to York, Me. 
DOANE, J. W., ord. November 30th, Newport, Ky. 

DUR: EA, Mrnor J., Linden and Tyrone, Mich., resigns. 
EDWARDS, Nicnoxas T., Kewanee, IIl., resigns. 

EVANS, Jounn L., Northford, Conn., called to East Derry, N. H, 
GREEN, Frep. W., Andover, Mass., called to Middletown, Conn. 
HARPER, J. P., ord. December 4th, Simonsville, Vt. 

KEEP, ExisHa A., Merrimack, accepts call to Conway, N. H. 
KENT, LAWRENCE G., Forest, Ill., resigns. 

KYLE, Rosert J., inst. December 6th, Brimfield, Mass. 


LAWRENCE, Henry O., Madison and Grand River, rt 
to Orient and Gem Point, Ia. arian yg 


MASON, Cuas. E., Buena Vista, Col., accepts call to Challis, Ida. 
McCANN, Hers. L., ord. and inst. December 6th, Houlton, Me. 
McINTOSH, Cuas. H., Windsor, accepts call to River Falls, Wis. 
MILLER, CHARLEs G., ord. December 3d, Valencia, Kan. 


MOFFATT, T. CLEMENCE, Douglass, Kan., accepts call to 
Center and Palisade, Neb. auntie: pts call to Hayes 


wore. Henry H., ord. and inst. December 5th, Island Falls, 
e. 


PARKER, FReEp. W., Challis, Idaho, resigns. 

PATTON, Cornetius H., Westfield, N. J., called to Duluth, 
Minn. y 

ROLLINS, Geo. S., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Davenport, Ia. 


ROYCE, Luman H., Vermillion, 0., accepts call to Pres. cb., 
Camp Point, Il. 


SHATTS, CnaAs. R., Yale Divinity School, accepts call to West 
Burlington, Ia. 


Reyes. Davi Q., Terre Haute, Ind., accepts call to Pocatello, 
aho. 


THOMAS, Wm. A., Kokomo, called to Dunkirk, Ind. 
LUTHERAN. 

BUSBY, L. E., Leesville, 8. C., accepts call to Asheville, N. C. 

HEUSEN, J. P., ord. November 21st, Pittsburg, Penn. 

HIMES, T. A., inst. November 25th, Louisville, Ky. 

KELLER, Cuas, E., Baltimore, Md., called to Akron, O. 


—— A. O., Hagerstown, Md., called to Watsontown, 
enn. 


REESE, D. L., Frankfort, Ind., accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 

REMSBERG, W. 8., Beatrice, accepts call to Omaha, Neb. 

YOST, J. T., Montoursville, Penn., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLISON, M. G., inst. December 10th, Bloomington, Ind. 

BARR, Epwarp, Legonier, Ind., resigns. 

DALRYMPLE, F. P., inst. October 10th, Chester, Ill. 

HENDERSON, Joun A., Omaha, Neb., resigns. 

HILLIS, N. D., Evanston, called to Chicago, II. 

HOYT, SHERMAN, Ancram, N. Y., died November 26th. 

HYDE, Srxas S., Farmer Center, O., died December 34, aged 77. 

LINDSAY, F, N., New York, called to Charlotte, N. Y. 

LLOYD, J. E., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

— 8. P., Allegheny, Penn., accepts call to Omaha, 
eb. 


ROBERTS, Roserr M., Duluth, Minn., died December 8th, 
aged 72. 


WEED, J. Evarts, Lansing, Mich., died November 23d, aged 63. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BIRD, S. M., Galveston, Tex., died November 28th. 

JONES, W. Beprorp, Buffalo, N. Y., resigns. 

PURTES. SruartT B., St. Paul, accepts call to Minneapolis, 
nn. 


— S. P., Culpeper, Va., accepts call to Apalachicola, 
a. 


SHACKELFORD, J. G., Fremont, O., accepts call to Houston, 
Va. 


MISCELLANEOTS. 


ppt adh ~~ ipa Pres., Old Concord, Penn., accepts call 

YOUNG, ALEXANDER, United Pres., Lordsburg, Cal., died De- 
cem! . aged 28, 

Mile sth H., United Pres., Cedar Rapids, Ia., called to 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us im the selection of works for further 
notice, 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


OUR WEEKLY REVIEW. 


-_— 


Christmas Attractions from Lead- 
ing Publishers. 


MR. ROPES’S STORY OF THE WAR.* 


WE need not be ashamed of the histories of the late 
War. Often partial, written frequently in the heat of a 
passion which in one form or its opposite dominated the 
whole country, by ardent patriots who loved their coun- 
try and saw but one side to be fought for, by ardent 
philanthropisfs who hated slavery and the slave power, 
or sometimes by pens enlisted in the defense of this 
same barbarism, they reproduce the realities of the strife, 
its motives, opposite views, passions and tremendous 
issues, in a broad and lifelike truthfulness, which com- 
mend them to all whose memories are long enough to 
reach back so far. 

Yet with the return of peace, the quiet thoughts that 
come with peace, the arrival of a generation which never 
knew Gettysburg or Andersonville, and the firm resto- 
ration of the Union to more than its original national 
solidity, there has come a change—a change which is 
recognized by Mr. Ropes in the history he has under- 
taken of the War, and which has made its impression on 
his attitude toward the War, and the way he proposes to 
write of it. 

The position he has defined for himself is a novel one, 
for it is nothing less than, in his own words, to write the 
history “‘ from the standpoint of each of the contending 
parties.” He says: 

‘In my judgment, the War should not be so depicted as 
to imply that the North and the South differed and quar- 
reled about the same things. That was not the fact. The 
questions presented to the men of the North were not the 
same as those with which. their Southern contemporaries 
had to deal.” 

Speaking strictly, and under responsibility, we should 
have to say that in their disagreement as to State Rights, 
Secession and Slavery, morally, economically and politi- 
cally, the North and South did ‘quarrel about the same 
things,” but not in such a sense that the standpoint of 
either party was apparent to the other, and certainly not 
in such a sense that the writer of the history is at liberty 
to disregard the opinions or objects of either of the par- 
ties to the contest. Viewed in this way, Mr. Ropes’s 
definition of his plan furnishes a conception of the func- 
tions of an impartial and critical historian which promises 
well for the work he has in hand. 

The general plan on which the work is done is to state 
first the political positions of the contending parties, with 
the greatest possible pains in every case to appreciate the 
radical differences of political opinion and as to political 
duty which existed in different parts of the country. 
This done this author proposes to give, next, a general 
view of the whole struggle, with the hope of explaining 
the significance of each particular campaign, its relations 
to the general objects of the War, why each battle was 
fought, with what object in view and with what results 
as bearing on the progress of the War. 

The political survey of the situation at the opening of 
the War which introduces the volume, tho brief and 
limited to general outlines, presents the essential core 
and significance of the history in more unalloyed force 
than the expansive elaborations in which, to quote the 
proverb, the reader cannot see the forest for the multi- 
tude of trees. 

The review of the situation at Sumter is, on the whole, 
written on the highest plane of impartial historical criti- 
cism. We cannot, however, give the serious and damag- 
ing interpretation Mr. Ropes does to Major Anderson’s 
assertion that in not calling for re-enforcements he was 
acting on a policy of his own ‘‘to keep still, to preserve 
peace, to give time for the quieting of excitement . . . in 
the hope of avoiding bloodshed.” An officer in command 
of a post such as Sumter was at that time, is always 
assumed to have some option in the execution of his 
general orders. This is always true of general officers 
in command of divisions and army corps and standa, 
unle:s some special features of the orders distinctly re- 
vokes the option. Anderson was in one of those situa- 

tions where discretion is largest and where the most has 
to be left to it. The result was, in this case, the best 
possible. Acting on his discretion, Anderson abandoned 
Moultrie and removed his command to Sumter. Acting 
again on the discretionary interpretation of his orders, 
he did not call for re-enforcements, and by so doing did 
not precipitate an attack. but left the Confederacy to 
assume the responsibility of the first act of war which 
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roused and united the whole Northas one man. If Mr. 
Ropes had himself been trained as a soldier, he would 
hardly have given such a mechanical interpretation to 


' the discretion, any power of a soldier holding an impor- 


tant command. 

It is worthy of remark on this review of the political 
situation at the outbreak of the War, that while Mr. 
Ropes recognizes the Southern doctrine of State alle- 
giance as one that an honorable man might submit to, 
and which did summon many such to surrender their 
allegiance to the Federal Government, he is not in the 
least imposed on by the ordinary appeal to the doctrine 
in the insurgent States. Of Edmund Ruffin ( the ‘*‘ ven- 
erable”) who fired the first gun at Fort Sumter, he says 
that he wasa Virginian, the citizen of a State which 
had not at the time seceded and was therefore in the 
Dnion. ‘A fanatic on the subject of slavery, he was on 
any and every theory inthe wrong . . . a traitor to 
his own State anid to the United States.” 

The plan of the work does not contemplate a detailed 
description of the special battles which took place in the 
War, excepting the most momentous. It is, however, 
scarcely possible to pass lightly or briefly over the first 
Bull Run. Consequently, we have an account of that 
action, which must be pronounced a model in its way. 
Nothing is introduced which confuses the reader, or 
crowds the field with more detail than a reader of fair 
experience in such matters should be able to follow and 
understand, On the other hand, nothing is omitted 
from the significant outlines and critical movements of 
the action. Mr. Ropes’s final conclusion we accept at 
once—that on the Federal side the plan of battle was a 
complicated movement, which required a more or less 
veteran force for its execution, and for which the three- 
months’ men under his command were not adequate. 
The Confederates, on their part, enjoyed the advantages 
of position, particularly of being able to fall back into 
woods and re-form when hard pressed. The Federal 
officers were not equal to their commands. The opposed 
forces were very nearly equal, tho McDowell did not get 
his full force into action, nor keep it in when once en- 
gaged. The losses on both sides show hard fighting— 
over twelve per cent. killed and wounded on the Federal 
side, and nearly the same on the Confederate. As tothe 
impression that Washington might have been taken at 
that time, Mr. Ropes shows that the Confederate force 
was too much shattered for such an attempt; and that, 
at all events, there was an unshaken Federal force fully 
adequate to defeat such a movement, 

As to the McClellan régime which followed the break- 
down at Bull Run, we agree in the main with Mr. Ropes, 
at least so far as his judgment of McClellan is concerned. 
It amounts to what we suppose is now the settled conclu- 
sion of all independent students, that while McClellan 
posséssed talents of the highest order for disciplining and 
training an army, he had almost none at all for using a 
large force in a campaign of considerable extent. 

His strictures on the President raise serious doubts as 
to their justice. They do not even appear to be alto- 

gether consistent with themselves. In the earlier part of 
his remarks Mr. Ropes deals severely with Mr. Lincoln 
for insisting on an advanee by the way of Manassas, and 
makes endless fun of his singular proclamation calling 
for a general assault all along the line, February 22d, 
1861; yet in the final review of the situation, and com- 
paring the three proposed lines of advance, that by Fort- 
ress Monroe, by Urbana, and a direct attack of the Con- 
federate lines at Manassas, he declares that from a mili- 
tary point of view the latter alone was fit to be thought 
of, that serious objections lay against both the Urbana 
and Fortress Monroe schemes, and that if they did not 
expose the Capitol, they did open Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania to invasion. If this is sound military criticism, it 
knocks the ground from under Mr. Ropes’s previous 
comments on Mr. Lincoln, and proves that his instinct- 
ive judgment as to the line of advance was better than 
McClellan’s at the time, and far too sound to leave any 
good ground for the contemptuous terms applied to his 
policy in Mr. Ropes’s book. 

As to the Urbana line of advance we can neither agree 
with the judgment by Mr. Ropes against it, nor with his 
statement that the reason for abandoning it was the 
President’s opposition. In this matter Mr. Ropes seems 
to have been misled by McClellan’s assertion in the 
+* Own Story,” as to which we showed, when the book 
first appeared, that he must have been suffering when he 
wrote it from some strange lapse of memory or access of 
uncontrollable imagination. Mr. Lincoln preferred Ur- 
Dana to Fortress Monroe, and gave his consent to the 
advance on that route. McClellan changed his mind. 
‘Oae of those imaginative fits, which Mr. Ropes describes 
as characteristic of him, gave him a sudden fancy for the 
James River route; or, as his severer critics assert, his 
heart failed at the prospect of having to join combat so 
promptly and at such close quarters as the Urbana 
movement promised. Contracts were made for the 
transport of the expedition, and had to be changed at 
great expense atthe last moment. 

The Report of John Tucker, Assistant Secretary of 
War, tells the whole story (Reb. Records, Vol. V, Series 
I, p. 46). On another page of the volume, which contains 
the report (p. 56), we have Mr, Lincoln’s final order, It 
contradicts McClellan’s assertion and shows that the 
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his ‘‘Own Story” (p. 282) McClellan writes to Stanton 
that he made the change and gives his reasons, In an- 
other note to Stanton (Reb. Records, Vol. V, Series I) he 
expresses the same preference for the Fortress Monroe 
route on his own account, The Administration did not 
force his hand. He made the change as the expedition 
was on the eve of embarkation and, so far as can be seen, 
for no other reason than that his will failed when 
called on to put the bold scheme into execution. 

As t> the campaign of 1861 in the West we have little 
but praise to bestow on the volume before us. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s military judgment was, indeed, here sadly at fault ; 
but his mistakes were rather McClellan’s than his own, 
and were at all events no worse than McClellan’s. In all 
probability it was McClellan’s opinions he was repeating, 
and McClellan did not give himself the trouble even to 
study the map and learn what facilities existed or did 
not exist for transporting an army to East Tennessee for 
the relief of the distressed loyalists. 

Mr. Ropes comes with great force and judgment to the 
defense of General Buell, who above all other great sol- 
diers of the time, was left by the War without an oppor- 
tunity to vindicate himself or to show clearly how great 
a soldier he was. General Sherman stood at this time 
before the public exactly as General Buell did, with this 
difference against him, that the common opinion was 
that he was suffering at the time from some attack of 
incipient insanity. Mr. Ropes more than vindicates the 
judgment of both these officers. He shows that the 
situation af the time was just as they believed it to be, 
and vindicated both the force and the movements they 
called for. Buell’s plan was, from the first, a vigorous 
advance on the Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, such 
as was afterward made in the capture of Forts Henry 
and Donelson and Nashville. In Mr. Ropes’s remarks on 
this phase and period of the War in the West we have 
not only a luminous and admirable introduction to the 
events that followed, but a key to the whole history of 
the War as it was to unroll itself in the tremendous con- 
flict that was then in its first stage. We need hardly add 
that Mr. Ropes’s succeeding volumes will be looked for 

with great interest, and that we can ask nothing better 
for them than that they fulfill the author’s plan as well 
as the introductory volume before us. 


THE NEW HEBREW BIBLE.* 


PROFESSORS HAUPT’s new polychrome edition of the Old 
Testament in both Hebrew and English, under the title, 
The Sacred Books of the Old Testament (Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore), is making good progress, as appears 
from the issue of the Hebrew text, with English notes, of 
the two Books of Samuel and the Book of Leviticus, the 
former edited by Professor Budde, of Strasburg, and the 
latter by Professor Driver, of Oxford. The work of which 
these two thin volumes are a part, following not long after 








_ Professor Siegfried’s Job, is one of immense labor and of 


the greatest importance to every careful student of the Old 
Testament. Our readers are not unfamiliar with the 
method of what has been facetiously called the Rainbow 
Bible. It attempts tu reconstruct the original Hebrew text 
from all available sources of information, just as Tischen- 
dorf reconstructed a Greek text of the New Testament. A 
certain superstitious sanctity has often been supposed to 
protect the Masoretic text, as if the scribes and rabbis of 
Jamnia had done their work so well that no subsequent 
scholars could venture to change a letter which they 
fixed, and which. since their time has been so 
scrupulously reproduced by all subsequent Hebrew scribes, 
so that we have practically but one single manuscript of 
the Old Testament, all the variations of Kennicott and de 
Rossi being scarce more than the smallest trifles. The su- 
perstition with which the Jews treat their text has too 
much affected Christian scholars: and to this day there 
has never appeared an edition of the Old Testament which 
dared to incorporate into the text even those emendations 
which admitted of no question until Professor Haupt pro- 
jected this edition, of which Leviticus, Samuel and Job 
have now appeared. But beyond the corrections admitted 
to the text it is the polychrome device which draws special 
attention to this edition, altho it is really of no more im- 
portance than the textual revision, Those books which, in 
the view of the editors, are of composite authorship, which 
have been compiled from previously existing documents, 
or which have suffered accretions since their original com- 
position, during the lony literary period before the Coun- 
cil of Jamnia, have their component parts indicated by 
colers—blue, yellow, red, green, etc. The text is not 
printed in color; but the page, or even a single line, is 
overlaid with transparent color, through which the black 
print shows very nearly as clear as on the white pages. 
The process seems to be mechanically perfect as well as 
novel. By this device of different colors the different 
strata of composition are made visible and striking, and 
one is better able to judge whether they represent a true 
literary theory. 

The Books of Samuel, as edited by Budde, present a most 
favorable illustration of the aims of this edition. The text 
of Samuel has suffered more than most other books from 
transcription ; but the versions, especially the Septuagint, 
offer unusual facilities for its restoration. Besides this, 
we have, in 2 Sam. 22, a perfectly conclusive proof of the 
errors that had crept into the text before its form became 





*THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A critical edition of 
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fixed. Here we finda long psalm which was originally 
identical with Ps. 18, but which now shows a multitude of 
variations, sometimes the dropping or addition of a letter 
sometimes the change or loss of a whole word, due often, 
apparently, to an error coming from trusting to memory 

As examples of these variations, in vs. 7, the Hebrew 
word for “I cried,” found in the Psalm, is wrongly omitted 
in Samuel; in vs. 11 Samuel has “He appeared on the wings 
of the wind” while the Psalm has correctly ‘He flew,” etc ; 
in vs. 38 the Psalm has correctly ‘‘I will overtake them,’’ 
while Samuel has “I will destroy them.” Dozens of such 
variations appear in this one Psalm, and the errors in 
2 Sam. 22 can be corrected from Ps, 18, or vice versd. These 
undeniable errors must shut the mouth of any one who 
has imagined that the Hebrew of the Masoretes is too 
sacred to be revised; and all these, and many other cor- 
rections are made and incorporated in Budde’s text, each 
one being distinguished by diacritic marks so as to indicate 
the authority on which it is made, whether of versions, 
geri, or conjecture, or simply by a different vowel point- 
ing of the same consonant text. As an illastration of the 
changes made we translate the first verse of Samuel from 
Budde’s Hebrew, as his translation is not yet published: 

“And there wasa man of the Ramathites,a Zuphite, from 
Mount Ephraim; and his name was Elkanah, son of Jeroham, 
son of Elihu, son of Tohu, son of Zuph, of Ephraim.” 

The changes here are justified in the very compact notes, 
as suggested or required by the versions, etc. 

As might be expected in a historical book like Samuel, 
the colors play a large part, indicating the various sources 
used by the compiler. Thus here the supposed main 
Judaic document is printed in plain white, while light red 
indicates additions toit. What is called the Ephraimitic 
document is printed in dark blue, and its later strata in 
light blue. Besides these, other colors indicate redactional 
or midrashic accretions. Thesecolors give the pages a de- 
cidedly variegated appearance, and some of them are bril- 
liant with bands and stripes. The whole work is done 
with great care ;and while we might criticise some emen- 
dations, their discussion belongs to technical journals. 
Professor Driver’s reputation is proof that the work on 
Leviticus is done with equal carefulness and insight, as 
indeed the text itself shows. These works, with the others 
in the series, mark an erain the study of the Oid Testa- 
ment; for now for the first time we begin to be ready to do 
for the Old Testament what many textual cities have long 
tried to do for the New. We are glad that this work is 
edited in America, and that a number of American 
scholars, such as George F. Moore, C. H. Toy, Francis 
Brown, J. F. McCurdy, W. H. Ward, E. L. Curtis, W. R. 
Harper, C. A. Briggs, M. Jastrow, and Paul Haupt take 
each a book in the series. It will probably be three years 
before the whole is printed; and an English translation, 
with purely English notes, will finally appear. We cannot 
give too high praise to this noble enterprise, which will tax 
the best ingenuity of the best Hebrew scholars in Ger- 
many, Great Britain and America, using all the critical 
apparatus available. 


» 


RECENT FICTION. 


Pomona’s Travels. By Frank R. Stockton. (New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) In twenty-seven inimi- 
table letters and plenty of fine illustrations this book 
gives you more than your money’s worth of drolly de- 
lightful entertainment. Pomona and her husband see 
England and Scotland with mercilessly philistine eyes, 
and Pomona’s way of recording their observations and 
doings is excruciating toa degree. Mr. A. B. Frost’s pic- 
tures go like a charm-string linked through the letters. It 
is a book that everybody will buy and chuckle over. One 
thing which made us chuckle was the discovery of Po- 
mona’s sudden and wonderful literary cleverness ; we could 
hardly believe our eyes. 

A Bachelor Maid, by Mrs. Burton Harrison (New 
York, The Century Co., $1.25), is a bright, light and whole- 
some story, presenting the “woman question” by the 
method of reductio ad absurdum, with excellent dra- 
matic effect. The publishers have given itja pretty dress,the 
illustrations being notably fine. 

Round the Red Lamp, by A. Conan Doyle (New York, 
D. Appleton & Co., $1.50), contains fourteen short stories 
relating to curious and romantic experiences in medical 
and surgical practice. Some of the pieces are quite inter- 
esting, others lack originality; all are very simply and 
pleasingly written. n 

Stories from The Diary of a Doctor, by L. T. Meade and 
Clifford Halifax, M.D. (Philadelphia, J. B, Lippincott Co., 
$1.25), is a sensational foil for a book like *‘Round the 
Red Lamp.” Itis unscrupulously blood and thunder in 
its romance, but it will please many a respectable reader. 
We got some delightful chills down our back while read- 
ing it. 

Centuries Apart, by Edward T. Bouvé (Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co, $1.50), is original in plan, to say the least, 
and curiously wrought out by a species of literary and his- 
toric double entry. Itis interesting throughout and in its 
own peculiar way, besides being a very handsome book in 
its make-up. 

Jales from the 4igean, by Demetrios Bikélas (Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg & Co , $1.00.), contains eight short stories, 
translated by Leonard Eckstein Opdycke, with an intro- 
duction by Henry Alonzo Huntington. The stories them- 
selves are fresh and striking, simple in style, elemental! in 
their sympathetic appeal. 

lola, the Senator’s Daughter, by Mansfield Lovell Hill- 
house, LL.B. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 
Like nearly all of the romances written to display ancient 
life and manners, this story of Rome about 24 B.c., falls in 
a@ measure between the griddle and the coais ; it is neither 
a good romance nor satisfactory history. In some parts it 
is interesting; but Virgil and Horace and Ovid and the 
rest seem mere dummies behind which the author pulls 
wires and does the talking. There is not much of the vim 
and snap of real life in it. 
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Harper & Brothers are issuing a series of 
dainty volumes entitled ‘‘Harpers’ Little 
Novels,” three of which are beforeus, 4 
Kentucky Cardinal, by James Lane Allen, 
is the best, and fills the measure of pictur- 
esque story-telling, while it reflects a very 
charming local color; An Agitator, by 
Clementina Black, is a well-written little 
novel of labor troubles and love troubles, 
pretty evenly mixed; and The Royal Ma- 
rine, by Brander Matthews, altho carelessly 
written, is quite amusing. We are not a 
littlesurprised to find Mr. Matthews repeat- 
ing the phrases ‘‘ the woman he loved”’ and 
“the old maid” every page or two, over 
and over, as tho at a lossfor words. This 
poverty mars a bright little farce. (Each 
vol., $1.00.) 

Otto’s Inspiration, by Mary H. Ford (Chi- 
cago, S. C. Griggs & Co , $1.00), isa cleverly 
written novel in a mild vein of the “‘hered- 
ity” craze, interesting as a story and not 
too philosophical for the popular taste. 

“ Sirs, Only Seventeen!” By Virginia F. 
Townsend. (Boston: Lee & Shepard, $1.50.) 
A brightly told and effective story, full of 
the sunlight and the clouds of life, senti- 
mental to a degree, and earnest, almost ve- 
hement in expression, but in the end justi- 
fying itself by enlisting sympathy. It is 
not high art, but it is popularly attractive, 
this sort of writing, and fills a large need. 

A Flash of Summer, by Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford (New York, D. Appleton & Co.), is a 
thoroughly disappointing story ; but then 
it was written to be a disappointment. Its 
motif is to play upon the weakest nerves of 
the reader, and leave behind it a lingering 
dissatisfaction of no particular description. 
When you reach the bottom of the last page 
you feel a trifle bilious and would likea 
lemonade. 

Elder Conklin, and Other Stories. By 
Frank Harris. (New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1.25.) In this volume we have six 
stories of Western life, crisp, swift and true 
in away. We like the shorter stories best, 
altho their blunt brutality of style is some- 
times hard against them. The author draws 
with a firm hand, and has an eye for strong 
effects. 

Sherburne Cousins, by Amanda M. Doug- 
las (New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50), 
runs smoothly in the good old-fashioned 
groove. A large class of novel readers will 
find it just to their taste, tolling them along 
from incident to incident until the end 
comes with the usual round-up, where ev- 
erything is made as pleasant as circum- 
stances will permit. 

Maelcho: A Sixteenth Century Narra- 
tive. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. (New 
York: D. Appleton & Co, $1.50.) This is 
a@ very interesting story of Ireland in the 
sixteenth century. It is not possible in a 
brief note to give the reader any impression 
of the riches of adventure, humor, roman- 
tic color, picturesque scenes, characters 
and situations which fill these pages. They 
must be read to be enjoyed, and they will 
richly repay the lover of romance for the 
time spent. Maelcho is a genuine creation. 

Helen, by Oswald Valentine, is No. V in 
the little “Incognito Library,” issued by 
G. P. Putnam’s sons. It is a story to be 
read at a sitting, and is evidently by a prac- 
ticed hand. It will be found entertaining 
for.a railroad journey or a lonely evening 
by the fireside. (Price, 50 cents.) 

The Price of Peace, by A. W. Ackerman 
(Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.25), is a 
romance of Jewish history in the times of 
King Ahab. The hero is Micaiah the 
prophet, and the author has succeeded in 
making a very readable, and, at places, 
very stirring narrative full of incidents set 
agaiust an historic background. Some of 
the descriptive passages are vividly colored, 
and there are dramatic scenes exceedingly 
well presented. 

The Royal Road, by Marion Harland 
(New York, A. D. F. Randolph & Co., $1.50), 
is a novel with a purpose, and the purpose 
is strongly presented. The authur has a 
large audience ready to weleome this book 
with iis sincere appeal to the better side of 
the human reason, and its eloquent advo- 
cacy of the heavenly life. - 

Lillian Morris, and Other Stories. By 
Henrik Sienkiewicz, translated by Jere- 
miah Curtin. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.25.) This pretty little book con- 
tains four striking stories. The one entitled 
**Sachem ” is a bold sketch of a Texan 
character, sensational to a degree, but at- 
tractive. ‘“‘ Lillian Morris,” the longest one 
of the pieces, is a pathetic romance of the 
West during the gold caravan days. The 
volume is illustrated by Edward H. Gar- 
rett. 

In the Midst of Alarms. By Robert Barr. 
(New York; Frederick A. Stokes Co. %5 
cents.) A dashing, rollicking story of 
adventures in Canada during the Fenian 


troubles. Yates, the newspaper man, makes 
a lively racket all through the book, and 
some of the incidents are very amusing. 

By Reef and Palm. By Louis Becke. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00.) 
The Earl of Pembroke writes an apprecia- 
tive introduction to these curiously bizarre 
sketches of life in the PacificIslands. We 
find the book rank and distasteful, a pot 
pourri of noisome ingredients not very 
skillfully mixed. 

Jewish Tales, By Leopold von Sacher 
Massoch, translated by Harriet Lieber 
Cohen. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.00.) We find much to interest us in these 
stories of the old Jews. The author has his 
subjects well in hand, and his touch is light 
and poetic. Certainly his pictures are fine 
whether technically true or not. 

The People of the Mist, by H. Rider Hag- 
gard (New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 
$1.25), is another of Mr. Haggard’s wildly 
romantic and cheaply thrilling stories of 
impossibilities in Africa. To those who 
like this sort of things the present tale will 
be delightful reading. It is copiously 
illustraced. : 

Judah, by Henry Arthur Jones (New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 75 cents), is a play 
in three acts dealing with social and domes- 
tic problems of the present time. We have 
not found it as interesting and notable as 
Mr. Joseph Knight in his prefatory essay 
makes it out to be; yet we easily see how a 
British critic would sympathize with its 
spirit more closely than could the Amer- 
ican. It is a compact dramatic presenta- 
tion of some of the shams, frauds and de- 
lusions which disturb our century’s closing 
years. 

Sibylla. By Sir H. S. Cunningham, 
K.C.LE. (New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) 
A story cleverly written and containing 
some strong points of interest. It deals with 
politics, honor, love, sacrifice. The objec- 
tion may be raised that it gives a trifle too 
much vent to sentimentality and moral- 
izing reflections. But, taking the author’s 
aim, we see that he hits his target pretty 
fairly in the center. British politics and 
legislative methods are particularly weil 
handled, and the love story flows among 
bowlders of hard experience quite naturally 
arranged as impediments. 


4 
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RECENT POETRY. 


In Russet and Silver. By Edmund Gosse, 
(Chicago: Stone & Kimball.) The poet’s 
craftsmanship is displayed in well-pigh per- 
fect form in these beautiful poems. Mr. 
Gosse is one of the best of living artists in 
verse. His rhythm lacks nothing ; it would 
be hard to find a false rhyme in his book, 
and his sense of tke finer meanings of words 
is very delicate. A poet of poets, chaste, 
serene, subtile, scholarly, he still does not 
lack the thrilling lift here and there which 
marks him with the sign of genius. The 
publishers have given the book a dress 
worthy of its artistic excellence. 

Roses and Thistles. By Rufus C. Hop- 
kins. (San Francisco: William Doxey. 
$2.00.) We sball not undertake to divide 
the roses from the thistles in this handsome 
volume which comes to us from the Pacific 
Coast. Our readers will select to suit 
themselves. There is a good deal of earnest, 
high thinking in Mr. Hopkins’s verses 
which are simple and fluent. 

The Wind in the Clearing, and Other 
Poems. By Robert Cameron Rogers. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) In 
this little volume we have found some cap- 
tivating buds, some peeping blooms of 
poesy. If Mr. Rogers ‘iis young this is a 
very promising book of verse—it is charm- 
ing whether he is young, or old—and we 
would not stint our praise. Even if good 
wine need no bush, weshould like to show 
hospitality to the bearer of it. 

Back Country Poems. By Sam Walter 
Foss. (Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) A 
new edition, illustrated, of Mr. Foss’s hu- 
morous verse, which is in large degree 
genuinely original, certainly authentically 
American. 

From Stone & Kimball, Chicago, we have 
in one beautiful Slittle volume Arthur 
O’ Shaughnessy: His Life and Work, With 
Selections from His Poems. By Louise 
Chandler Moulton. The selections are well 
made, and Mrs. Moulton’s biographical and 
critical essay is very interesting and appre- 
ciative. A‘portrait of O’Shaughnessy faces 
the title-page. (Price, $1.25.) 

Windfall and Waterdrift, by Auberon 
Herbert (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
has a great many fine bits of striking verse 
in it, with here and there one luminous 
and quivering, nearly up to the white heat 
of passionate genius. The critic hesitates 
over a volume like this, It seems a pity 
that he cannot say outright: Here is the 
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- new, strong voice I have been listening for ! 


But he cannot sayit. How hard it is for 
the butterfly’s wings to elude the webs, 
and dash out strong and bold into the fresh 
air of to-day! This poet feels the high, 
sweet currents drawing him, but he cannot 
quite rise to them. His verse, at this or 
that turn, haunts one with its almost di- 
vine right to be called the work of a mas- 
ter. 

Song from the Woods of Maine, by Julia 
H. May (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50), isa volume of simple, smooth and 
gently sentimental pieces of verse, mostly 
upon subjectssuggested by outdoor sights, 
experiences and incidents. 

El Nuevo Mundo. A Poem. By Louis 
James Block. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & 
Co. $1.00). This is a long, patriotic poem 
with much in it to distinguish it as a work 
well thought out and executed with becom- 
ing care. Some passages might be quoted, 
bad we space,to show that the author’s 
style. is forcible and his thought vivid. 

Penrhyn’s Pilgrimage, by Arthur Peter- 
son, U.S. N. (New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.00), is a rhymed story of travel and 
observation in Europe and Asia. It runs 
along musically enough, and circles the 
globe with four-line stanzas on the pattern 
of ‘In Memoriam.” 

Wayside Poems. By Wallace Bruce. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers.) This is 
a book full of verse pictures and engraved 
pictures suited to the happy average of hu- 
man taste. Mr. Bruce is a gentle, sympa- 
thetic and pleasing writer who touches with 
his pen-nib the nerve of simple feeling and 
sets it vibrating with wholesome emotions. 

My Lattice, and Other Poems. By Fred- 
erick George Scott. (Toronto: William 
Briggs.) Here we have another welcome 
volume of poetry from a Canadian singer 
who belongs to the bevy which has lately 
clustered in the woods just north of our 
border. Howthey warble, these snow-born, 
warm-hearted kinsmen of ours! We will 
set a net and take them allin one of these 
fine days. 

Quintets and Other Verses. By William 
Henry Thorne (100 Washington Street, Chi- 
cago), contains a number of pieces writ- 
ten in simple and musicalverse. The au- 
thor feels keenly the points of life, and 
some of his phrases set themselves deep in 
one’smind. His style is uneven, but it has 
force, and suggests a rich sympathy of 
heart. 

The Medea of Euripedes Translated 
into English Verse. By John Patterson, 
M.A. (Louisville: John P. Morton & Co.) 
We do not find this a very successful 
translation: But it was a difficult task that 
Mr. Patterson undertook, and we congrat- 
ulate him upon coming out of it as well as 
he has, 

The Chant of a Woodland Spirit. By 
Robert Burns Wilson. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) In this poem Mr. 
Wilson sets his thoughts to a melancholy 
minor strain of verse. The coloring is a 
monotonous autumn wash, suggestive of 
youthful simulation in the expression of 
sorrow. Here is a true poet, no mistake of 
it; but the ancient, classical, anatomical 
mistake of regarding the liver as the seat 
of passion has led him astray. If he would 
only Jet woodland spirits and the like sing 
their own morbid memories and atrabilious 
ailments, and turn his clear young eyes and 
splendid imagination upon the fresh, fra- 
grant and wholesome things of life, he 
would find his true note presently, and 
sing likeathrush. A genius like his has 
no call to be making melody of jaundice. 

Because t Love You. Poems of Love. Se- 
lected and Arranged by Anna E, Mack. 
(Boston: Lee & Shepard. - $1.50.) This is 
a happy thought well carried out. The 
selection of poems on love are from many 
of the world’s best poets, and the book isin 
every way a beautiful one, especially suit- 
able to the gift-making season. 

American Song. A Collection of Repre- 
sentative American Poems with Analyt- 
ical and Critical Studies of the Writers. 
With Introduction and Notes. By Arthur 
B. Simonds, A.M. (New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons. $1.50.) A book which has lit- 
tle value. The so-called ‘analytical and 
critical” studies have no claim to the 
name, and many of the selections are 
scarcely characteristic of the writers. Some 
of the best American poets are left out en- 
tirely, while great prominence is given to 
minor verse-makers. Mr. Simonds’s work 
is puerile in the extreme. 

Of Such is the Kingdom of Heaven, and 
Other Poems. By Anna Olcott Commelin. 
(New York: Fowler & Wells Co. $1.50.) 
This is a pretty book. The poems are un- 
pretentious and aimed at the simple feel- 
ings of the human heart. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send usa new. 
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collection of the Hymns and Verses of Sam- 
uel Longfellow, beautifully printed and 
bound, with a prefatory note giving the 
dates of former issues of his poetry. 

Between the Lights. Thoughts for the 
Quiet Howr. Compiled and arranged by 
Fannie B. Bates. (New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $1.25.) A book which 
serves the purpose of its title. The selec- 
tions are well made, and the publishers 
bave done their; part with excellent taste. 
A handsome volume. 


The Story Book of the year which dis- 
tances all others is beyond question, Tales 
of the Punjab, Told by the People. By 
Flora Annie Steele, with illustrations by 
J. Lockwood Kipling, C.LE., and Notes 
by R. C. Temple. (Macmillan &Co. New 
York. $2.00.) The originality of these 
tales does not lie in their being constructed 
of materials never used before. Magicand 
wonder play their part in them as of old, 
and the reader cannot fail of recognizing in 
them the Indian origin of much that has 
been worked over and over again in the 
wonder tales and folklore of the Arabs and 
the Western nations of Europe. They are 
presented, however, in a new form, which 
seems to bubble fresh from the heart of the 
people who originated them. They are in- 
terspersed with bewitching rhymes, which 
without breaking into broad and unmistak- 
able jingle, in our sense of the word, pro- 
duce all the merry effect of a jingle, and 
carry on at the same time the delightful 
impression of a strangely beautiful and 
musical Indian poetry. The author’s Pref- 
ace and “‘ Address to the Little Reader,” 
give the fascinating keynote of the whole: 

* Ask little Kaniyé, yonder, why it is that he, 
the best story-teller in the village, never opens 
his lips till after sunset, and he will grin from 
ear to ear, and with a flash of dark eyes and 
white teeth, answer that travelers lose their 
way when idle boys and girls tell tales by day- 
light. And Naraini, the herd girl, will hang 
her head and cover her dusky face with her rag 
of a veil, if you put the question to her; or little 
Ram Jasshake his bald poll in denial; but not 
one of the dark-skinned, bare-limbed village 
children will yield to your request for a story. 

“No, no |—from sunrise to sunset, when the 
little ones must labor, not a word; but from 
sunset to sunrise, when no man can work, the 
tongues chatter glibly enough, for that is story- 
tellingtime. ... 

“The stars twinkle overhead, the mosquito 
sings through the hot air, the village dogs bark at 
imaginary foes, and from one crowded nest after 
another rises a childish voice, telling some tale, 
old, yet ever new—tales that were told in the 
sunrise of the world, and will] be told in its sun- 
set. The little auaience sistens, dozes, dreams, 
and still the wily jackai meets his match, cr 
Bopolfichi, brave and bold, returns rich ead vic- 
torious from the robber’s[den. Hark !—that is 
Kaniy4’s voice, and there is an expectant stir 
among the drowsy listeners as he beginsthe old, 
old formula— 

“Once upon a time "— ' 
Mrs. Steele’s husband is Chief Magistrate 
of one of the Indian districts, and his winter 
tours have furnished Mrs. Steele her oppor- 
tunity for collecting all but three of the 
charming tales which compose her volume, 
and of collecting them as heard in some 
such way as that described above. An- 
other interesting example in the same class 
is Little Mr. Thimblefinger and His Queer 
Country. What the Children Saw and 
Heard There. By Joel Chandler Harris. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $2.00.)g There are faint reflections in 
this volume of Uncle Remus, but on the 
whole we miss the voice of that incompara- 
ble old darky in these new stories. The 
examples of Georgia folklore are entertain- 
ing, and Mr. Harris does not lose his wit 
nor his humor when he utters himself in 
good English vernacular. The supremely 
good thing in the book is Oliver Herford’s 
illustrations, which, mere simple outline 
work as it is, seizes the point and makes it 
with unerring accuracy in all moods of 
comedy, pathos or dramatic vitality. 
These illustrations are numerous and will 
bear study. The binding, in drab muslin, 
is highly in character. with a skeletonized 
rabbit whorl on the back cover, and an 
amusing design on the front, of Brer’ Fox 
rising into view, and Brer’ Rabbit scamper- 
ing away on a green champaign below. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning, 
in nine volumes, 16mo. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $20.00 the set.) This is the 
new and uniform complete edition of the 
works of the most subtle, intellectual and 
dramatic English poet of the present cen- 
tury. The edition was begun in 1888 with 
the publication of ‘‘ Pauline,” ‘Sordel!o,” 
‘*Paracelsus”’ and “ Strafford” in Volume 
I of the final edition, revised by the poet 
far enough to bring the edition up to the 
standard of his riper taste. As the poems 
were arranged in chronological order this 
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“was not difficult to do, and accordingly 
from this edition the juvenile crudities of 
the earlier ones have to a large extent dis- 
appeared or, in the poet’s phrase, “I have 

‘ simply removed solecisms, mended the me- 
ter alittle and endeavored to strengthen 
the phraseology.” Throughout the edition 
the dates are added to the poems, until the 
last or ninth volume. The entire series is 
now brought to a conclusion by the reprint- 
ing, in the same uniform style, of Volume 
1X, containing ‘‘ Asolando,” an appendix 
of “Biographical and Historical Notes,’ 
and a complete index to the Poems collect- 
ed in the nine volumes. The poet was born 
May 7th, 1812, in St. Giles Parish, Camber- 
well, London; he married Elizabeth Bar- 
rett September 12th, 1846. He died in 
Palazzo Rezzonico, Venice, December 12th, 
1889, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
December 31st of the same year. The edi- 
tion named above contains the poems ar- 
ranged in theorder of their pnblication, 
beginning with “‘ Pauline,’ published Jan_ 
uary, 1833, to ‘“ Asolando,’’ published the 
same month he died, but without note or 
comment or biographic illustrations as to 
the poet himeelf, of any kind. 


The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. 
Notes from Both Sides of the Russian 
Frontier. By Poultney Bigelow. Llus- 
trated by Frederic Remington. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) Thechapters 
which compose this volume have already 
won their way to public recognition in the 
pages of Harper’s Monthly, where they 
have brought a new and different indict- 
ment against Russia and her methods of 
government. The work was intended to be 
a happy combination of Bigelow’s pen and 
Remington’s pencil,- genial and graphic, 
and which might leave an impression of the 
more attractive and picturesque side of 
Russia. Russia, however, gave them a re- 
ception which put all this quite out of the 
question, and left on this written and pic- 
tured record the stamp of her decision 
that the world shall neither see nor know 
her as she is. The book is nosuch probing of 
the deep sores that afflict the State as we 
had from Mr. Kennan. Itisa simpler chron- 
icle of events, but no less impressive in its 
way, and always given in bright, lively and 
rather merry style, which relieves the book 
of the wear and drone of solemn complaint. 
Russian impenetrability proved too much 
for the carrying out of our American ex- 
plorers’ plans on the lines marked out by 
them in advance; but the lines they were 
forced into furnished matter in abundance 
for a highly entertaining book. In the 
Prussian borderlands their experiences 
were,of course,very different.There Mr. Big- 
elow was quite at home, especially among 
military people. The volume abounds 
in military sketches. In fact, the impres- 
sion it gives rather confirms the impression 
which has gotten abroad that all Prussia, 
like Berlin, is getting militarized. Rem- 
ington’s illustrations are copious, good and 
sprited. The publishers have given the book 
a very attractive cover, printed and manu- 
factured it in the best manner. 


Josiah Wedgwood, F.R.S. His Personal 
History. By Samuel Smiles. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50.) TheStandard 
Life of Wedgwood is Eliza Meteyard’s, 
published in 1860. It is, however, a large 
work in two volumes, and was followed up 
by three others from her pen, which con- 
tained more or less on the same subject 
(1872-"73.) Dr. Smiles takes up the subject 
in his style of brilliant thoroughness, melts 
it down and reproduces it in one of his ad- 
mirable condensations, in which every sen- 
tence is as good as gold. Wedgwood wasa 
genius, who brought-his genius to bear on 
one of the common arts. In the higher 
achievements of form and design to which 
he was not equal he had the good sense and 
humility to summon Sir John Flaxman to 
his aid. The two men produced a result 
which raised English potteries to a point 
where it became a question whether as good 
work might not be done with common clay 
as with porcelain. Flaxman’s curiosity, 
energy and resources were inexhaustible. 
His ingenuity broke outin connection with 
everything he touched. The art of furnace 
building and firing pottery was recon- 
structed byhim, He invented a pyrometer 
for measuring the higher degrees of heat, 
and worked endlessly on the perfection of 
his models and his designs and in the cor- 
rection of his ideals. The story of his per- 
sonal life, as told by Dr. Smiles, is worth 
the fine work he has done on it. In Dr. 
Smiies he has found a popular biographer 
who loves good work no less than he did 
himself, and who in his way lays himself 
out with no less enthusiasm to do good 
work and to round it up with all the graces 
and attractions of finished and perfected 
form. : 


Eric Mackay was introduced to his circle 
of admiring American readers in our col- 
umns, and it was through us that the 
authorship of The Love Letters of a Violin- 
ist, and Other Poems, was announced. We 
are glad to see that these poems are now 
brought out anew by Brentano(New York), 
with all the honors of the press, fine, heavy 
paper, broad margins, elegant type, and 
copious, pleasing illustrations by James 
Fagan. The volume is bound in an artistic 
cover of brown linen, with a white enamel 
medallion, decorated with blue to carry the 
title. After an interval of several years 
since these poems were first noticed in our 
columns, we still remain convinced that re- 
cent English poetry has little in it to com- 
pare with Eric Mackay’s ‘‘ Waking of the 
Lark,” and that the entire series is one of 
the most delightful, refreshing examples of 
genuine song that has been listened to by 
he present generation. The readers of 
Harper’s Montily do not need a new intro- 
duction to Charles Dudley Warner’s The 
Golden Hause. A Novel. They will be 
glad to find it offered to them in the excep- 
tionally beautiful form which has been 
given to it by the publishers (Harper & 
Brothers, New York), and with copious and 
characteristic heliotype illustration by W: 
T. Smedley. Type, paper and presswork 
are all that could be desired, and the book 
is fairly entitled to its place among the ele- 
gant publications of the season. Ruby 
at School. By Minnie E. Paull, is the third 
volume in the popular ‘‘ Ruby and Ruthy”’ 
Series. Mrs. Paull is very successful in 
writing from the child’s point of view. 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston. $1.00.) 








As a Matter of Course. By Anne Payson 
Call. (Roberts. $1.00.) We look on this book 
as substantially the supplement to ‘‘ Power 
Through Repose,” an excellent treatise, 
with a good thought in it and one much 
needed in these days of fret, worry and 
nervous wear and tear. The aim of this 
book is the same, and the message it has to 
deliver is not greatly different, tho deliv- 
ered more in detail and with a somewhat 
different aim. It is repose of mind and 
heart, of life and character, after all, which 
is aimed at in both books as the lost art of 
the age, with whose restoration comes the 
hope of right and happyliving. The fifteen 
chapters of the present volume are intended 
to introduce the reader to his nervous irri- 
tants, and to convict him of indulgence in 
them. They are intended, we assume, to 
present only a secular view of the subject, 
and do not touch either its ethics or its re- 
ligious relations. This is a pity, for abnor- 
mal morality has more to do with nervous 
dislocation than anything else. The man 
at peace must of necessity be in right rela- 
tions with himself, with God and with his 
fellow-men. This shows there is room in 
this subject for another book by the same 
author, and does not cast a shade on those 
she has written, which are much to the 
point. From a literary point of view, 
Annie Payson Call writes with sense and 
with an exceptional command of the art of 
expression, as, for example, her chaptef on 
“The Triviality of Trivialities.” 


In Sea and Land. By N.S. Shaler, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Harvard. (Charles 
Scribner’sSons, New York. $2.50.) We have 
here one of those admirable contributions 
which the highest science of the age is mak- 
ing to the popular knowledge of the earth 
and its natural history. Thearticles which 
compose the volume have partly been pub- 
lished, in Scribner’s Magazine, and for the 
rest rewritten from the author’s report 
on the Geological History of Harbors, 
printed in the Thirteenth Anuual Report of 
the United States Geological Survey. The 
volume is intended to introduce unprofes- 
sional readers to the important phenomena 
of the seashore and the ocean depths. The 
subject is treated in a systematic way, 
which is likely to make its parts hold to- 
gether in one related whole in the reader’s 
mind, while at the same time it is free 
from technicalities and is presented in 
terms which combine the highest simplic- 
ity with the highest literary attractive- 
ness. The illustrations are ideal in them- 
selves, and in the aid and interest they add 
to the volume. Among the striking chap- 
ters we name those on Sea-Heaches, The 
Depths of the Sea, Icebergs and the Forma- 
tion of Harbors. 


‘The Great World’s Farm. Some Account 
of Nature’s Crops and How They are 
Grown. By Selina Gave. With a Preface 
by G. S. Boulger, Professor of Botany and 
Geology in the City of London College. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $125) This 
attractive and beautifully imaginative gift 
book comes to us from the graceful author 
of “The World’s Lumber. Room,” which it 
somewhat resembles in style. It is a de- 
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lightfully anthropomorphic exposition of 
the natural history processes of the field and 
the living things that are therein, from the 
formation of soil, its fertilization on through 
the function of water, roots, air, leaves, to 
the consunmmate processes of flowering, 
seeding, seed-plant, and so on to the final 
chapters on “‘ Nature’s Militia ’”’ and ‘“‘ Man’s 
Work on the Farm.” We do not finda dull 
page nora thin page inthe book. The il- 
lustrations are as good as the text and are 
numerous. The merit of the author’s meth- 
od is that while it sets forth point by point 
in clear and distinct detail, it presents the 
whole in harmonious relations and in its 
unity. 

Chambers’s _Concise Gazetteer of the 
World, Topographical, Statistical, His- 
torical. (Lippincott Company, Philadel- 
phia. $2.50.) This gazetteer is founded on 
the geographical articles in the new edition 
of Chambers, with, however, very numer- 
ous additions to the list. By intelligent 
reduction of the articles to the lowest terms 
of brevity, the Gazetteer has been made at 
once comprehensive, handy, accurate and 
up to date. It does not, of course, include 
everything, but enough to make it exceed- 
ingly useful. Some of these omissions are 
oversights that should be corrected, and 
probably will be in later editions. Two 
curious examples occur in the Preface, 
where we read, ‘‘ there will be some refer- 
ence to the ‘ prisoner of Chillon,’ the ‘ rec- 
tor of Lutterworth,’ the ‘martyr of Erroo- 
mango,’ the ‘sage of Chelsea,’ the ‘ hermit 
of Walden,’” etc. On examination this 
proves to be a promise unfulfilled ; neither 
the “‘ martyr of Erroomango”’ nor ‘‘the her- 
mit of Walden” has a place in the vocabu- 
lary. 


Twilight Land (Harper’s Brothers, New 
York, $2 50) is Howard Pyle’s contribution 
to the juvenile literature of the holiday 
season,and comesto us fresh from the press. 
It is a series of wonder-stories worked out 
in new details and combinations, on essen- 
tially the old lines. The originality of the 
work lies in the development of the plot and 
the use of the materials. The stories are 
not over long and make an effective and 
entertaining story-book in which wonder 
and magic, the natural divinities of the 
juvenile mind, play their part, create 
worlds, and run them in their delightfully 
fantastic fashion. The illustration as sup- 
plied by Mr. Pyle is in his effective style, 
full of vigor, always telling its own story 
and laying the emphasis where it belongs, 
but designed with less strong outline and 
black-and-white contrast than we common- 
ly expect in his work. Some of the im- 
prints seem a little worn, or at least con- 
fused. 


The Coronation Hymnal. A Selection 
of Hymns and Songs. By A. J. Gordon 
and Arthur T. Pierson. (Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 7 cents.) We dis- 
cover nothing revolutionary or epoch-mak- 
ing in this manual unless we shall have to 
expect these results from good, sensible, in- 
telligent editing inhymns and music and 
to the severe pruning which has kept the 
entire manual down to exactly 400 selec- 
tions in all. Two editions are issued, a 
general edition and one specially prepared 
for Baptist churches, which last differs 
from the first only in the text of the seven 
hymns which relate to the form and admin- 
istration of baptism. The publishers have 
done their part well and furnished a clear - 
ly printed, solidly made book, which is con- 
venient to hold in the hand and very easily 
read. 

Radiant Suns: A Sequel, by Agnes Gi- 
berne (Macmillan & Co., New York, $1.75), 
is a Sequel to ‘Sun, Moon and Stars,” an 
admirable book for beginners and readers 
of popular works on astronomy. Radiant 
Suns is written in the same clear, simple 
and happy manner. Miss Giberne has the 
art of keeping clear of the confusing edges 
and relations of her subject. She conducts 
her readers by a plain and solid path to the 
substantial center of the subject, and gives 
him a conception of whatehe is prepared to 
understand and assimilate. The present 
book is as full of stimulating information 
as “Starry Skies,’ by the same author. 
Miss Giberne is extremely happy in apt il- 

lustration. Her use of illustrative diagrams 
is most helpful to the general reader. Apart 
from the merit of the book as a populariz- 
ing of science we count its serious, reverent, 
religious tone among its best points. 


The most recent addition to the series of 
“ American Reformers,” edited by Carlos 
Martyn, is John Brown and his Men, with 
some Account of the-Roads they traveled to 
reach Harper’s Ferry. By Richard J. Hin- 
ton. (Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York. $1.50.) The story of John Brown ‘is 
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retold in this new life with great fullnes, 
and enthusiasm. It is a shot well-aimed to 
hit the American public in general, and 
especially the young readers among them. 
The author bas been thirty years collecting 
material for his book. He was in Kansas 
when John Brown began his career, and 
was able to supply from his personal knowl- 
edge a considerable amount of graphic de- 
tail to the book, particularly as regards the 
men who were associated with Brown. The 
volume is illustrated with a long list of 
their portraits. 


The Liberation of Italy, 1815-1870. By 
the Countess Evelyn Martinengo Cesaresco. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.75.) 
The author of this volume represents in her 
person the work of which she writes so elo- 
quently and so well. She knows Italy from 
end to end, the people and their dialects. 
Thereis no touch of reserve in her pen. Her 
history goes back properly for its start to 
the Carbonari, Charles Albert and Ugo Fos- 
calo. It sketches the Mazzini period, the 
accession of Pius IX, the rise of Garibaldi, 
the downfall of Piedmont, its revival, and 
the gradual unification and redemption of 
Italy, The whole is popularand glows with 
national enthusiasm. 


. Weare glad to see in the ‘‘ New and En- 
larged Illustrated Edition’? which comes 
to us from the Riverside Press, proof of the 
popular favor enjoyed by Fagots for the 
Fireside. One Hundred and Fifty Games 
and Amusements for Evenings at Home 
and Social Parties, By Lucretia Peabody 
Hale. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bosten 
and New York. $1.25.) Thirty new games 
have been added to the old edition. They 
are full of ingenuity and surprises, a mine 
of entertainment and in the hands of bright 
and wide-awake people, a veritable assur- 
ance against dull winter evenings, 


The Messrs. Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
reissue this year among their holiday pub- 
lications The Sistine Madonna, A Christ- 
mas Meditation. By the Rev. Dr. Amory 
H. Bradford, the versatile and eloquent 
pastor of the Congregational Chureh at 
Montclair, N. J. The brochure of last year, 
published on Japan parchment, has grown 
this year into a volume in attractive cloth 
binding and with a phototype from the 
original painting at Dresden. The booklet . 
is an interesting, devout and suggestive 
meditation on the greatest of themes. 


The latest addition to ‘‘The Students’ 
Series of English Classics” is Selections 
from Washington Irving. Selected and 
arranged by Isaac Thomas, A.M. (Yale), 
Principal of Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Conn. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
New York. 50 cents.) The text of these 
selections is from the author’s revised edi- 
tion, published by the Putnams. The se- 
lections are made with knowledge and 
judgment and are as well suited for use in 
grammar-school reading as for study in the 
High Schools. 


American Writers of To-Day. By Henry 
C. Vedder. (Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York. $150.) The nineteen chapters which 
compose this volume are genial and appre- 
ciative literary, and in a sense personal, 
sketches of the group of authors who are 
now most prominent in American litera- 
ture. The list begins with Stedman and 
ends with Joaquin Miller. Francis Park- 
map, who is included in it, has but recently 
joined the majority. The book rests cn an 
adequate basis of knowledge, and will be 
useful. 


The Parson’s Miracle, and My Grand- 
mother’s Christmas Candle. Christmas in 
America. By Hezekiah Butterworth. (Es- 
tes & Lauriat, Boston. 50 cents.) Two 
hearty, characteristic New England stories, 
which awaken wholesome thoughts in the 
reader and leave pleasant memories behind 
them. The illustrations are in sepia and 
run well with the story, which grows more 
amusing under their rendering of the comic 
situations. 


The Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature. Edited by Pro- 
fessor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D., Edinburgh. 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons.) The 
strong point of this review lies in its enter- 
prise as a critical quarterly of the highest 
class. To students of theology and philoso- 
phy itis an indispensable aid, especially 
valuable for its systematic and classified 
summaries of the newest books in all de- 
partments, 


The Orange Juda Company pubiish a new 
revised and enlarged edition of The Grape 
Culturist: A Treatise on the Cultivation 
of the Native Grape. By Andrew S. Fuller, 
author of “Small Fruit Culturist,” etc. 
(New York. $1.50.) 
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The Leading Religious Newspaper of the World. 


t#” No religious paper has ever, in all its history, presented during 
one year such extraordinary attractions as are named below..21 


January 1llth.—CATHOLICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Letters from Twenty Roman Catholic Bishops and Archbishops. ° 
January 18th.—MISSIONS, - 
* Eight Letters from Five Countries. 


February Ist.—LYNCHING. 
Five Articles. 

February 8th.—-OUR HAWAIIAN POLICY. 
Articles by Twenty-three Leading Men. 
February 15th.—MISSIONS. 

Eleven Letters from S»ven Countries. 


March 8th.-—-CHURCAH UNITY. 
Articles by Twenty-eight Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
March 15th.—MISSIONS. 
Eight Letters from Seven Countries. 
March 22d. EASTER: 
Articles by Fifteen Prominent Ministers of different Denominations, 





April 12th.-HISTORIC EPISCOPATE. 
Twelve Articles by Promiaent Men in Answer to the Bishops on Church Unicy. 
April 19th.— MISSIONS. 
Eleven Letters from Seven Countries. 





May 3i.-MODERN DISCOVERY AND THE BIBLE. 
Seven Articles by well-kaown Biblical Scholars. 
May t?th:—MISSIONS. 
Four Letters from Five Countries. 


June 7th.--RAILROAD PROBLEMS. 
Twelve Articles by the best Authorities. 
June 2ist.—MISSIONS. 

Eight Letters from Seven Countries. 


July 122th.—_INDEPENDENCE DAY IN ROSELAND PARK. 
Twelve Patriotic Addresses and Poems. 


July 19th.—MISSIONS, 
Eight Letters from Six Countries. 


August 24d.—EDUCATION. 
Fourteen Articles by Prominent Educators. 
August 16th.—_MISSIONS. 
Ten Letters from Five Countries. 


September 6th.—MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 
Fifteen Articles by Active Reformers. 
September 20th.—_MISSIONS. 
Ten Letters from Six Countries. 


ctober 4th.—-TEMPERANCE. 
Ten Articles by Leaders in the Movement. 
October 18th.—MISSIONS. 
Annual Meeting of the American Board. 


November 15th.—MISSIONS. 
Ten Letters from Eight Countries. 


November 22d—BOOKS. 
Six Pages of Reviews on the Best Recent Books. 
November 29th.—THANKSGIVING. 
Articles and Stories. 


ec mber 13th.—MISSIONS. 
Eleven Letters from Ten Countries. 


December 20th. CHRISTMAS. 


The past record of THE INDEPENDENT, as a great religious weekly, is an earnest or 
a sample of what it will be during the coming year—1895. 

It maintains a high standard from year to year, and furnishes a religious and 
family ae aed unequale in the variety, quality and quantity it offers, and in the 
breadth, abi and vigor 01 its —- communications and editorial discussions. 

During the past year THE INDEPENDENT has pri 1,050 columns of readin 

tter, equivalent in octavo volumes to Bancroft’s complete “‘ History of the United 
tates” twice over, with three volumes to spare. 
It has beaten all similar papers by printi 


, during the same time, over 200 
original poems, from the pens of the ablest an 


very best American, English and 
It makes a specialty of short stories for old and young—bright, readable and of 
It gives a conmplete religious history of the times in addition to full 
important religious ty cera to at home and abroad. It prints ALL DEN 
L DE OMINA- 
PIONS —“contamning important poe tere not found e td Fr use at month- 
y concerts and oth 
So far as we know there is no weekly newspaper printed in ae whole country so 
instructive, so and useful to society as THE INDEPENDENT. 
ple have any excuse for not reading it habitually. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


unexceptionable tone and literary merit, 
oh alk all 
from ali mission fields throughout the world—representi 
er missionary meetings—the paper of all others for cl en. 
so necessary 
It makes its terms of subscription so favorable, particularly in clubs, that few peo- 
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LITERARY NOTES. 
In The Critic for December 8th Mr. 
Edmund Gosse gives Robert Browning’s 
account of how Mrs. Browning came to 
write and print her famous ‘‘ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese.” 


..+.The Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath school work publishes a 
“ Descriptive Catalogue of Books on Mis- 
sions and Mission Lands,” compiled by the 
Rev. E. M. Bliss, editor of the “‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Missions.”’ 


..A biography of John Addington Sy- 
monds in two volumes, small 4to, with 
illustrations, compiled from his papers and 
correspondence by Mr. Symond’s literary 
executor, Horatio F. Brown, is announced 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


..-+’* Odes and Other Poems” is the title 
of Mr. William Watson’s new volume, an- 
nounced by Macmillan & Co., who will also 
publish “ Imagivation in Dreams,’’ by Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood; and ‘“ Ffom a New 
England Hillside,” by Mr. William Potts. 


..“*Rent and Profit,” by Dr. C. W. Mac- 
farlane; ‘‘ The Significance of a Decreasing 
Birthrate,’”’ by J: L. Brownell, and ‘ The 
Ultimate Standard of Value,’ by Dr. Eugen 
Von Béhm-Bawerk, are among the papers 
recently issued by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. 


.-The sixth annual meeting of the 
American Folklore Society will be held in 
Washington, D. C., December 27th and 
28th, at the Columbian College Building. 
There will be all day sessions and a recep- 
tion on Thursday evening by the joint com- 
mittee of the Folklore and the Anthropo- 
logical Societies. 


....Messrs. Roberts Brothers announce 
for éarly publication ‘‘ The Condition of 
Womaninthe United States,’ “‘ Notes of 
Travel,’ by Madame Blanc (Th. Bentzon), 
Translated by Abby L. Alger; ‘“‘Crom- 
well’s Soldier’s Bible,” a reprint in fac- 
simile with an introduction by General 
Wolseley, and “ Life and Adventures of 
John Gladwyn Jebb,” by his widow. With 
an introduction by H. Rider Haggard. 


..--“‘ Vernon’s Aunt”’ is the title of a new 
story by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jean- 
nette Duncan), to be published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., who also will publish ‘“‘The 
Presidents.ef the United States,” an elab- 
orate illustrated volume to which a number 
of well-known writers have contributed, and 
“The Dawn of Civilization,’ by Professor 
Maspero, which contains nearly five hun- 
dred illustrations. The period dealt with 
covers the history of Egypt from the earliest 
date to the fourteenth dynasty and that of 
Chaldea during its first empire. 


...»Maecmillan & Co. will soon publish a 
book on “‘ Monism,” by Dr. Ernst Haeckel, 
with the sub-title “* The Confession of Faith 
of a Man of Letters’; the ‘‘ Social England 
Series,”’ edited by Kenelm D. Cotes, M.A., 
Oxon., will also be brought out here by the 
same publishers. The first volume to ap- 
pear will be “‘ Troubadours and Courts of 
Love,” by J. F. Rowbotham. Other books 
to be published by Macmillan & Co. are 
“The Principles of Sociology,’’ by Prof. 
Henry Giddings, of Columbia College, and 
Mr. Crockett’s new story, ‘‘The Men of 
Moss Hass.” 


...-After January Ist, the weekly jour- 
nal Science will be published under the 
direction of an editorial committee, com- 
posed of representative scientific men of dif- 
ferent lines of study. The members of this 
committee are Prof. S. Newcomb (Mathe- 
matics); Prof. R. 8S. Woodward (Mechanics); 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall (Physics); Prof. E. 
C. Pickering (Astronomy); Prof. Ira Rem- 
sen (Chemistry); Prof. J. Le Conte (Geol- 
ogy); Prof. W. M. Davis (Physiography) ; 
Prof. O. C. Marsh (Paleontology); Prof. W. 
K. Brooks and Dr. C. Hart Merriam (Zool- 
ogy); Prof. N. L. Britton (Botany); Prof. H. 
P. Bowditch (Physiology); Dr. J. S. Bil- 
lings (Hygiene); Prof. D. G: Brinton and 
Maj. J. W. Powell (Anthropology); Prof. J. 
McK. Cattell (Psychology). 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Sir Henry Layard, His ventures and Dis- 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


Have Just Ready the 


Q_q Txovsayp or 
The Trial and Death 
of Jesus Christ. 


A Devotional History of our 
Lord’s Passion. 

By JAMHES STALEER, D.D., author of 
‘“‘Imago Christi,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 
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Copies mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C. ARMSTRONG& SON 
51 East 10th St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 
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Send Postal to 


CROSCUP & CO., 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
For their Geteicese of STANDARD ‘4! alee with 


explanation of their plan of 
EASY PAYMENTS. 
Vl a a 
Ss jpeare, Poe, Bulw Ruskin, 
Thackeray, Balzac, Sienkiewicz, Reade,’ 
&e., gp bernie &e., &e. 


Choice Editions for Cha Christmas Presets. 


JUST FOR CHRISTMAS 
AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


lf Interested in Ferns and Flowers 
Get These Books. 


anteate FRA tad OF NORTH AMER! ae 








Goodale’ 8 sWILp FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 
L. Goodale, of Harvard University. 
With " . 3S in color by Isaac Ms gia ey The 
it perfect Flower k issued, an 
bie for = at this season. 1 vol. 
net, 


tz Only the small balance of editions sg and 
no more can be had. Order at once to secu 

Send name for new forthcomin: a a of best 
books on all Natural History subjects. 


u 
Small 4to, price, 


*, For sale A bochaalions, or sent by the publisher 
on receipt of pric 
BRA DLEE WHIDDEN, Fabitsher, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, 
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week, 
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Teaching Points ; 


Intermediate Teacher; 
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Helps to Bible Study 


Helps to Bible study are always the main feature 
of THe Sunpay Scuoo TIMEs. 
the various lines of exposition and comment and illus- 
tration and questioning give their best work, week by 
in its columns, in connection with the Inter- 


Drs. Beecher and Riddle contribute Critical Notes ; 
Geikie and McLaren, articles on each lesson ; 
H. Clay Trumbull, Illustrative Applications ; 
Dr. Schauffler, Teaching Hints; 


Julia E. Peck, Hints for the Primary 
Canon Tristram, and others, Oriental Lesson-Lights ; 
Amos R. Wells, Question Hints. 
In addition to these helps the paper will contain, 
“Practical Hints for Sunday- School 
a series of articles on “‘ Recent-Discoveries 
and a series on “Child Life in Many 
with other matter of exceptional interest. 


Subscription Rates.—50 cents a year in clubs of five or more to one 
$1.00 in clubs of two or more to separate addresses. 
with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. $1.50 single copies. To 
ministers, missionaries, and theological students, $1.00. Specimen copies free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bishop Warren, 


Faith Latimer, Hints for the 
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“ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 
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A lady is known by her “gloves, shoes, and the paper 
True, a glance at one’s stationery tells 
™M} one’s social standing. 
with “ Whiting’s Standard Papers”; 
all correspondence ; made in rough er smooth finish, and 
all the fashionable tints and sizes. 


Your desk should be stocked 
they are correct for 


Whiting’s papers and 


envelopes are a edkl by all dealers in fine stationery. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 
150 and 152 Duane Street. New York. 


MILLS: 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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THE PRINCESS ALINE 


BY 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


COMMENCES IN 


Harper’s Magazine 


For JANUARY 


THOMAS HARDY’S new novel, Hearts Insurgent (continuation 
of “The Simpletons”’ under a new title); 


JULIAN gine first paper on the New South, entitled Charles- 
and the Carolinas, with 27 illustrations ; 


FIVE SHORT STORIES 


are among the many other striking features. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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PORTER & COATES, 


Have Just Published 


HOLLAND, 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIs, author of “ Spain,” 
‘* Morocco,” “‘ Constantinople,” etc. Trans- 
lated from the thirteenth revised edition of 
the Italian by Helen Zimmern. 

Printed from new electrotype plates. 
Forty-four photogravure illustrations and 
a map. 

Bound in two volumes. Small octavo, 
gilt tops, cloth, ornamental, with slip cov- 





OO TE CINE DORs sci ce sccccctscuceous $5.00. 
Half calf, gilt tops... i... .cciccececes 10.00 
Large paper edition, limited to 150 

a gba stolen b ons neem gas gohens 10.0 


For sale pati tentuallters. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price. 


‘The work has been admirably done into English by 
Helen Zimmern, and Messrs. Porter & Coates have 
brought it out with all the luxury that care, cost and 
skill can bestow ; and itis not too much to say that 
the pictures not only illustrate, but giveadded value 
to the text. Tne book can be commended to the lov- 
ers of beautiful books as one of the most superb of 
the luxurious publications of the present season.— 
The Evening Telegraph. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO., 


WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 
764 and 766 Broadway, New York, 


3 doors below Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Offer their immense WHOLESALE 
stock of Books to the public during 
the Helidays. 


Standard Books in Sets. 
Juvenile Books, Etc. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
IN BEAUTIFUL BINDINGS. 


Avoid the Rush by Calling Early. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








THE 


Atlantic Monthly 


FOR 1895 


Will contain a new Serial, to run through twelve 
numbers, entitled 


A SINGULAR LIFE, 
By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 

Studies in Great Literature. 

New Figures in Literature and Art. 
Studies of men and women who are coming for 
ward into public notice. 

International Papers, 

A series of articles treating of existing relations 
and historical passages between the United States 
and other countries. 

Contemporaneous European Affairs. 
Discussions of important questions and leaders of 
Europe. 

Political History. 

Such papers as Dr. Frederic Bancroft’s discussion 
of Seward’s Attitude toward Compromise and 
Secession. 

Political and Industrial Questions, 
Treating with special knowledge and impartiality 
topics of commanding interest in American po- 
litical and industrial life. 

Education. 

Special regard will be paid to this subject in its 
varied forms. 

AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF 

TANCE. 
During 1:9 Dr. John Fiske will furnish a series of 
historical papers entitled 


Virginia and her Neighbors. 


IMPOR- 


TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, postage free; 
3icentsa number. With new life-size portrait 
of Whittier, Low Ul, Hawthorne, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, or Holmes, $5.09; each additional 
Portrait, $1.00. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the 
sender, and therefore re:nittances should be made 
by money-order draft, or registered letter to 
HOUGHTON. MIFFLIN & CO. Boston., 


11 East 17th Sireet, New York. 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS, 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. Bouton, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8S WEST 28TH ST., N. Y. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
A superb collection of S dard and Miscell 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly selections 
from private libraries recently dispersed. 
Also all the new French Novels, and Fine 
Art publications, and 
FRENCH CALENDARS FOR 1895. 











J. L. STACK OO, aévsztcing, Agency: 


Prompt service. Lowest prices. 
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“DO-'YOU READ ~~ 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE ? 


If not, perhaps you have been under the impression 
that at 15 cts. it cannot equal the more ex- 
pensive periodicals ? 


Here is a part of the Contents of a Single Number.--That for December: 


STORIES BY 
REMINGTON, 


‘GIBSON,| RUDYARD KIPLING, 
VAN SCHAICK, | |MES. BURTON HARRISON, 
-/MRS SPENCER TRASK, 
REINHART, rocue, |WM. DEAN HOWELLS, 
ALICE B. STEPHENS.! ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


Poems by 


ws Edwin Arnold, 
Aer monthly feature of THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE is its literary department, ** In the 
Werld of Art and Letiers,’’ where the best books of the month are discussed or noted. You can 


absolutely rely upon the candor of what is said. Itis conducted by eight of the most famous critics of the 
world, including Fr i Sarcey, Friedrich Spielhagen, Agnes Repplier, Andrew Lang, and I. Zangwill. 








Petes 


15 cents a Copy. 
$1.50 a Year. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN’S NEW HOME AT IRVINGTON-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


8 to bring to The Cosmopolitan a reading clientdle never 
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The readers of Scrzbner's 
Magazine way count themselves 
fortunate in having the promise 
of the best series Mr. Robert 
Grant has yet written. The 
author’s “Reflections of a Mar- 
ried Man” were in a manner en- 
tirely original, and these articles 
on “The Art of Living” will 
touch upon the life of the fam- 
ily, in the same diverting way. 

The problem Mr. Giant sets 
himself to solve, as far as such 
problems can be solved, is made 
up of the every-day questions 
which beset the well-to-do fam- 
ily: 

THE IncoME: How can it be spent to the best 
advantage? What are the necessities and 
what the luxuries? Does the man with $8,000 


income get $6,000 worth more for his money 
than the man with $2,000? 


THe Dwewuina: Recounts the experience of 
two families, one moved into a street rising in 
dignity, and the other where at least one neigh- 
bor dined in his shirtsleeves. Is it better to 
rent or to buy and pay interest ? 


HOUSEHOLD ExPpEnsss: Providing for the table, 
keeping accounts, trying to keep house ex- 
penses within a fixed amount, and similar 
burning questions. 


EDUCATION OF THE CHILDREN: What it means 
in this day and generation, and the expense of 
it all. 


THE SUMMER PROBLEM: Especially as it affects 
the head of the family, who must spend his 
week day, and nights in town. 


MARRIED OR SINGLE Lire: The joys of one and 
the compensations of the other. 


THe Case oF MAN: Being his way of looking 
at ali these problems of living. 


Tue Case or WoMAN: Being the same problem 
from her point of view. 


Begins in January. 
The illustrations, it is believed. 


will be as good in their way as 
the text. Mr. C. D. Gibson has 
drawn the pictures for the fist 
two articles. 


Subscriptions for Scribner’s Magazine for 1895 
should be sent now. Price $3.00a year. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Is the authority on wo- 
man’s fashions. ‘It tells 
ladies howto get fit,style, 
‘and chic in their gowns, ‘ 
bats, and wraps. It also: 
gives them helpful’ 
hints on every ‘ 
topic of woman- : 
ly interest. No 
American lady can af- 
Ford to do without it. 
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RAILWAY POOLING. 


A NEW LAW WANTED. 





House Bill Approved. 





THE bill permitting the pooling of rail- 
way traffic or earnings under certain pre- 
scribed conditions, which has passed the 
House of Representatives, ought to re- 
ceive the sanction of the United States 
Senate and become a law. So many 
things important for the welfare of the 
public would be affected by this legisla- 
tion that only a condensed discussion is 
now possible, 

In the first place, the principles enun- 
ciated in the present Interstate law are 
contradictory ; we mean the section pro- 
hibiting agreements among the railways 
and the section that all rates shall be 
reasonable and just. Unregulated compe- 
tition among the railways makes the 
maintenance of reasonable rates impossi- 
ble. The only cure for the evil is through 
agreements among the companies as to 
what rates each shall charge, and this end 
can be reached only through some sort of 
pooling contracts. When we consider 
that 25¢ of all the railway mileage in the 
United States is at present operated by 
Receivers, while scarcely 1¢ of the men in 
business fail annually, we see that some- 
thing very serious is the matter. The 
railways are not earning enough to pay 
wages and to buy supplies. Employ és are 
being discharged or find their wages cut. 
The enforcement of severe economies is 
seen not only in the little care now being 
taken of the plant, but in the refusal of 
the railways to purchase supplies of any 
kind. Since, with the exception of agri- 
culture, transportation is our largest na- 
tional industry, it would be a great gain 
to the whole country if the railways were 
permitted to earn money enough to pay 
fair wages, and to employ all the men 
needed and to buy supplies of rails and 
materials freely. Such purchases and 
such payments would start the wheels of 
manufacturing and business at once, 
where now there is a scarcity of money 
and work. 

The railways have been brought into 
this condition by cut rates, and the main 
effect of the permission to pool would be 
the stoppage of such reductions, so that 
the companies could receive the charges 
for transportation as set forth in their 
printed schedules. Since these printed 
schedules show the public rates on Amer- 
ican roads to be about one-third of the 
freight charges in Great Britain, and about 
one-half of those in Germany, we may 
safely conclude that itis not toe much 
for the railroads to ask that they may be 
allowed to combine and obtain those 
printed rates. Then again, cut rates do 
not benefit the majority of the people. 


| Some part of a rebate on wheat, for illus- 


tration, does get back to the farmer ; but 
the greater part of that rebate stays in the 
pockets of those large commission men 
who are able to take advantage of the cir- 
cumstances. It is the experience of the 
whole business world that there is no 
surer way to build up monopolies than to 
give special favors to large dealers: 
Against such a large dealer who is able to 
demand a cut rate from the railway com- 
pany, the honest small merchant stands 
no chance. This kind of competition be- 
tween business men is revolting to the 
American sense of fair play. 

The Bill which has passed the House 
permits the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to sit in judgment upon all pool- 
ing contracts and upon all rates made 
under it. This is well, perhaps, as a pre 
cautionary measure to satisfy the people 
that an impartial tribuffal sba!! judge of 
the fairness of the railway charges thus 
made ; yet practically it is unnecessary. 
The railways of this country could not 
charge extortionate rates even if they 
would. Not only are all our railway 
tariffs limited by our system of water 
ways—the Mississippi River, the Lakes, 
the Erie Canal and the Hudson—but the 
volume of traffic now moving is carried 
on such slender margins of mercantile 





{ profit that if the railways wereto advance 


their general charges very much the 
traffic would cease to move and the. rail- 
ways themselves would be ruined. As 
the railways must have business if they 
are to pay bond interest, it is fair to as- 
sume that “ enlightened selfishness ” will 
always keep them from killing the man- 
ufacturing goose which lays their golden 
egg of traffic. 

There is every reason to believe that if 
our system of railway charges could once 
be put under contracts, opportunities 
would be given for a scientific and care- 
ful examination of the whole subject, so 
that improvements could be introduced 
which would be for the benefit of the 
whole country. For example, the com- 
petitive agencies which the railways are 
now obliged to keep open in all parts of 
the United States might be in part, at 
least, done away with and the expenses 
thus saved be applied to a still further re- 
duction in charges. At least we are of 
the opinion that the way to such reduc- 
tion, if such a thing is possible, lies 
through the economies which a reason- 
able combination of railway interests may 
be expected to bring about. There is the 
further argument of justice to the capital 
invested in railway bonds and stocks, 
upon which we do not now dwell, There 
is, therefore, every reason in favor of 
such a pooling law and no substantial 
reason against it. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


CONDITIONS that come to the front 
prominently in the business and financial 
situation at the end of the year generally 
attract more attention than they deserve. 
The last half of December is a cleaning- 
up period in almost every line, and con- 
tradictory conditions then frequertly 
come to Jight which make it difficult to 
form a reliable estimate of the current 
situation and of the outlook. This is 
strikingly true this year. Some manufac- 
turers are running their plants to the 
fullest possible capacity in order to sup- 
ply the orders of a delayed season, while 
others have ceased production this week 
for the annual adjustment which can be 
more easily carried on with output sus- 
pended. Holiday trade makes the busi- 
ness of some departments active, while in 
others that are not affected by this tem-* 
porary impetus to distribution, there is no 
sign of better conditions. In the main, 
however, a hopeful tone for the near 
future is noticeable. Failures are not more 
than 2% more numerous than last year, and 
their importance is not as great. This gives 
reason to hope for a fairly successful pas- 
sage of the first of the year, which is 
usually marked by a short but very pro- 
nounced increase in the business troubles. 
The banks bear evidence to the fact that 
merchants in all the leading cities have 
materially less than the usual quota of 
paper under discount. There has been no 
undue enlargement of stocks of goods 
recently among jobbers and retailers, and 
in a great many lines it is well understood 
already how the balance sheets are to 
show. 








When attention is diverted from the 
mercantile to the financial side of the sit- 
uation a less satisfactory condition of 
affairs is disclosed ; but here also are the 
grounds for predictions of some improve- 
ment early in the new year. The whole 
country is waiting for financial legislation 
by Congress along the lines suggested by 
the Administration, with possible modifi- 
cations suggested by practical bankers 
who have appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Wash- 
ington advices will now be watched with 
the greatest care for indications of the 
success of such a measure ; and there is a 
strong feeling in New York that if the 
House can pass a bill by the middle of 
January the Senate will not dare to stand 
in opposition to the wishes of the country 
at large, but will take favorable action 
upon it. The general sentiment in favor 
of such a measure is so strong in the South 
and in some sections of the West as to 
surprise the most acute students of poli- 
tics. Such bank statements as that just 
issued will have fewer terrors if a sound 
banking currency can be established. The 
statement referred to has been one of the 
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chief disquieting features of the week, 
because it shows that the banks have con- 
tinued the policy of exchanging legal ten- 
ders for gold to strengthen their specie 
reserves. Such exchangés in the last week 
appear to have amounted to more than 
$6,000,000, besides which the exporters of 
gold drew about $5,000,000 from the Treas- 
ury. They shipped only $3,500,000, but 
were obliged to draw out a larger amount 
in order to obtain the requisite amount of 
new or full;weight gold coin, as much that. 
the Treasury is paying out is fully five 
pennyweights per bag under the full 
weight, altho not light enough to impair 
its legal-tender qualities.” Further large 
exports of gold are expected ; and the 
gold reserve, already down to $97,000,000, 
is likely to be carried several millions 
lower, because only a small amount of 
exchange has yet been secured on account 
of interest payments due Europe. An 
improvement in the Government revenues 
will tend to relieve the situation of the 
Treasury a little. Expenditures so far 
this month have been about $5,000,000 
larger than receipts; but the complete 
record of the month is likely to show a 
smaller deficit. 


Speculation in securities has been more 
active, and prices have advanced a little. 
Outside operators who. have for some time 
confined themselves to purchases of 
bonds, have taken some _ stocks, altho 
London has. been a steady seller. Ad- 
vanced prices do not bring out large long 
holdings, and the general sentiment is 
slightly more cheerful. ‘The most impor- 
tant bullish influence in the market has 
been the passage of the amendment to the 
Inter-State Cummerce Law to legalize 
railway pooling. The railroads of the 
country bave long been seeking such 
legislation, and important results are ex- 
pected if the measure can be passed in 
the Senate. Another source of strength 
in the market was the refusal of the Sen- 
ate to take upa new sugar bill. Sugar 
refining stock advanced largely in conse- 
quence, but the market at the close lost 
some of its gains on selling of stocks like 
Chicago Gas. The money market has 
shown no important change. Call loans 
are made at 1@14¢; and time loans are 
available on mixed lines of securities at 14 
@2% for 30 and 60 days, 2}¢ for 90 days 
and four months, and 3@3i¢ for longer 
dates up to nine months. A few large 
loans have been made. Commercial paper 
continues scarce, and the demard for it is 
large at 22@3¢ for best double names, 3@ 
34% for best singles, and 4@6¢ for lines 
not so well known. Buyers scrutinize 
notes offered with great care, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Dec. 15. Dec. 8 Decrease 
Loans. ...-...+0+ $506,871,300 $507,733.500 $962,200 
Specie.....-...006 65,545,910 59,170,600 6,375,900 
Legal tenders 109,000,900 115,245,200 6,244,300 
Deposits.........+ 564,303,900 566,050,200 1,246,300 
Circulation...... 11,155,200 11,185,100 29,900 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie........e0ee $65,545,990 $59,170,000 *#6,375,900 

Legal tenders.... 109,000,900 115,245,200 6,244,300 
Total reserve.. $174,546,800 $174,415,200 *$131,700 

Reserve required 

against dept’s... 141,200,975 141,512,550 311,575 
Surp. reserve.. $33,345,825 $32,902,650  *$443,175 
* Increase. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows : 


TQecember 16th, 1893--Surplus.......-...+-+-++. $76,158,825 
December 17th, 1892—Surplus. .........+.++s00+ 5,445,225 
December 19th, 1891—Surplus.....---.seceesees 19,159,500 
December 2('th, 1890—Surplus............ «+++ 4,498,900 
December 2ist, 1889—Surplas...............+++ 3,393,725 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending December 15th.. $565,511,174 19 
Clearings week ending December 8th.... 610,464,961 42 
Balance week ending December 15th..... 34,220,405 04 
Balance week ending December 8th...... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


BIxty Aays....cccee ceccccece-seevceccecccceseees 4.8734 
GAMING. cee sccccsrecccvccccciesones.esseee cededoed 4.883¢— 
Cable trangfers.........ccsccsesesereeevesenecaes 4.8884—9 


Commercial, TONG. .ccrccocciccvecessecevensesseh OOIG— 


















































































































































































































































BOs Caanegnscbesvetersseicensmadpe 10336 . 
CR, FI csv coon. coedncescvessconcae ved 10436 ° 
CRONIES IG .. ai, occ cedcvcccsicetscecesecsse 10536 
Cherokse, 1890...0...ccceccccocccccrcese-cosee 10634 . 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of city bank stocks, for the week 
ending December 15th, 1894 : 
idacein — gehen ie* | Shoe * Leather...... 0 
CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 












Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
BEI e sive nvacicescncce 200 200 215 
American Exchange....... 1546 153 158 
DORE. ssi veciscokesetuncube 291 250 
BrOaAWAZ....cccesvccssccass 354 245 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 166% Sess 180 
Central Nationa)........... 122 122 
Chase National. ............ 235 450 
Chatham..........22 -. ssses 365 360 400 
Chemical............s-s002 o- 4,330 4,200 4,800 
GER o esccsedcesced becsenecse 428 425 Sece 
IO oc ncices hiscetas cee Ml 137 150 
Columbia..............00s000+ 200 
Commerce. ...... - 180 182 
Continental. .............+.. - wm 5 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 285 
PEGE TIRGGP, ..00cccccceccsusses 135 140 165 
po re er 100 100 
Eleventh Ward ............ 2% 200 
_ Sse 320 save 
Fifth Avenue..............+ 625 2,090 
First National....... ...... 540 2,500 
First National of S. I 9 1143 1% 
Fourteenth Street.. 170 
Fourth National............ 192 cout 190 
Gallatin National.... .... 312 300 320 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 500 
German American......... M5 116 120 
German Exchange......... 400 116 
DOBEIBIARS «602 once ches ccc0s 350 325 
Greenwich.......... ..-..00- 161% 160 
REAR eee 309 305 
Hide & Leather............ 4 acve 110 
Hudson River............... 150 150 eoee 
Importers’ and Traders’... 540 cee 600 
Sthisimewédusecescee nooks 140 135 vce 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 180 210 
TART icaatctiee: citcevecces 116 10 15 
Lincoln National......... 5626 525 
Manhattan............0. 20. 185 180 190 
Market and Fuilton......... 210 210 235 
Mechanics’........... pecaers, 18534 185 200 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 150 145 160 
Mercantile.............-..0.+ 184 170 200 
Merchants’.............0.... 138 135 140 
Merchants’ Exchange..... cio) 110 
Metropoiitan................ 6 2 644 
Metropolis................00 435 465 
Mount Morris............... 140 1% 
 . 3 313 res 
BE cotwecsctgweces ovescs 166 162 170 
NE Re cinbie cei ccccctescoes 233 23% 234 
New York County.......... 605 510 eevee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 105 105 1% 
PUB icici. vcsncescees . 0% 120 
Nineteenth Ward. 145 1% 

North America. 150 cece 153 
Oriental 232 230 240 
Pacific Ws4 135 
Park. 285 280 300 
People’s. 270 esos 290 
PRE: cnvivicssnccvcosscstesce 1 118 13 
UB cireciscinnys ewe. ween 152 apes 15vg 
Seaboard National .... .. 170 172 174 
Second National... ........ 350 300 cows 
Seventh National........... 123 120 
Shoe and Leather......... 70 
iesescencs 2 seccanccosce 315 300 
Southera National.......... 160 1673¢ 
State of New York......... 10544 103 108 
Third National..... asocoesee 105 105 
Tradesmen’s............... 196 100 
Twelfth Ward.............. 125 15 
an oo* “cess 200 ose 
Union Square........ .... 1% 200 205 
United States National.... 175 180 
Western National.. 112% 10 gece 
Dic cinscchnceys ipens 25 200 270 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

.--.-The Manhattan Railway Company 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 144, 
payable January 2d. . 


...-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Co., of New York, reports net earnings 
for November, 1894, $82,290.42, an increase 
of $16,704.58 over 1893. 


-..-The Rio Grande Western Railway 
reports actual gross earnings for October, 
1894, $239,180.41 ; operating expenses for 
October, 1894, $137,952.41; net éarnings 
for October, 1894, $101,228, 


.... A number of the Reading stockhold- 
ers have authorized Henry Ciews to ask 
John Wanamaker to become their candi- 
date for president of the road. 


...-Engineer Moore has made a report 
regarding the physical requirements in 


THE INDE 


the way of extraordinary expenditures 
for the next five years upon the 9,344 
miles of the Atchisen system. The total 
amount required outside of annual rail re- 
newals for the next five years is $14,261,- 
600, which is an average of about $330 per 
mile per annum. 

..--Messrs. W. J. Hayes & Sons, of 
Cleveland, O., offer in our advertising col- 
umns gilt edged municipal bonds. bearing 
from 4% to 6% interest at par. As is well 
known, municipal bonds give safe and de- 
sirable opportunities for investment pur- 
poses. Full particulars will be mailed 
upon application to Messrs. W. J. Hayes 
& Sons. 


....The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany have declared the following divi- 
dends : a quarterly dividend of 127 on that 
portion of the preferred stock entitled to 
quarterly dividends, 34% on the preferred 
stock entitled to semiannual dividends, 
and 3¢ on thecommon stock, payable Jan- 
uary 2d, 1895. 


....Hugene V. Debs, for a short period 
last summer controller of several of the 
principal railroads of the United States, 
was sentenced by Judge Woods, of Chica- 
go, on the 14th instant, to six months in 
the county jailas a punishment for vio- 
lating the injunction issued by himself 
and Judge Grosscup on July 2d. 


..--At a meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation on December 12th, 1894, it was 
unanimously resolved to hold the twenty- 
first Annual Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Atlanta, Ga., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 
15th, 16th and 17th of October, 1895. 


....-The Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York have declared their regular dividend 
of 20g and an extra dividend of 5%, both 
free of tax, payable January 2d. The 
Fifth Avenue Bank has a capital of $100,- 
000, and a surplus of $1,034,724. Under 
the management of A. S. Frissell, Presi- 
dent, and Frank Dean, Cashier, the affairs 
of the Fifth Avenue Bank are sure to be 
well managed. 


....-Lhe New York and New Haven 
Railroad Company is now so crowded with 
freight that as a general thing from 2,500 
to 3,000 loaded cars accumulate at its ter- 
minals each week, and are worked off 
during Sunday, altho it is against the 
State law which forbids the running of 
trains except for ‘‘ necessity and mercy.” 
The company have been for a long time 
prosecut ng very extensive improvements 
along the line of the road, and still have 
considerable to do in payment for which 
they have on hand $2 000,000 from the 


. issue of the new $15,000,000 convertible 


debentures, . 


...-Messrs. Redmond. Kerr & Company 
bankers, of 41 Wall Street, offer and 
recommend the first mortgage 5¢ gold 
bonds of the Bridgeport Traction Com- 
pany, of Bridgeport. Conn. These bonds 
are due July ist, 1923, and the principal 
and interest are payable in gold coin. 
The bonds are secured by first mortgage 
upon the entire street railway system of 
the city. The system is double-tracked 
throughout the entire city, and is built 
and equipped in the most reliable manner, 
and is operated undera perpetual State 
franchise. Fuller particulars are given 
in the advertisement on cover. 


... William C. Cornwell, of Buffalo, 
President of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, calls the attention of the 
members to the group meetings of the 
association, which are about to take place, 
and the importance of discussing the 
question of currency reform. Certainly 
the united voice of the bankers of the 
State of New York ought to have much 
weight with Congress, and as New York 
has already furnished the country with a 
model banking law, it is not too much to 
hope that the united experience and wis- 
dom of the bankers of the State will be 
influential in framing a new law to cover 
hew exigencies and demands. 


....The New York Guaranty and In- 
demnity Company have declared a divi- 
dend of 8%, payable January 2d. The 
company has a capital of $2,000,000, and 
a surplus of $1,000,000. Tune officers are: 
Walter G. Oakman, President; Adrian 
Iselin, Jr., Vice President; George R. 
Turnbull, second Vice President, and 
Henry A. Murray, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary. The directors inciude such well- 
known names as Samuel D. Babcock, 
Walter R. Gillette, Rovert Goelet, Charles 
R. Henderson, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
Richard A. McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, 
H. McK. Twombley, Frederick W. Van- 
berbilt and William C. Whitney. 


PENDENT. 


....The Quarterly of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, for the 
quarter ending mber 3ist, 1894 : 
Surplus October Ist, 1894..... seceeee $7,086,468 14 


The net revenues of the quarter 
ending December 8st, instant, 
based upon nearly completed re- 
turns for October, partial returns 
for November, and esti: the 
business for December, will. be 


pouwsetpeuebsce seceeeereeseeees 1,600,000 00 
$8,986,468 14 
From which appropriating for— 
Interest on bonds....... + - $222,800 00 
Sinking funds............ + 20,000 00 
‘ 242,800 00 
$8,743,668 14 


It uires for a.dividend of 144% on 
the capital stock issued about..... 1,192,000 00 


cting which leaves a surpl 
a paying dividend, of. — $7,551,668 14 
A dividend of 1}¢ on the capital stock of 
the Company was declared payable on 
and after the fifteenth day of January 
next. 


....If the Senate follows the example 
of the House and adopts the Urgent Defi- 
ciency Bill, which carries an appropria- 

“tion for collection of the Income Tax, 
those having incomes of $3,500 and more 
must be prepared to make sworn state- 
ment respecting their revenues, by the first 
Monday in March of 1895, for the calendar 

ear 1894. The Secretary of the Treasury 

as drawn up full regulations for the ad- 
ministration of the law. Under these the 
gross profits and income to be returned 
are as follows : 


GROSS PROFITS. 


1. Gross profits of any trade, business or 
vocation, wherever carried on. 
2. Rents received or accrued during the 


ear. 
ss 8. Profits from sales of real estate pur- 
chased within two years. 

4. Farming operations and proceeds. 

5. Money and value of all personal prop- 
erty acquired by gift or inheritance. 

6. Premium on bonds, stocks, notes and 
coupons. : 

7. Income from trade or profession, not by 
stated salary and not heretofore enumer- 
ated. 

8. From salary or compensation other 
than that received from the United States. 

9. From salary or compensation paid by 
the United States. 

10. Undivided gains and profits of any 
partnership. 

11. Interest received or accrued from all 
notes, bonds or other securities, 

12. Interest on bonds or coupons paid by 
any corporation. 

13. Dividends from corporations. 

14. Income of wife or minor children or 


hild. 
15. All other sources of income not above 
enumerated. 


The deductions allowed are these : 


DEDUCTIONS. 


1. Four thousand dollars exempt by law. 

2. Interest due and paid within the year. 

3. National, State, county, school and 
municipal taxes paid, not including assess- 
ments for local benefits. 

4, Amount expended in purchase of pro- 
duction of live stock or produce sold within 
the year. 

5. Necessary expenses, specified by items, 
actually incurred in carrying on any busi- 
ness or trade. ; 

6. Losses actually sustained during the 
year specified. 

7. Actual losses on sales of real estate 
purchased within two years. 

8. Debts contracted and ascertained in 
the year to be worthless. 

9. Salary or compensation over four thou- 
sand dollars from which the tax of 2% has 
been witheld by disbursing officers of the 
United States Government. 

10. Dividends included in the estimate of 
gross profits from corportions on which the 
2% has been paid by such corporations. 


There are similar provisions for the re- 
turns of corporations. . 


DIVIDEND. 


The Metropolitan Savings Bank has 
declared a dividend of 4% on all sums en- 
titled to that rate, payable January 16th. 


United States Bonds: 


AND 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “* Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


DENVER, COLO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorado. 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages an 
other A pore nt —— —¥ —- in the 
eneral managem( eir properties. 
* death Cyaeele elias 
» e Bu a 
istatlished 181 pis 








Business 


December 20,° 1894, 


We own and offer, subject to prior sale, 


$200,000 
4% 20-year 
Refunding Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


CITY OF CHICAGO, 


(Chicago’s debt per capita is less than that 
of any other large city in the world.) 


Desirable Investment for 
TRUST FUNDS. 


Price and full details on application. Send for new 
special list of other high-grade Municipal Bonds. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO.; 
15 Wall St., New York. 


WHY BUY HIGH-PRICED GOVERNMENTS NET- 
TING ONLY 2% PER CENT. WHEN YOU CAN GET 
GILT-EDGED MUNICIPAL BONDS BEARING 
FROM 4 TO6 PER CENT. INTEREST AT PAR. 


We own and offer: 





BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 48........ DUE 1924 
STAMFORD, CONN., 4S..........++ DUE 1924 
ELMIRA, N. Y., 48..........-.00000- DUE 1906 
DETROIT, MIOH., 48............046 DUE 1902 
GRAND HAVEN, MICH., 5S...... DUE 1903 
CANTON, OHIO, 5S.............00005 DUE 1903 
SOUTH BEND, IND., GS........... DUE 1904 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, GS.......-..... DUE 1924 
FLORENCE, ALA., 6S. ........... DUE 19°90 
CENTRAL CITY, COL., 6S........ DUE 1904 


AND OTHERS. 
Bond list furnished upon application. 


W. J. HAYES & SONS, 


40-42 Wall 8t, New York- Boston. 


Gnited States 
Mortgage Company, 


59 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - = «= = 600,000 


Transacts a General Trust Business. 


fillows interest on deposits. 
Loans money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issues First Mortgage Trust Gold Bonds. 
Takes entire charge of Real Estate. 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agt, 
Pays Coupons. Executes all Trusts. 
George W. Young, President. 
Luther Kountze,V.?res. James Timpson,2d V.Pres, 
Arthur Turnbull, ireas. William P. Elliott, Sec. 
Clark Williams, Ass‘t Sec’y & Treas. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, Jr. Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, 


Cleveland. 





Samuel -D. Babcock, 
William Babcock, s. Frisco, Chariton T. Lewis, 
Charies D. Diexey, Jr., Lewis May, 
Wiliiam P. ixon, Ly 


ackard, 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, | William W. Richards, 
ard, J 


as. W Seymour, Jr., 
-Gustav E. Kissel, James Timpson. 
Luther Kountze, 


An Ideal 


6< Investment 


Secured by taxes and redeemable on notice. 








The 6 per cent. bonds of the Reliance Trust Com- 
pany (309 Walnut St., Philadelpbia), are issued 
against tax securities; absolute fivst liens on real 
estate assessen for taxes at from three to fifty times 
the amount of bonds issued. For sale by 


WILLI4M P. PARRISH, 


Bonpbs, LOANS, REAL ESTATE, 
35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


LETTERS | 








INVESTMENT 


OF . 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guar- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee, Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fis-al Agent of Cor 
Takes full charge of Keal and Persona 
Interest allowed on Deposits. 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 








Estates. 





w PEARS £. Panes. President. 
WILLIAM A NASH, { Vice Presidents. 
JOHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treasurer. 





A. B. MEAD. A. L. CoE, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ESTATE = managed. We rent, collect 


rents, pay taxes and look after 


assessmests. 
LOANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender. 


Correspondence invited. 


G. W. Coss 





Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 





. KANSAS CITY, MO, 
High-class long and short investments. Write us. 

















December 20, 1894. 
THE MIDDLESEX 


DIVIDEND. 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus........:.............-150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 


EK. December lth, not. A regalar divi- 


e been declared, payab! 
The fer books will be closed 
cember until January 2d, 1895. 

FRANK DEAN, Cashier. 





deposit of ist mo: with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
ny of Hartford, Conn., under 8 
Tanking dD rtments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
w, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
tted by law to invest in these bonds. 


iowa Loan & ‘Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - ~- 307,235 96 
Total Assets . - = 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


6% AND 7% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On request we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can ask as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


DULUTH. 


“ Chicago is idly thought to be the center of our 
agricultural country. Duluth is 500 miles to the 
northwest and is then but on the southeast border of 
the rich lands of America. Four hundred miles 
northwest of Duluth is Winnipeg, a great wheat 

2) ‘or years past, and Winnipeg and its territory 
must pay tribute to Duluth.”—Chicago Herald. 


If you want a safe and profitable investment, write 
Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. ..........csececceees coeees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.. + 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 5:2 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfei.crelaw. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
©. W. ANDERSON Gen. Agt. 


ELECTIONS. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL 

BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. NEw 

YORK, December 5th, 1894.-The annual election of 

Directors of this bank will take place on Tuesday, 

January 8th, 1895, at the banking-house, 128 Broad- 
way. Polis open from 12 M. tol P.M. 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 

HE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE 

CITY OF NEW YORK. NEw YorK, December 

Sth, 1894.—The annual election for Directors of this 

bank wil pe held at the bauking-bouse, 320 & 


way, on T DAY, January 8th, 1895. Polls 
from 12 M. tol P.M. 

































CHAS. S. YOUNG, Cashier. 


Ca EMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
) December 8th, 1894.—The annua! election for Di- 
r rs of this bank for the ensuing year will be held 
at the banking house, No. 270 Br way, on Tuesday, 
the 8th day of January, 1895, between the hours of 1 


and 2 P.M. 
WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 

fgg “saad NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 

December 7th, 184.—The annual meeting of the 
Stockholders of this bank for election of Directors 
and Inspectors will be held at the banking-house on 
Tuesday, January 8th, 1895. Polls open from 12 M. to 
1P.M. 








ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


FA? RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—An election 
“4 tor Directors of this bank will be held at the 
banking house, No. 682 Broadw: New York, on 
TUESDAY, January 8th, 1895. Polis open from 2 to3 
o’clock P.M. Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


Guat NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
Dec. 5th, 1894.—The annual election for Direct- 
ors of this bank will be held at the banking room, 
46 Wall street, on TUESDAY, January 8th, 1895, from 
12 M. to 1 o’clock P.M. 
ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


EATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
4 BANK, 29 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, December 
ith, 1894.—The annual election for Directors of this 
Bank will be hel! at tne banking rooms on TUES- 
DAY, January 8tn, 1895, from 12 M. tol P.M. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


TA NATIONAL BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 
IN NEW YORK, 25 Nassau Street, December 
4th,1894.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
this bank for the election of Directors and for the 





ay, 
lis 











DAY, January 8th, 1895. 
moon till 1 o’clock P.M. 
A. TROWBRIDGE, Casbier. 


HE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
BANK, NEw York, December 6th, 1894.—The an- 
nual election for Directors of this bank will be held 





at the banking house, No. 124 Bowery, on TUESDAY. 
January 8th, 1895, between the hours of 12 M. and 
1 P.M. WM. H. CHASB#, Cashier. 





ATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, NEw YorE, De- 
cember 7th, 1894.—The annual election for Direc- 
tors of this bank will be heid at the ee house, 
No 401 Lgreg ett on Bt AY 5 exceed h, 1895, 
8 M. an .M. 
between the hours of I? M50. TIEBOUT, Cashier: 


HE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
December 1894.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this bank for the election of Direc- 
tors for the ensuing year will be held at the banking 
rooms on TUESDAY, January 8th, 1895, between the 
hours of 12M. and 1P. M. 
, GEORGE 8, HICKOK, Cashier, 








METROPOLITAN PAVERGS BANK, 
1 AND 3 THIRD AVE. 


from January lee, 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, Sec’y. 
WM. BURRELL, Pres’t. 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINING CO, 
NEW YORK, December 5th, 1894. 
The Board of Directors of the American Sugar Ke- 
fining Company have this coy come the following 
SS payable January 2d, 1895 
in that 


portion ofthe Pref 
dividends, 1% per cent. On that 
‘erred 





erred stock which is en- 

stock which is entitled to 
semi-annual dividends 3}¢ per cent. 

On the Common stock, a dividend of 3 per cent. 


All payable from earnin, to September Ist. 


The transfer books will cleo on December 12th, at 
three o’clcck P.M., and be reopened on January 3d. 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer. 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, ? 
e New York, Dec. 12th, 1894. 
DIVIDEND NO. 105. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, from the 
net earnings of the three months ending Dec. 3ist, 
inst., payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of January next, to shareholders 
of record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th 
day of December, inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 5 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of Jan. 2d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 

MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


No. 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
FORTY-f HIRD 








anuary 2d, . The 
riday, December 
lith, 1894,at 3 o’clock P M., and reopened on Thursday, 
January 3d, 1895, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 





WE venture to suggest to our regular 
readers, who know the value of THE INDE- 
PENDENT so well, that it would make an 
excellent holiday present for friends, par- 
ticularly those who are so situated as not to 
be able to subscribe for it themselves. One 
excellent feature of giving THE INDEPEND- 
ENT as a holiday present is that fifty-two 
times a year it reminds the receiver of the 
kindness of the giver. 

Attention is further called to our club- 
bing list for 1895 which will be sent to any 
address upon application. By the use of it 
our readers and friends can secure otber 
publications at a reduced price from pub- 
lishers’ rates. - 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THE INDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month........$ 25} Six months....... -$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 2% 
Four months..... 100] One year........... 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber.......seee+- 
One year each te two subscribers 
Three years to one subscriber......- 
Three subscribers one year each.... 
Four years to one subscriber.......... 
Four subscribers one year each....... 
Five years to one subscriber.........--++++. 
Five subscribers one year each.........+++++ 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘6 TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 
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Pond’s Extract, for Painsand Aches, Try it oe 







SSmanasH10& 
SeSSsEEs 








gives immediate relief, then permanent cure. 
> ~ ieee Imitati will Pp you.— 
Adv. > 





Tar Marks Adjustable Reclining and Rock- 
ing Chair, manufactured by the Marks Chair 
Company, roadway, is adjustable to 250 
different positions. It would make an excellent 
Christmas present for any household. 


THE NESTOR OF FAST PASSENGER 
SERVICE. 





THE New York Central System was the Nestor 
of fast passenger service in the United States. 
Away back in 1878 that road was running “ fly- 
ers.” The * White Mail” was put on in 1876, 
and ran between New York and Chicago in 
nearly as fast time as is now made between 
these cities. This train, however, did not carry 
passengers, though there was, even at that time, 
a fast passenger service in operation over these 
roads. The train was called the “ Lightuing 
Express,” and made the trip from New York te 
Chicago in about twenty-stx hours. The ** White 
Mail,” as it was called, was the admiration of 
the whole country. Four snow-white mail cars 
made up the train, and the farmers used to stop 
work when it passed. Indeed, there was a 
rumor to the effect that this train only hit in 
high places. Soon after this the New York and 
was puton. This was the first 
some doubt “~. be 

it 
this question settled itself. e train paid from 
the beginning, and it was soon followed by other 

sleeper trains. But the other roads have 
always wa’ on the Central; and we owe the 
comfortable train service throughout the coun- 
try to the enterprise and pluck of the New York 
Central System.—“ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Messrs. SHEPPARD Knapp & Company, Sixth 
Avenue, Thirteenth and Fourteenth Streets, 
have an advertisement in this issue of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT which will int t a large be 
of our readers, offering as they do unusual op- 
portunities to secure a great variety of rugs at 
very moderate her with a fine as- 
sortment of carpets, furniture and other goods 
in their line. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE CHIL- 
DREN. 





Very attractive toys for the children can now 
be bought by the yard. A great variety of dolls, 
pet animals, birds. soldiers, “* Brownies,” etc., 

painted on cloth in beautiful colors, to be cut 
out and made up at home. When made up the 
are strikingly lifelike in appearance. In this 
ag | toys that are good all the it round can 
be furnished the children at a trifling expense. 
The Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass., 
originators of this happy idea, have an illus- 
trated advertisement on page 3, showing what 
these figures are. 





_ 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





WE regret that we have not the statistics of the 
Travelers Insurance Company up to the present 
date, the latest published report being of January 

st, 1894, That statement was a very creditable 
eindeed. The busines during the year 1894 has 
been one of the best in the company’s history, 
and the company, as our readers know, transact 
a regular life and accident business. One would 
not go amiss in securing a policy in either de- 
partment. ‘ 

James G. Batterson is President, and Rodney 

Deanis, Secretary. 





THE Sterling Bicycle, manufactured by the 
Sterling Cycle Works, of 236, 238 and 240 Carroll 
Avenue, Chicago, has been perfected to such a 
eae that it would seem that there could be 

ittle left in the way of improvement. The com- 

pany manufacture a light roadster weighing 
twenty-five pounds and racers of less weight; 
at the same time they have retained the maxi- 
mum of strength. The tangent spokes in their 
wheels’are so made and attached to the rim that 
the weak point in most machines is here the 
strongest, the actual breaking strain of a spoke 
being 950 to 1,000 pounds. Another improvement 
of theirs is the corrugated hub, which gives 
strength and lightness and allows the direct 
tangent spoke. The pedal bearings are dust- 
proof. The npr | bearings are turned from a 
specially made steel which is ground to an abso- 
lute gauge; on account of its hardness and 
toughness the Sterling claims a much longer life 
than ordinary machines. Their frames have a 
double thickness of tubing at the points needing 
the greatest strength. The Sterling, for both 
men and women, is a light-running, fine coast- 
ing, handsome wheel. The prices for 1895 will 
range from $100 to $125. The company will send 
an interesting illustrated catalogue to any ad- 
dress upon application. 
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HOLIDAY TOURS VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD TO WASHINGTON, GETTYS- 
BURG, AND OLD POINT COMFORT. 

THe Pennsylvania Railroad Company has an- 
nounced the following select pleasure tours, 
under its personally conducted tourist system, 
for the holiday season. The destination of each 
tour offers so much in the way of recreation and 
sight-seeing that the festivities of the holiday 
season may be doubly enjoyed by participation 
in any of them 

To Gettysburg and Washington, Wednesday, 
December 26th, returning the following Satur- 
day. Tickets covering transportation, meals 
en route, and hotel accommodations at Gettys- 
burg and Washington, will be sold at the follow- 
ing rates: New York, Brooklyn and Newark, 

~.00; Trenton, $19.00; Philadelphia, $17.50. 

Tickets will also be sold to Gettysburg, return- 

ing direct by regular trains until December 31st, 

at rateof $12.00 from New York, $11.00 from 

Trenton, and $9.50 from Philadelphia. 

To Washington, on Thursday, December 27th, 
returning the following Saturday. Round-trip 
rates, including hotel accommodations: New 
fork, oars and Newark, $13.50; Trenton, 
$12.75; Philadelphia and Wilmington, $11.50. 

To Old Point Comfort, Thursday. December 
7th, returning the following Saturday, Rates, 
including round-trip transportation and all 
necessary expenses: New York, Brooklyn and 
Newark, $15.50; Trenton, $14.00: Philadelphia, 
$12.50. Tickets will also be sold at the same 
rates. including luncheon going and one day’s 
board at the Hygeia Hotel, and good to return 
via Richmond and Washington by regular 
trains within ten days. 

Tickets for any of the above tours from other 
points will be sold at proportionate rates, and 
any additional information in regard to the 
tours may be obtained on application to the 
Tourist Agent at 1196 Broadway, New York; 
860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; or, Room 411, Broad 
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Garments. 


The latest Paris Novelties received 
per recent French Steamers. 


Evening Dresses, 
Reception Gowns, 
Street and Carriage Suits, 


OPERA CLOAKS & WRAPS, 


Fur Capes, Cloaks, and Jackets, 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 


Riding Habits. 
Soroadovoy A 19th a 


NEW YORK. 
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Every woman who reads THE INDEPENDENT 


m lace-making. 
work, which will be mailed to any one sendin 
ten cents to the Barbour Brothers Company, 
Church Street, New York. This is a very hand- 
some pamphlet of a little more than 100 e8, 
fully illustrated, giving minute descriptions for 
knitting and crocheting all manner of articles, 
ace and insertion; for macramé work ; bobbin 
work, and various other kinds of fancy work. 
It is, of course, well known to almost _every 
woman in the country that the Barbour Broth- 
ers Company are manufacturers of Irish linen 
threads which for excellence, uniformity, 
strength, adaptability and durability they 
claim have never been equaled. 


B. Altman & Ci, 


Are showing in 


LINEN DEP'T 


A choice selection of 


FANCY LINENS, 


INCLUDING 











Beautiful Mexican 


and 
Needlework Doylies, Cen- 


ters, Tray cloths and 


Scarfs, 


Suitable for Holiday Presents, 


[8th St., 19th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y. 





Christmas Novelties 
1894, 


In section 1 of our Novelty Depart- 
ment, we are showing new ship- 
ments of furrowed Crepon. 

In section 2, the wonderfully popu- 

lar, perforated, plain and printed 
Velutina. 
_ Insection 3, we are exhibiting an 
elegant collection of silk Canton, 
China, and French Crepes, Benga- 
lines, Gauzes, and Chiffons, both 
plain and perforated. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





, JOEL McCOMBER. 


. Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 
McComber’s Patent Boots & Shoes 
AND 
McOomber’s 
Lasts to Fit the Feet, 
No. 52 East Tenth &t., 
(5 doors west of B’way.) 
NEW YORK. 
Good Feet saved from Pain and Distortion, 
‘ Distorted Feet made Comfortable. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 
~ FRENCH NATIONAL PRIZE 
OF 


16,600 Francs 


THE GREAT 


FRENCH TONIC 



















Your druggist must have it—if, no 
send name and address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 N. William St., 








New York, 
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Marks Adjustable Reclining. 
and Rocking © 





THAT WILL BRING SC SOLID COMFORT 





Adjustable to 250 different AE 
Call and see it, or send for Catatogue. 


MARKS CHAIR CO., 


930 BROADWAY, 
Bet. Zist and 22d sts, Also 71 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


FOR THE MILLIONS! 


A Beautiful Wreath of Holly and 
Mistletoe on Cloth that can be 
Tacked on the Wall. 

Ever green, no fading or dropping off of leaves 
making a unique and artistic Christmas decoration: 
Three styles, ‘**Merry Christmas,’ ‘Happy 
New Year,” **Christmas and New Year’s 

Greetings.”’ 








"the cut gives an idea and general pam of design, the 
size being 15x3U inches. 


For Household, Church and penteg-dichosl é@ecora- 
tion they are unexcelied. The price brings them 
within the reach of every one. 

For-sale by all retail dry-goods and toy dealers at 1 
cents each. If your local dealer does not keep them 
show him this advertisement and ask him to get you 
some from wholesale dry-goods jobbers. 


WINDSOR CO., North Adams, Mass. 


Do not send to us, as we have none at retail. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 





DIAMONDS. 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


CARPETS. 


Clearing Up Sale. . 


Great Reductions in all the Various Grades. 


RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


WE CALL ATTENTION TO 


‘THE NEW HARTFORD,” 


a PRICE! Ora an Oriental and AT ABOUT 
AL AOLIDAY SALE. 
Weon = to introduce our new 


WOOL “ SAKAI” cach 


in all sizes, from a small mat to any size of Ca: 
AT 156 CENTS PER § U RE FOO 
ats 
17 1-2 CENTS. VER SQCARE FOOT 
WHICH bo yor RECOMMEND. 


We have also these RUGS in JUTE, fully as effect- 
ive, at much less prices. 
We do not, however, recommend 1/4 but =a 
ntee that ewe — won’t von he 


guara: 

We have ——— 
si ty of C Jaren td pleces (WITH 

BORDERS) a saitabl e for all Meee f yooms, 


coed Phy of room.) 
Continuation i our Special Sale of 


Chenille Curtains 
THIS WEEK. 
Balance of Importers’ samples, also our own, in strips 


At the uniform price of $2.00,. 
worth from $5.00 to $8.00. 


FURNITURE. 


We have made up 4) number of Parior Suits 
odd. pinnae and Fancy rs, also a large variety 


oun ow N UFHOLSTERING, 


Suitable for Holid: “TRion ts, 
AT POPULAR PR! LAR PRICES. . 


Sheppard Knapp & Co, 


Sixth Ave:,-13th end 14th Sts., N. ¥, - 
OPEN EVENINGS UNTIL ZMAS, 








WEDDING 
Christmas Gifts 


Genuine Bronze Groups and Figures. 

Carrara Marble Statuary of the highest rank. 
Mantel Clocks, enamelled bronze. 

Onyx and Gold Bronze Clocks, chime movements. 


Carriage or Travelling Clocks, Repeaters, Alarms, 
etc. 

Westminster Chiming Clocks, London make. 

Grandfather’s Clocks, carved and marquetry. 

White and Gold Cabinet Clocks, charming novelties 

Oandelabra in gold, bronzes, silver and crystal. 

Candelabra and Vases in ormolu and bronze. 

Liqueur Sets in cut crystal and silver. 

Cases of silver-mounted Carvers. 

Card and Center Tables, Louis XV. 

Bric-a-Brac and Jewel Cabinets. 

Five o’clock Tea Tables. Chippendale. 

Ladies’ Writing Desks, Louis XVI. 

White and Gold 0: and Cabinet: 

First Empire Writing Desks, etc. 

Bonheur du jour Writing Desks. 

Ink-Stands in ormolu, onyx and China. 

Dozens of Plates beautifully painted. 

Chocolate Cups and Saucers, old and new forms. 

Solid silver Berry Dishes: 

Novelties in‘solid silver of Du:ch make. 

Bread Baskets in solid silver. 

Solid Silver Desk Furnishings. 

+ mee Glasses of superior quality and clearness. 

Bonbonnieres of Dresden and English China. 

Examples of Royal Porcelain: 

Onyx and een tet ey ae choice quality. 

P x and iron Piano Lamps. 

Ormolu io meaty quet Lamps 

Large Pedestal Vases, cnquistiely » painted. 
The public cordially invited. 
Purchases reserved for later delivery. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Ovington Brothers. 
Above 


330 
. Near 
Fifth Avenue, | 
32d St. New York, 33d St. 


Brooklyn House 38 and 40 Flatbush Ave 


HINRICHS 


Down-town Headquarters 


CHRISTMAS 


Wedding Presents, 
Birthday Gifts, etc. 


Dinner Sets, Table Glassware, Bric- 
a-Brac, Dresden Lamps, and the 
new German-American Jardi- 
nieres, Parian Statuary, Toys, 
Christmas Tree Ornaments, and 
an immense assortment of Dolls of 
all kinds, sizes and prices. Send 
for free illustrated Price-list. 


HINRICHS & CO., Import’s, 


29, 31, 33 Park Place, New York. 

Entrance foot of Park Place Elevated 
Station, near Brooklyn Bridye, Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and Hoboken Ferries. 


ATTENTION is called to the 
importations of SYPHER & 
CO., at 287TH Sr. and Firrn AvE., 
N. Y., now being opened. This 
collection consists of the choic.st 
pieces of the Old Gobelin and 
other pieces of rare and antique 
Tapestries, fine Old Italian and 
French Brocades, Embroideries, 
etc. The finest examples of Old 
French Furniture of the best pe- 
riods of Louis XIV., XV., XVI. 
Choice pieces in the Old Italian, 
Flemish and English Carved 
Oak. A very fine assortment 
of Old English and other Solid 
Silver and Sheffield Plate. Old 


Miniatures, Porcelains and rare 
pieces of Bric-a-Brac. 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 




















SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











Susurance. 
EXAMINATION OF THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 60. 


THE CARD SYSTEM, 








A SUCCESSFUL INSTITUTION. 





ITS POLICY APPROVED. 





SURELY not because anybody imagined 
investigation was necessary, but as one 
rubs a diamond that its luster may sparkle 
the brigh:er, the Insurance Department 
hasbeen investigating the most remark- 
able company of the times, the Metropol- 
itan Life. 

Mr. Shannon, the examiner, has pro- 
duced one of the most admirable re- 
ports we have ever seen; so clear-cut, 
interesting and well-written is it that 
we would like to print it entire and 
waive all comment. It is a peculiar 
document, peculiar in pfesenting no 
schedule of findings and in scarcely using 
figures at all; this is partly because the 
company’s business is peculiar, and partly 
because within the Metropolitan he found, 
as any sane man would find, nothing to 
inquire into and try to make consistent, 
nothing except to admire and commend, 
Only a very sour and crabbed _person 
would not rather, always and about every- 
thing praise than blame, and the Metro- 
politan is an institution to confound such 
@ person and gratify every other. 

Mr. Shannon does not state the assets, 
or the surplus, and so, because little is 
known about the company by the general 
pubiic and little has been said of it hereto- 
fore in this journal—we take the follow- 
ing from another source, the figures be- 
ginning with its entrance into the Indus- 
trial field in 1879: 


Payments 

to policy 

Premiums. Assets. Surplus. holders. 
1879.... $432,560 $2,022,482 $300,450 $389,834 
1880... 568.204 1,947,822 283,650 387,356 
1881... 859,057 1,975,047 279,032 465,382 
1882.... 1,246,515 2,003,464 298,791 620,618 
1883.... 1,975,703 2,186,622 831,474 1,075,259 
1884.... 2,811,816 2,321,642 630,872 1,221,228 
1885.... 3,414,524 2,803,976 725,551 1,422,364 
1886.... 4,438,096 3,705,971 798,028 1,677,561 
1887.... 5,618,767 4,907,024 861,953 2,194,007 
1888.... 6,810,110 6,287,781 924,915 2,623,059 
1889.... 8,392,945 8,597,469 1,607,222 3,107,515 
1890.... 9,390,927 10,781,173 2,116,740 3,808,136 
1891.... 10,830.374 18,626,948 3,090,869 4,462,961 
1892.... 12,514,078 16,506,282 3,674,670 4,932,945 
1898.... 14,861,214 19,843,705 4,110,421 5,793,707 

Policies outstanding. 

Number. Amount. 

WR ions eescune seems 12,823 $11,666,967 
eRe ey Pere res 117,088 19,167,349 
Ss ccteseesaanan woes 196,673 27,328,353 
_ Speers 341,632 43,245,752 
ESR Rp ree 531,048 63,425,107 
RD Rias sis vesceroeesetc 675,447 77,658,420 
MEA inakio dayne toooee 833,915 96,297,237 
MD bdks divnbiwessbeea’ 1,070,634 124,164,690 
| RSs i 1,348,649 152,031,077 
RE ae 1,636,021 180,600,919 
NEURO peels aes 1,852,432 204,816,521 
Ds. camtiieccoscupibes 2,099,882 234,137,926 
BERR ne RE 2,281,640 258,707,763 
i sc Sob cvcevdunnaes 2,719,860 310,769,876 
GE hot Ps once otees 2,940,226 353,177,217 


The distinctive features of the Indus- 
trial field are very simple—life insurance 
for small as well as for large sums; in- 
surance upon allages from 2 to 70, includ- 
ing all members of a family, and making 
no distinction between the sexes, gather- 
ing premiums by house to-house visita- 
tidén. Without the other two, the last 
would be unnecessary ; but without the 
jast the others would be impossible. 
Under other plans, it is the part of the pol- 
icy holder to bring the premiums in; 
under this, itis the part and practice of 
the company to go and get them, The 
difference is vital and overwhelming. The 
title Industrial implies the actual modifi- 
cation to suit the circumstances of wage- 
earners. The smaller sums for which 
they pay are relatively large for their 
méans ; the installment payments are the 
only ones possible*for people who never 
have much to spare at one time ; and the 
weekly call for, and collection of a nickel 
or its multiples serve the two ends of 
intercepting driblets which would other- 
wise be lost, and of teaching thrift as 
well. 

The Metropolitan has kept up its Ordi- 
nary business, and now does more in that 
than it was doing when it turned into the 


great field, The figures for its Ordinary 
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business are included in those abov 
given; but the Ordinary branch receives 
no stress, it is practically only an annex 
or ‘‘ promotion ” for the Industrial, and it 
is so overshadowed by the greater line as 
to be insignificant. The 3,480,900 policies 
now outstanding average $120, and the 
average weekly premium is ten cents. 
Thus far in 1894, the death claims—which 
are paid as soon as proofs are filed—have 
averaged 160 per day, andthe payments 
average oyer $10 a minute. The income 
for this year will be about $17,000,000. A 
thousand persons are employed in the 
Home Office, and fifteen thousand in all. 

Multiply 3,480,000 by 52 and we have a 
total of 180,960,000 weekly premiums to 
be collected; each one of these involves 
several entries, and as every policy re- 
quires a great number of entries and 
records outside of those covering the mere 
collections, it is easy to see that the 
amount of detail in the business must be 
almost appalling. The office work, for 
instance, requires over four hundred dif- 
ferent forms and blanks; the one item— 
great as it is, it is only an item—of 
agents’ returns required in 1894, the re- 
ceipt, examination and audit of half a 
million accounts, and in the actuaries’ 
division the prelimicary work of valu- 
ing policies, at the end of 1898, required 
preparing and handling six mitlions of 
cards. 

This card system—an amplification of 
the use long made of cards in libraries— 
deserves especial mention. All essential 
fects are contained on these cards in print, 
and holes are punched in the cards by au- 
tomatic machines which cannot err, to 
indicate thus further facts, the dates and 
policy numbers being also printed by ma- 
chines, These cards are kept in elaborate 
and ingenious cabinets, each having about 
1.300 compartments, the compartments 
furnishing a classification as to age, sex, 
kind of policy, etc. Ifa wrong card gets 
into a bunch or row, the error is automat- 
ically detected, because the punched holes 
fail to go entirely through and the wrong 

_card prevents light from being seen 
through the hole when the bunch is held 
up. In making a summary, by the cards, 
of the business done, at the close of a week, 

‘if the depart nents do not agree as 
to number of policies or amount of 
premiums, the work is checked until 
the discrepancy is corrected; so as to 
the lapses, and thus one department cor- 
rects another. The classifications cover 
all particulars ; they are kept up month 
by month, and a valuation of all policies 
is made monthly. For every district in 
which the company is operating, cards 
are kept filed in the cabinets, so that the 
experience in any district may be ana- 
lyzed as well as tho it were an independent 
company. In fact, almost any district is 
large enough to make a company of fair 
size, and in some the policies in force ex- 
ceed a hundred thousand. To repeat the 
checks against error, the policies are all 
drawn off from the registers, by districts ; 
these results are then compared with the 
records as kept on the cards for that dis- 
trict, and if any difference is discovered it 
is hunted out and corrected. Oncea week, 
also, the Audit division submits a detailed 
statement of the cash receipts which the 
business over the entire territory calls 
for ; the Cashier’s division reports what it 
has actually received ; these two reports, 
made independently, must not vary a sin- 
gle cent, but if they do the error has to be 
forthwith hunted down and rectified. Out 
of a total of weekly collections, aggregat- 
ing over $8,000,000 during the last six 
months, the losses were less than one- 
tenth of one per cent.$(3,000), and portions 
of that are now coming in by install- 
ments. 

This card system and other features 
have been evolved by the Metropolitan 
out of its experience in meeting its own 
peculiar needs, and without this machin- 
ery its operations could not be conducted. 
Of course it is expensive, and doubtless 
the company could “get on” somehow 
with less of it, just as grain could be car- 
ried to market with the bare hands; but 
there is-an economy in using measures 
and bags. 

There is also a peculiarity in the mode 
of payirg agents, The agent is at once 
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- collector and solicitor. In his capacity as 
collector he receives a fixed commission, 
known. as “ ordinary salary”; in his ca- 
ity as solicitor he receives a special, 

a upon ‘‘increase,” depending en- 
tirely upon the weekly net fluctuations 
of his business, measured by its premiums. 
If his new business in any week is whoily 
or in part offset by lapses, his special com- 
nsation B oid or entirely fails also. 
This is ob ly the most effective meth- 
od of putting into practice the rule that 
-the business which holds is the sort 
most valuable, and of giving the 
‘agent the keenest interest in preventing 
lapses. The company does all in its 
power to prevent these, and if anybody 
still imagines that it ‘*makes money” 
through them let him wrestle with the 
records which show that the preponder- 
ance of lapses is during the first year of 
the policy, in which, obviously, the cost 
of procuring it has to be paid and there is 
no real profit possible. Upon this topic 
Mr. Shannon points out another peculiar- 
ity; in the * Ordinary” line, the with- 
drawing member usually receives what 
equivalent is allotted him, or sulkily or 
neglectfully forfeits all; having done so, 
he stays out of insurance permanently, or 
is induced back only after some years. 
But in the Industrial a vast proportion 
come back. Dull times, closing of facto- 
ries, strikes, and so on, temporarily inter- 
fere with their paying ability, and they 
drop out, but they can revive their poli- 
cies within a year. They come and go; 
the man who is able to pay, to-day, may 
,not have been, last month, and next 
month may not be; moreover, he has 
fifty-two opportunities to lapse within the 


ear. 

Mr. Shannon briefly mentions, only 
to condemn, the absurd charge that 
insurance of infants is provocative 
of murder. We have repeatedly 
pointed out the foolishness of this, 
and so pass it with a mention of the 
facts Mr. Shannon cites. One is, that the 
infantile claims paid in 1893 were only 
four and three-tenths per cent. of the 
whole amount; another is that the mor- 
tality among insured minors is below the 
general rate; the third is that, in the one 
proved case of murder, a mother made 
away with all her children and also with 
the husband on whom she depended for 
support, That was from insanity, not from 
the insurance. 

During the depression of 1893 the Metro- 
politan paid all accruing claims in full, 
altho lapsed, in all cases where the lapses 
could be made to reasonably appear due to 
loss of employment ; as to the living, if in 
insurable condition, arrears were waived 
and renewal policies were issued for the 
full face of the lapsed ones at the old 
rates ; in all of those cases where premi- 
ums had been paid five years prior to 
lapse, medical re-examination was also 
waived, 

We might go on, but ordinary space is 
exhausted. Whether as a wonderfully 
successful business enterprise, as an illus- 
tration of superb management, or as a most 
beneficent and far-reaching force in social 
improvement, this company has our ear- 
nest and even enthusiastic admiration. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1894. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or é 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 
AGENTS WANTED. 

M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
1876. THE 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY cO., 
NEW YORK. 

Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF SURETYSHIP. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 


Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 


$4,608,992.53, 
1829 1894 























Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company, of Philadelphia. 


CNIS 5. i idee BoE Sc eed $400,000 00 
Insarance Reserve..........ses+0+ +s 1,725,505 49 
_. Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc...... 51,352 46 
Net Surplus..........cccccscoe seveeee 953,731 54 


Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894..83,130,589 49 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE—No. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
“THE SEVEN STATES’ EXAMINATION COMMITTEE'S CERTIFICATE.” 


New York Vile fasuranee Company, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 
JOHN A. McecCALL, President. 


Commissioner’s Certificate. 


New York City, November 28, 1894. 

WE, the Insurance Commissioners and Superintendents of the Statesof Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio and Texas, pursuant to the invita- 
tion of the President of the Company, dated June 1, 1894, do hereby certify that we 
have been for the past four months engaged in a thorough and searching official in- 
vestigation into the affairs of the New York Life Insurance Company of the City of 
New York. 

We further certify that each Stock and Bond owned, each Collateral Loan, each 
Bond and Mortgage Loan made, the Cash and each Bank Certificate of Deposit, was 
carefully examined, checked and verified ; that the Policy Loans and Premium Note 
were examined and checked with the Reserve on each Policy; that Interest and 
Rents due and accrued, unreported and deferred Premiums, were also verified; that 
the values of Stocks and Bonds owned,and Real Estate owned, were individually 
and closely scrutinized and conservatively made ; that the title to each piece of prop- 
erty secured, and Bond and Mortgage Loan made since the 1891 New York State In 
surance Department Investigation, was examined and found satisfactory. That the 
Policy Reserve was checked and verified by the Actuaries of our several State Insur- 
ance Departments, and that every Policy and its Reserve, on the books of the Com- 
pany, was checked individually with the Valuation Policy Registers of the Massachu- 
setts Department; that all Sundry Liabilities were also verified ; that each debit and 
credit entry in the Company’s books was checked from the date of the said New York 
State Investigation ; and that asa result, on the most conservative basis of valuation, 
we found the Company possessed of ASSETS satisfactory to us, amounting to 


$155,453,428.73. 


And that, after providing for. all possible Liabilities, including $135,058,291.00 for 
outstanding Policy Reserve, as per the ‘‘ Combined Experience Table of Mortality,” 
with 4¢ interest, the total of the same amounted to $138,124,363.81. 

We further certify that, by the severest test, the NET SURPLUS to policy 
holders, after providing for every Liability, and deducting Agents’ Balances, was on 


June 30th, 1894, 
$1'7,329,064.92. 


In Witness Whereof, we bave hereunto subscribed our respective names, in the 
City of New York, the day and year above written. 
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Superintendent of. Insurance; State of Kansas: 
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ommisdioner of Insurance, State of Kentucky. 









Superintendent of Insurance, State of Missouri, 
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Dome One Carries the Risk. 


Who carries the'risk on your life? 





If you are not insured your wife and 
children are carrying it. If your 
warehouse or your home burns down, 
without insurance, you have carried 
the risk and have to bear the loss. 

If you die without insurance, your 
Don’t 
let them carry the risk any longer; 
they can’t afford it. 


family has to bear the loss. 


You can’t insure 


|: yourself any more than your house 


can insure itself. The man who pre- 
fers to “save” the money which life 
insurance costs, forgets that while he 
is saving, his wife and family are run- 
ning the risk of his death. Insure 
your life,-and your family will imme- 
diately attain a position which other- 
wise you could only give them after 
years of labor and saving. 

Perhaps -you intend to’ insure to- 
morrow? How do you know there 


will be a to-morrow for you? Insure 


to-day. Don’t wait because you can't 
afford to take a large amount. Be- 
sides, while you are waiting the cost 
is increasing ! 

Take out a policy for some amount 
now, while you can get it. 

A more convenient season may 
never come, and, if it should, you can 
take out another policy. \ 

Many men of wealth insure their 
lives ‘to protect their estates against 
shrinkage after their death. 

Many an estate has been lost alto- 
gethet for want of ready money at 
the death of the owner. You should 
insure, therefore, to protect your 
estate. No man, or men, can so han- 
dle your estate after your death, that 
it will be worth as much {to your 
fantiily as it is to-day. 

Salaried men should insure, for 
their salary ceases at death. Busi- 
ness, professional, and working men 
should. insure, for their brains or 
their muscles are their capital as 
well as their income. 
them both. Insure your life, and 
death cannot stop that income or 
steal your capital, and your loved 
ones will be saved from want. 


Death stops 


Lose 
no time, but confer at once with an 
Agent of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. Its plans 
afford every advantageous feature 


Hsdpance HPC 


ie NEWYORK. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| OFFICERS: 
CEORCE H. BURFORD, - 


C. P. FRALEIGH., 7 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, - 
WM. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR €: PERRY, - 
JOHN P. MUNN, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


- 





President. | gro. @. WILLIAMS, - 


- = Seeretary-| Sonn J. TUCKER,  - 
- Assistant Secretary. 

a é Actuary. E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 

- - Cashier. 





Medical Director. | JAMES R. PLUM, - 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


- Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 
the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 
INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 


the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 
accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 


the President, at Home Office. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 








uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

SORE, GEM s woceise cceee cvccsssccsccese 1,408,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ..............++ 4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January. 

1893, to 3ist December, 1893..............++. 490,552 70 
Losses paid daring the same 

Pi cidccsscpecccbutinscieane $1,892,970 00 


Returns of Premiums 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


CITED GB sis vensscdesncccccisdccscscsces 7 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 
RE ack avi dh cc cesscsdiee cscsecccoccece 215,600 46 

I igisskbsnbbnsapacdss vateeecus <eed $12,055,058 49 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 wil! 

. be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legai represeptatives,on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1843, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, - 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHAL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. AOY 
Wi STURGIS ONE em 
AMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD 
LL EGROO ISAAC BEL 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV N 
HORACE GRAY J 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROW 

EO i R D. LOVELL 

AZA 


GEORG Ss 
JOHN L. RIKER, 
Sonn Dae’ GEO. Ww. UINTARD, 
CHARLES P . wats ik 
N. DENTON SMITH. 
J. D. SOMES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President, 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Presiaens. . 


TT, PAULL. THEBAU 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 


In everything which ¥. B. ALLEN, 234 Vice-President. 
makes Life Insurance se- | J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
cure, excellent and mod- 


erate in Cost this company New England Mutual 


is unsurpassed. INSURANCE (0. 
: AaEEIO AN Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
















FIRE -$1.666-635 33 
INSURANCE I. JFER! RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
COMPANY, naual Cash “disteibutions at are paid upon all pol- 
S g Philadelphia. policy has indorsed thereon the cash surre! 
insurance values to which the in- 
SIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. OF ond eae fe by the tte BH 


tg gee teen wecvoses a Pamphlets, ra 
Reserve for reinsur: and 
~~ pean cng yey pn Sypeirered 2,108,441 72 application to the Company 


THOMAS T ASSETS, Jon, 1e 10, fe 65 Pee ennai eR Horan. Vice-Pres. 


NEE. Acct. ec, 


1894. N ATION AL 1894. 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. E. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN* Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 

WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 

FRED. 8. JAMES, General Agent. GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’] Agent. GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. Office, 409 California Street, San Franciaca. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1894. 


CAPITAL STOOK, allcash, . 
nds Reserved to meet all ‘TAabilities: $1,000,€00 00 


= for = age sent OL 








PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 








1850. 1894. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 





GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER.........c.cceeeceveesessseees Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, J im 


mentees mat Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two m plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
yy the TERE 3 ERM POLICY,which 
eetey ie tee event of a th eine eens . ie " 
t eath, a! ie 
a . tc even a and UA ANANTHED IN- 


Sto wit 
ROME t E POLICY. which embracen « ev uable fea- 


ture of investment Creag ag d wh oh in in the event 
of adversit overtaking the be used as 

COLLATERAL 8 ITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of —) tull legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of these 


> gd ASErz*, desiring t to cenepoent the Com- 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 


Cash Capital....................- $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

OTC, CLC...... 2... ceceeeceeeees - 3,856,575 95 
Net Surplus... ............+0+6 .. 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 2,576,595 38 


Gross Assets............ce000 6,433,171 33 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York.. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
WM. A- HOLMAN,’ { Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 





wn Seeareaes Fund - ene 84 59 1,937,841 91 

Unsettled Losses and other ‘claims - - 495,714 32 
a. + os + le ae 306,614 07 

TOTAL ASSETS, January 1et, 1894, . . . - $3,944,455 98 





ment, 821 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 

















December 20, 1894. 
- Old and Young. 


A BALLAD OF A STAR. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE, 








THERE rode three kings from out the East 
Riding at mid of night; 

Caspar the lad, and Melchior, 
Balthazar bent and white. 


Along the lanes to Bethlehem 
There rode three kings from far; 

Before them in the pearly sky 
Went floating a great star. 


They heard a shepherd on a hill 
Singing his glad heart out, 

Crooked by a thornbush in the grass 
With all his flock about. 


His song was of a little Child, 
Laid in a cattle stall ; 

They stayed their camels on the hight 
That they might hear it all. 


It was a dim and gusty place— 
Oh, but to haven there !|— 

But still that star went floating on, 
And onward must they fare. 


‘* Would that we saw Judea’s King,” 
Cried gray Balthazar then ; 

‘ Weary are we of the West lands 
As any beggar men,”’’ 


Young Caspar thrust a sooth word in: 
**Good gold to him I bring ;” 

“I, frankincense,’’ said Melchior, 
“A grave and costly thing.” 


‘Myrrh is my gift,’”’ Balthazar said, 
** For so the years befall; 

Master and churl, or lord or low, 
Grief is the way of all.” 


As they rode into Bethlehem, 
It was the middle night ; 
Caspar the lad, and Melchior, 
Balthazar bent and white. 


Out ran the landlord of the inn— 
** My masters, ride no more ;” 
But upward looked they at the star 
And still it went before. 


“Weary are we of the West lands, 
And spent with road and ride ; 

Yet we are come the way of God, 
And yonder is our guide.” 


Behind they left the blazing inn, 
The landlord smooth of word ; 

The tinkle of the camel bells, 
Was the one sound they heard. 


It was the middle of the night, 
Asthey rode dumb and tall ; 

Behold that star of God stood still, 
Above a stable wail! 


Then Caspar took bis ruddy gold, 
His spices, Melchior, 

His myrrh, Balthazar, going first 
And opening the door. 


Behold, a little swaddled Child, 
Laid in a cattle stall ! 

Down knelt the three kings in the straw 
And knew him Lord of all. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A CHRISTMAS SETTLEMENT. © 


BY KATHARINE B, FOOT, 











It was that desperate year of 1893, a 
week before Christmas, and at the rail- 
road station of the old New Jersey town 
of Carteret. 

“*So good of you to meet us, Morris !” 
they all three said in different ways,when 
Morris De Witt hailed them, as they came 
out to the street side of the station. 

‘“*Not at all—so glad to have you all 
back again ; get up in front with me, Syl- 
via ; there you are; scratch in, boys, this 
beast has a hard mouth.” And ina min- 
ute they were driving rapidly up the hill 
into the town. 

_ Good gracious ! how he does go,” said 

Sylvia ; then, inalower tone: ‘I thought 
you'd be there, Morris.” 

‘* As if I should have been anywhere 
else when you were coming home,” he 
said, in the same tone. 

They soon turned into the principal 
street of the town, and the stores and the 
old houses were about equally divided in 
it. About most of the houses—and they 
looked very old and substantial, as they 
were largely built of stone—there were 
gardens at each side, and at the rear ; and 
before one of the very oldest of them Mor- 
ris drew up, The door opaaad at ona , 
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and a sweet voice cried: ‘‘Welconie 
home, children:” and Mr, Nicolls, hastily 
putting on his hat, came down the path 
between the tall box borders, fragrant 
even in the winter air, to help his daugh- 
ter down. Butshe was out before he got 
there, and was kissing her father, saying : 
‘*Good-by, Morris; come over as soon as 
you can,” and, running up the path into 
the house, she turned at once into the 
room nearest to the door, where her moth- 
er was. Presently she knelt down before 
the bright blaze and spread out her hands 


to warm them, saying: “ Oh, how bright . 


it looks—how dear it all looks! no place 
like the dear old home.” 

‘That's so,” said Sam, with his arm 
round his mother and giving her a squeeze 
as he spoke. ‘‘ I never knew what a nice 
old house we lived in, until I tried some- 
thing modern.” 

Alfred laughed: ‘‘ Well, your experi- 
ence of modern houses—altho I quite 
agree with what you say—isn’t a large 
one ; for the hotel where the genus drum- 
mer puts up is hardly the criterion.” 

“‘The genus drummer, however,” said 
his brother, *‘ knows a good thing when 
he finds it, and vice versd, just as well as 
your artistic wall-paper men. 

The father and mother stood looking on, 
quiet and smiling, for the home-coming of 
their good children was always dear to 
them ; but this year they were all espe- 
cially happy, for a note for $1,500, held by 
a banker in the town against Mr, Nicolls 
for the last twenty years, was at last to be 
paid off on the following Monday, and by 
their united efforts, 

Mr. Nicolls kept a general store in the 
town—once the principal market town of 
the country side; but it had now been for 
years overshadowed, in almost every way, 
by the little village that had been put on 
the main line because of the water power 
there. It had even taken years to get a 
branch road up to Carteret, and, while 
there was some business there, it was, 
after all, more or less of a ‘‘ Sleepy Hol- 
low”; and the young people who had: to 
earn a living more often went away than 
stayed at home, 

They were soon seated at the supper 
table, and Mr. Nicolls looked around and 
said: ‘There is only one compensation 
for your all going away, and that is your 
coming home again.” 

‘‘And bringing some life back with 
you,” said their mother, half smiling and 
half sighing ; for life in Carteret was a 
trial to the energetic woman who had 
been born and bred in New York City and 
longed unspeakably for it and for its 
opporiunities. 

‘* Well, Mother dear,” said Alfred, lean- 
img toward her ; ‘‘ perhaps we can all chip 
in now, and give you a glimpse of life 
once in a while, now that we can pay off 
old Hogenbaum. I always want to stop 
at the Hog”— 

“Oh no, Alfred,” said his father, shak- 
ing his head; ‘‘Mr. Hogenbaum isn’t a 
hog by any means; he is a strictly just 
man. I don’t know what would have be- 
come of us if he had not lent me that 
money twenty years ago, and I had no 
security to offer him except this house ; 
and then real estate was way down. But 

now, thanks to my good children, I can 
pay him off ; and no one can dream what 
a load it has been to me all these years ”— 
** And to me too,” said his wife; and he 
nodded in affirmation of her words, and 
went on: ‘‘And we are so grateful to 
you ;’ and he-looked at them with a look 
that was in itself a caress. 

** Pooh !” said Sam, ‘‘ it’s simply a ques- 
tion of.‘ Who ran to kiss me when I fell?’ 
—no gratitude about it.” 

‘And now,” said his father, laughing, 


** you run to catch the old folks when ~~, 


fall ; eb, Sam?” 

‘*Old—nonsense !” said Alfred. 

‘*Why, Mother is as young as I am,” 
interrupted Sylvia. 

‘* And Father is younger,” Alfred said, 
laughing. 

It was a happy meal, and soon they were 
all seated about the fire in the old sitting 
room. Alfred looked about it admiringly. 
**Nice old room!” he said. ‘I see so 


many modern imitations, and while not 


pinchbeck, they are imitations; they 


haven’t the color of age and a sort of 
nameless something that I cannot describe 
but that I feel.” 


‘*I hope that modern rooms haven't 
such a chimney as we have,” said his 
mother ; ‘‘it is really impossible not to 
feel always a little draught about one’s 
feet in this room ; for this great, old cgn- 
tral chimney of ours seems to gather in 
every creeping bit of air—from every 
cranny. I wish that we could make it 
smaller in some way; but Father says 
that it is impossible, unless we pull the 
whole chimney down ; and that we can’t 
do, for it would pull out most of the 
house.” 

‘* And we don’t want to,” said the boys 
and Sylvia. 

‘* How’s business, Father ?” said Sam. 

** About as bad as it can be,” his father 
answered ; ‘‘ but somehow I don’t seem to 
mind itso much because so many other 
people are in the same fix.” 

‘Misery loves company,” said their 
mother, 

‘How is Morris getting on?” said 
Alfred ; ‘‘ he doesn’t say much about him- 
self,” 

** Very well, I think,” said their father ; 
‘*he likes his work andthe life, and that’s 
half the battle ; and then he loves all ani- 
mals so—horses especially. I understand 
that his stock is already in demand.” 

‘* He had some fine horses at the Horse 
Show,” said Alfred. 

**So I saw by the papers.” 

Just then Morris himself came in,and the 
talk was all of horses; for he had a stock 
farm near the town in which his grand- 
father had set him up. Morris was his only 
grandchild—indeed, all that the old man 
had in the world, who, while called and 
believed to be a hard man, had bean to 
Morris everything that was generous. 
And Morris had fully repaid him for his 
generosity and trust in him. And the 
world had shrugged its shoulders, and 
knowing only what they saw—for he did 
show the hard side much the more plain- 
ly—said : ‘‘ Oh, well! it’s easy for him to 
be kind to his own ; but he can foreclose a 
mortgage on a poor man fast enough.” 

Sunday passed happily. Sylvia said to 
Morris: *‘No, not yet, Morris; after the 
note is paid for, to-morrow, then you can 
tell Father and Mother and the boys.” (As 
if they needed to be told what had been 
going on under their eyes for years!) 
** Your Grandfather, too; but oh, Morris, 
I know he'll be angry!” And while Mor- 
ris said ‘‘ Nonsense” he did rather dread it 
himself. 

Oa Sunday night Mr. Nicolls seemed to 
have a bad cold, which on Monday was 
worse ; and as it was a drizzling and freez- 
ing rainstorm outside his family objected 
very strongly when he said: ‘‘I must go 
out to pay Mr. Hogenbaum. I don’t like 
to have Alfred keep so much money in 
the house any longer.” 

‘© Not at all,” said Alfred ; ‘‘ you can’t 
go out, Father. Jason can run the store 
for to-day, or until you can go out safely; 
and I will drop into the bank and ask Mr. 
Hogenbaum to stop in and see you on his 
way to or from his dinner. Here, I may 
not be back, and I’ll give you the money 
now ;” and he closed the door carefully. 
‘* 1 was sorry that I couldn’t stop to have 
a draft made out; butI just caught the 
train asit was; so here it is, Father; and 
we are all so glad about it. Sylvia gave 
thirty-five dollars of the last hundred.” 
And he placed in his father’s hand a 
roll of bills. A small roll, but it meant 
much, 

Mr. Nicolls’s eyes filled. 
children !” he said. 

** Good, indeed !” said their mother, who 
just then came into the room. 

**Do not say so,” said Alfred; ‘‘ think 
of all that you did for us ;” and he kissed 
his father and went away, and his mother 
soon followe 

Mr. Nicolls sat and thought: ‘‘ Was 
there ever a map so relieved as I am?” 

He sat there alone until eleven o'clock, 
and then he saw Mr. Hogenbaum coming 
up the path, and he got up to let him in. 
Mr. Hogenbaum was very tall and rather 
gaunt, but prosperous looking, and with 
a sharp business look and air about him. 

‘* Alfred said you wanted to see me 


**My good 
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about that note,” he said, “‘and I came a 
little earlier than usual, for I happened 
to have business up this way, and thought 
I'd stop now.” 

‘*T shouldn’t have troubled you to come 
at all, except for this bad cold,” said Mr. 
Nicolls ; “‘ but sit down. I suppose that 
you have the note with you ?” 

** On yes!” and he sat down and unbut- 
toned his overcoat, and took out his letter _ 
case, from which he took an envelop, and 
from that the note written on a half sheet 
of paper. 

Without another word Mr. Nicolls 
handed him the money, counting it out 
bill by bill. Mr. Hogenbaum took it, 
counted it all again carefully, and then 
handed the note to Mr. Nicolls, saying: 
‘* Here is the note, and I am glad that you 
have it off your mind.” 

** You can’t be half so glad of that as I 
am,” said Mr. Nicolls. ‘‘It has been a 
terrible load upon me for twenty years.” 

** So bad as that ?” said the other man. 

** Just so bad,” and he looked at it— 
‘* strange that the giving and receiving of 
a bit of paper can mean so much,” he 
said, half musingly; and after looking at 
it a moment longer he fiirew it, and the 
envelop that it had been in, into the fire, 
in a Way that showed that the very sight 
of it was hateful to him, 

Just at that moment Mr. Hogenbaum’s 
great mastiff burst in at the door, pushing 
it open with a slam. ‘‘ Bad Bran,” said 
his master. ‘‘I told you to stay in the 
hall ;” and he got up and put him out of 
the house. 

It so happened that neither of the men, 
because of the rushing in of the dog, saw 
the paper actually burn; but when Mr. 
Nicolls looked round only some black 
cinder was there, and that presently flew 
up the chimney. 

Mr. Hogenbaum, after a little talk about 
things in the town, left; and Mr. Nicolls 
sat ina happy daydream. Now his wife 
could have an outing once ina while ; the 
boys could have their money for their 
own pleasures, or to save. Sylvia would 
no longer deny herself the fur cape she 
had needed and wanted, and he himself 
could have some of the books he longed. 
for. Hewas a country storekeeper, but 
he had been unfitted to be one in taste 
and ability ; but the store had descended 
to him, and he said sometimes, half with 
a laugh and half with a sigh, that he 
** had descended to the store.” Then he 
wondered how things had gone or were 
going between Morris and Sylvia. That 
he soon found out, for the door opened 
and Sylvia peeped in. 

‘** Has he gone ?” 

** Yes,” said her father. 

** Did you pay him ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ Where’s the receipt? Let me see it.” 

“Why, you goose, I haven’t any. I 
just burned up the note.” 

‘*On, is that all? Well, Father, Morris 
wants to see you.” And Morris walked 
in, and shut the door after Sylvia. What 
he had to.say was said in a very few 
words, and quickly. He loved Sylvia 
andghe loved him, but had told him two 
years before that she wouldn’t give him 
her promise until the note was paid to his 
grandfather ;. and, now that it was paid, 
would Mr. Nicolls give his consent ? 

*“*T couldn’t ask a better husband for 
my little girl,” he said ; ‘‘ but your grand- 
father, Morris ?” 

‘¢Yes,” said Morris, slowly ; ‘“‘I don’t 
always know just how to take him ; but 
I’m all he’s got; and—and—well, why 
should he oppose it, anyhow?” he added, 
rather hotly. 

‘¢ Sylvia is poor, and he is ambitious for 
you, Morris.” 

‘‘I don’t think it’s for money—I really 
don’t,” as Mr. Nicolls raised his eyebrows 
in an inquiring way ; ‘“‘and then what is 
money beside Sylvia ?” 

‘‘ Just now very little to you,” said Mr. 
Nicolls, smiling ; ‘‘ but it will be very apt 
to be a good deal later, with Sylvia ; for 
it costs more to feed two than one, altho I 
dare say you don’t think so now.” 

‘But I have proved that I can make 
money, Mr. Nicolls.” 

Just then Sylvia and her mother came 
nm to the room, and both had tears in their 

eyes. Then there were a few words only, 
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some smiles, some tears; and Morris and 
Sylvia went away together. 

‘The note is paid and burned up, Maria, 
and we are free once more.” 

‘** Thank God !” said his wife ; for to her, 
as toall other good women, debt was a 
shameful burden. 

They were all doubly happy that even- 
ing, for when Morris came he said: 
** Grandfather gave his consent, S)lvia; 
he didn’t say much either way about the 
engagement, except that he was as bad 
as you were ; for he said he wouldn’t have 
consented if the note hadn’t been paid.” 

** Hs said that?” said Sylvia, with flam- 
ing cheeks ; ‘* well, he needn’t have been 
at all troubled about it ;” and it took some 
time for Morris to explain to her, that it 
was because his grandfather said that he 
couldn’t have business and sentiment 
mixed and that his reputation was bad 
enough as it was—and without cause, he 
says—without being considered the mean- 
est of men for not canceling the note if 
unpaid, and giving it to Sylvia for a 
wedding gift. And somehow Sylvia 
seemed all the more vexed, even tho her 
father said : 

“I quite understand how your grand- 
father felt, and for that matter Sylvia 
felt so herself, and so we all did; and what 
the fuss and feeling is about I can’t see; 
he is only agreeing with you.” 

**Well, I don’talways want to be agreed 
with !” said Sylvia; and she was vexed 
when they all laughed and thsught her 
remark a huge joke. 

** Shall I have to go and see him?” said 
Sylvia, later. : 

**No; for he has to go out of town, and 
will be gone until the day before Christ- 
mas ; and hesays that, if you'll let him, he 
will come then. I mean in the evening. 

** Why, we shall be delighted to see 
him,” said Mrs. Nicolls. ‘* We have no 
relations to come now, and it is just the 
time for your grandfather to come! I 
am so glad.” 

There was such a cooking that week, by 
old Debby and Sylvia and her mother! 
Then there was green to hang that first 
had to be found and brought out of the 
woods, and it was a wonder that it was all 
done by Christmas Eve. They had always 
exchanged gifts at that time; they had 
never had much to give to one another, 
and this year there was less than ever, 
because of the saving every cent to pay 
off the note ; but there were some tied-up 
bundles put in the parlor, and a big fire was 
made there early in the day ; for, as Mrs. 
Nicolls said, ‘‘ The heat must go up chim- 
ney, for it certainly doesn’t stay in the 
room.” 

** Grandfather bas come home, and he 
seems to have a good deal on his mind,” 
said Morris, in the afternoon; ‘‘for he 
has been rummaging in an old secretary 
all the afternoon.” 

**Is he coming ?” said Sylvia. 

‘© Yes, indeed, and seems very anxious 
to come.” 

Morris came to supper; they had asked 
Mr. Hogenbaum too, but he had said that 
he would come at seven. 

Mrs. Nicolis said at the table: “I am 
perfectly happy to-night. I am so happy 
that I am almost afraid to feel so; for [ 
do not think that such happiness can last. 
I have all whom Ilove most with me ; we 
do not owe a cent to any man, and if 
there ever came a Christmas Eve when I 
felt the genuine spirit of Christmas love 
and good-will it is this minute, and it 
really frightens me to feel so; for some- 
thing will surely happen to stop it, for 
such happiness cannot last. 

Promptly atseven Mr. Hogenbaum gave 
a very muffled knock on the old brass 
knocker. ‘ Muffled,” because Sylvia had 
hunga wreath of running pine over it. 
She opened the door, and Morris stood 
beside her; the others stayed in the sitting 
room. ° 

**So,” the old man said, as he stepped 
inside the door, ‘‘ you’re willing to take 
such an old fellow as I am for a grand- 
father! Give mea kis, my dear ; that is, 


- if Morris is willing.” 


‘* He has nothing te say about it,” said 
Sylvia, and she kissed him heartily, won- 
dering at herself as she did so ; for she had 
been afraid of him all her life long, 


“Hang up my coat very carefully, 
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Morris,” he said ; “there is a package in 
one of the pockets.” 

“Let me takeit out,” said Morris. 

‘*Not yet; I have a little business to 
settle first,” he said ; and he preceded them 
into the room. 

They all shook hands with him, and 
Mrs. Nicolls said; ‘‘lam glad that you 
are satisfied to have Morris love Sylvia; 
we love him.” 

A grave look came over Mr. Hogen- 
baum’s face. *‘Iam glad you spoke of 
that, for I have something to say about 
it. You know, Mr. Nicolls, the note of 
yours that I have held so many years ; 
Morris told me that Sylvia would not con- 
sent to an engagement before its pay- 
ment.” 

‘**But that is all right now,” said Mr. 
Nicolls ; ‘‘ since it 1s paid.” 

“Your proof of it,” said Mr. Hogen- 
baum. 

‘*Proof! what do you mean? I gave 
you the money, and burned it up before 


your eyes. I paid you.” 

** Your witnesses,” said the other, brief- 
ly and sternly. 

** Witnesses! I have none. What do 
you mean?” 


As Mr. Hogenbaum had spoken, fright, 
amazement, came upon all the faces about 
him. He opened his pocketbook, took 
from it a paper and handed it to Mr. 
Nicolls, while the rest crowded about 
them. 

‘* My note!” said Mr. Nicolls in amaze- 
ment, in terror even—‘‘my note!’ I—I 
burned it. What does this mean ?” 

** You acknowledge it to be your note, 
then ?” 

** Yes—yes; it is—the note!” he ex- 
claimed, and then examined it closely. 
“It is my note—my own signature—the 
very ink stain I left on it twenty years 
ago. Whatdoes it mean?” 

‘It is your note,” said Mr. Hogenbaum ; 
‘*and you acknowledge it in the presence 
of these witnesses.” 

‘* But I paid it.” 

**So you say ; your proof.” 

‘* My proof? I haven’t any; but I paid 
it. I gave it to you in bills. I threw it 
into the fire before your eyes.” 

‘* And now you have it in your hand,” 
interrupted Mr. Hogenbaum, ‘‘All you 
say may be true.” 

‘* May be ?—it 7s true,” said Mr. Nicolls, 
angrily ; and Alfred stepped a little near- 
er to his father, 

Mr. Hogenbaum lifted his hand; he 
looked round at the trembling women, 
the angry man. 

**Wait a moment! you say you paid 
this ; you haveno proof ; you acknowledge 
it to be your note, now and here, and the 
law will give me the face value of this 
note; nothing can prevent me from claim- 
ing it.” 

**Nothing but your honor,” said Mr. 
Nicolls. 

Mr. Hogenbaum’s face changed. 

** Old friend,” he said, ‘‘ 1 am a man of 
honor, if I am cailed ‘ old Hog’ ”—Alfred 
looked queer—‘‘ you did pay the note, and 
you did throw it in the fire; but it did 
not burn ; some sudden draught took it 
up the chimney ; and when I went out it 
lay in the path, and I picked it up, just 
asitis. I thought you needed a lesson to 
be a little less easy in your business af- 
fairs”—here Mr. Nicolls sat down sud- 
denly—‘‘ and that Morris needed one too ; 
for I have always feared the inheritance 
of his father’s lack of business sense ; and 
I thought that being Christmas Eve we'd 
have a game of riddles, and l’d appear in 
character ; but I’m afraid Ihave gone too 
far. Am I then such a bugbear?’ and he 
looked round a little pitifully, Mrs. Nic- 
olls thought. 

“Icisall right now,” she said, and he 
looked at her gratefully. 

He went on: ‘‘ You have always been 
too trustful, Nicolls.” . 

Mr. Nicolls got up and went toward him 
and held out his hand. ‘Shake hands on 
it,” he said; ‘‘ for you have proved that I 
have been right to trust ””—and he smiled 
a little—*‘ tho you are said to be the very 
hardest man in town,” 

‘* Good ! good !” cried Morris. ‘“‘ You are 
paid back handsomely, Grandfather, and 
better than you deserve,” 

They were all half laughing and half 


crying; but Mr. Nicolis was tearing up 
the note into tiny scraps. 

‘“*But what a tremendous draught it 
must have been to take it up the chimney 
not even singed !” said Mrs. Nicolls. ‘‘ And 
there was a good fire, too, that morning, 
because of Father's cold.” 

‘Bran burst the door open suddenly, 
and that made a very strong draught. I 
thought it all out: but you must all for- 
give me. I think I went too far, and, 
indeed, Alfred would have knocked me 
down in another minute, I am afraid. 
But it was ‘in character,’ and if you’ll let 
me stay now we'll be all the merrier; for 
I feel grateful to you for letting me in to- 
night. I've been a lonely old man, my 
dear,” he said, putting his hand on Syl- 
via’s shoulder ; ‘‘ and you’re marrying me, 
too.” 

She smiled up at him, and Mrs. Nicolls 
said: ‘‘Now I am happy again. I felt 
when you spoke that a hand of ice was 
laid on my heart, and all our pleasure 
gone.” 

“Oh, I am sorry—very sorry; forgive 
me,” said Mr. Hogenbaum. 

Forgive him! They said afterward 
that it was the fright, the relief, and the 
contrast that had sent them all to bed so 
happy and so thankful that night. 

And what an evening they had! The 
two old candelabra, holding each six can- 
dles, shed such a soft light in the old 
room, with its oak paneling, the green 
wreaths, the bits of bright holly gleaming 
here and there, the soft, dull, old Turkey 
carpet—so old that none knew just how 
old it was, the blazing fire with the bed 
of glowing ashes—embers glowing and 
paling as the draught fanned or slackened. 

They opene i their gifts, all trifles except 
a couple of books for Father—‘‘ From us 
all,” and asoft, litle white Chuddah shawl 
for Mother—‘“‘ For our dear Mother.” 

When all the bundles had been opened 
Mr. Hogenbaum said: *’ Bring me the 
package out of my pocket, Morris.” He 
opened it, and there were some papers 
and ared case. ‘‘ Come here, my dear, he 
said to Sylvia, and made her sit beside 
him. He opened the case and a sparkling 
ornament lay before her. It was the 
wedding gift of Morris’s father to his 
mother, and left to me to be given to his 
bride, on her engagement, if I should 
think her worthy ; and I think my boy a 
fortunate fellow, and myself another one; 
and here is the pendant and the letter ;” 
and he placed them in her hands with a 
sort of solemnity. 

Sylvia could not quite speak for a mo- 
ment, and then she said; *‘Oh, it is too 
nice for me! how kind of you! how dear 
of you to think me good enough !” and she 
looked up with her eyes full of tears. But 
Morris took the case from her, and clasped 
the delicate little chain attached to it 
around her throat, and the diamond 
sparkled bravely. 

“And this is your Christmas gift, my 
boy ; just a parcel of papers ; just the sum 
I meant to have given your dear mother ; 
but they both passed away before I could 
do much for them.” And Morris opened 
them and found a deed of gift of his stock 
farm, and of his stock, and the certificate 
of some bank shares; and he got up to 
thank bis grandfather, feeling a new 
man, as well as one with a good start in 
the world. 

**Not one word—not one, please,” said 
the old man, as they all crowded about 
him. ‘‘I’m a good deal happier in the 
giving than you are in the taking.” 

And it was said in town that Mr. Hogen- 
baum must have been saving for Morris, 
for he was so much more generous after- 
ward. Perhaps so; perhaps it was only 
that he had found out what a luxury it is 
to give; and how easy to give happiness. 
8 a happy time—such a thankful time 
began that night ; such a real, true Christ- 
mas,and such a beginning for a New Year ! 
for, ‘‘ Out of debt out of danger,” and so 
the year came in’free and with loving 

hearts to cheer, and loving hands to help 
bear the burdens and to take up the bless- 
ings that each year brings to us all. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





“THAT-lady over there? Oh yes, she 
is very clever, She has mastered three 
and also her husband,”—JFiie¢- 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 


BY EMMA A. LENTE, 


On, the desert was wide, and the sand was 
deep, 
And the camels weary and worn ; 
But the riders pressed 
With an eager zest, 
For the promised Christ was born ! 


Somewhere there, not far away, 
For the star had led them straight ; 
And day and night 
It had been in sight, 
Till they reached the city gate. 


But not within those sheltering walls 
Was the Hope of the ages laid ; 
And to Bethlehem town 
They hurried down, 
Still eager and unafraid. 


For the glittering star they had seen afar, 
Moved cheeringly close ahead, 
Till steady and white 
It shed its light 
Straight down to the lowly bed. 


It was not shrined in a room of state 
But a stable was the place ; 
And there in the hay 
The Baby lay, 
With asmile on his perfect face, 


The travelers kneeled with a sense of awe, 
And a joy too deep for speech ; 
For they knew that so 
Was a good to grow, 
That centuries long should reach. 


The sweet young Mother, proud and shy, 
Looked on with wondering eyes ; 
For she did not know 
What moved them so— 
Those men so old and wise. 


For with prayer and blessing, and smile 
and tear, 
They offered their treasures rare ; 
And rich and sweet, 
At the Baby’s feet, 
They opened and left thein there. 


And up and out from the sacred place 
They went at the break of mora, 
While the angels sang 
Till the glad skies rang ; 
And so was the Christmas born. 
PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 
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ABBY LOUISE’s PATCHWORK. 
BY DOROTHY E, NELSON, 








GRANDMA AMES was sitting by the win- 
dow, knitting. Over her shoulders was a 
shawl of pepper-and-salt wor:ted with a 
purple border. A table, with a green and 
black felt cover, stood near her. On the 
table was the big family Bible covered 
with a crocheted tidy, and above it hung 
the ‘‘ Farmer’s Almanac.” 

As Grandma Ames knitted, she kept 
looking out into the front yard. There 

*had been a deep fall of snow the night 
before, and the bushes, all hooded and 
muffled with it, had a strangely unfamil- 
iar appearance ; but Grandma Ames was 
not looking at the yard ; she was looking 
at Abby Louise, who was making a snow 
man. Every now and then Abby Louise 
would turn her face, with cheeks and nose 
reddened by the wind, toward the win- 
dow, and then Grandma Ames would nod 
and smile, and wave the red stocking she 
was knitting. Presently Abby Louise left 
the snow man she was making, and ran 
to the house. 

‘*Miss Mary Ann Packard’s coming,” 
she said ; ‘‘she’s just left the minister’s.” 

Grandma Ames put down her stocking, 
and rose with a flurried air. ‘‘ You must 
come right in, Abby Louise,” she said ; 
‘it was gettin’ most too cold, anyway. 
Run and take off your things, and then 
get my cap with the purple ribbon, and 
bring your patchwork, too.”: 

Abby Louise cast a regretful look at the 
snow map, whose head lay beside him. 
The nose had troubled her so that the 
head was not yet mounted. She wished 
she had not been so particular about the 
nose, so that she could have finished ; she 
did so want to see how he would look 
with the eyes in! But she obediently took 
off her things and brought Grandma’s 
cap ; her fingers were so cold she could 
scarcely fix the bow. 

‘* Sakes alive, Abby Louise !” exclaimed 
Grandma ; ‘‘ your hande are as cold as a 
frog! Do run and warm them, or you 
can’t sew a mite.” 

Abby Louise went and held her littlered 
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hands over the bigstove, Presently there 

was a knock at the door, and she ran to 

- open it. She did not goback to the stove, 

but sat down ona stool with her patch- 
work. 

“Seeing as I was so near, and you 
wasn’t likely to have company when it’s 
so bad underfoot, I thought I’d drop in a 
few minutes,” Miss Packard said. 

**Glad to see you, Mary Ann,” answered 
Grandma Ames. ‘Lay off your things, 
and seta while. You won’t feel the cold 
nigh so much when you go out again.” 

*‘ J dunno but I will,” said the visitor. 

She took off her heavy cloak and bon- 
net and tippet, and then sat down oppo- 
siteGrandmaAmes, Abby Louise, sitting 
quietly on her stool, was sewing very 
slowly and carefully. Theround, serious 
face—from which all the bright color had 
vanished—with the yellow hair strained 
back from it by a round comb, and the 
brown eyes never lifted from her patch- 
work, looked no more like the sunny-faced 
little girl of ten minutes before, than the 
bare, brown rosebush in the yard, laden 
with its weight of snow, looked like the 
same rosebush lightly tossing its long, 
green branches in the soft summer 
breezes, and opening its pink buds to the 
sun. Miss Mary Ann Packard always 
came into Abby Louise’s simple, happy 
child-life like a chill, northeast storm. 
Miss Mary Ann Packard had made her 
father two shirts when she was seven 
years old, and pieced three quilts before 
she was twelve; and Abby Louise was 
eleven and only just beginning her first 
quilt. Miss Mary Ann had told Grandma 
Ames that it was a shame for a great girl 
like that not to know how to sew; she 
would give her some pieces if Abby Louise 
would sew an hour a day. So every 
afternoon poor little Abby Louise sat 
down with her pieces. Basting was not 
so bad, and arranging the squares was 
fun; but oh, the dull hours spent on the 
‘over and over”! Her thimble would 
grow hot and uncomfortable, her needle 
warm and sticky, and her thread full of 
knots—plainly Abby Louise was not des- 
tined by nature for a seamstress, Grand- 
ma suffered almost as much as Abby 
Louise, and “ patckwork hour” was the 
one dreaded by them both all day long. 
Lately the hour had been growing shorter 
—Grandma had often called her before 
the ‘‘ stint’ was done to set the table, or 
make toast for tea. Abby Louise loved to 
cook, and would trot happily about the 
kitchen for hours, her sleeves rolled up to 
her dimpled elbows and her dress covered 
by a long apron, while Grandma would 
sit by and give her directions. Grandma 
loved sunlight, and this little yellow- 
haired girl was the sunshine of her life. 

** Abby Louise,” said Miss Mary Ann ; 
‘* let me see your patchwork. How have 
you been getting on ?” 

Abby Louise rose and, with downcast 
face, handed Miss Mary Ann the square 

_she was working on. She thought she 
almost hated Miss Mary Ann sometimes ; 
she was thankful, oh, so thankful, that 
there was no one for whom she could 
make a,shirt. Abby Louise’s father had 
died before she could remember. 

Miss Mary Ann eyed the green and yel- 
low pieces critically through her steel- 
rimmed spectacles. ‘‘ H’m,” she said, ‘‘ I 
think you’re improving, Abby Louise. 
Let me see, how many squares do you 
make a week ?” 

Abby Louise cast a pleading glance at 
Grandma Ames andstood silent. 

** Tain’t been making her sew so much 
lately,” said Grandma, nervously. ‘‘ She’s 
been helping me. She’s real handy about 
the house; and I don’t think it’s good for 
a child to bend over sewing so long.” 

‘* Fiddlesticks!” said Miss Mary Ann, 
scornfully. ‘‘ It didn’thurt me any that 
I know of. Abby Louise, go and bring 
me all your patchwork ; I want to see how 
much you’ve done.” 

Abby Louise looked frightened, but 
went obediently and brought her brown 
workbox. It was nearly full of squares 
cut and basted ; in one corner was a thin, 
soiled roll that was finished. 

Miss Mary Ann spread them all out on 
the table. Abby Louise stood by, a trem- 
bling little culprit, awaiting her doom, 

“ You don't know how smart she is in 
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the kitchen,” said Grandma, in faint pro- 
test ; ‘‘ you’d jest orter taste one of her 
apple pies, Mary Ann.” 

Miss Mary Ann paid no attention ; she 
was counting the squares that were fin- 
ished. ‘‘ At this rate, Abby Louise, it 
will take you just five years to make one 
patchwork quilt !” 

Her voice was full of repressed scorn ; 
it was like the fine, stinging lines of rain 
that almost cut one’s face. A guilty red 
crept up to the roots of Abby Louise’s 
yellow hair over the awfulness of taking 
five years to make a quilt ; she could not 
say a word, but stood looking down at 
the toes of her worn little shoes. 

Miss Mary Ann rolled up the patchwork 
and put it back in the box. ‘ Abby 
Louise,” she said, severely, ‘‘ I wash my 
hands of youfrom this.day. I did it all 
for your good; but if you want to grow 
up an ignorant girl, not knowing how to 
sew, don’t blame me for it, after all the 
pains I’ve taken. I wsed to think you 
were grateful, at least, Abby Louise.” 

‘**Oh, don’t, Miss Mary Ann !” said Abby 
Louise, pitifully; “I will try—I truly 
will.” 

But Miss Mary Ann turned away from 
her and began talking to Grandma Ames. 

Abby Louise sat down on her stool 
again, and took out her patchwork and 
tried to sew; but the tears rolling down 
her round cheeks interfered sadly, as she 
had to keep stopping to wipe them away. 
Grandma’s placid face grew anxious, and 
her replies became more and more absent- 
minded; but Miss Mary Ann talked on 
and never seemed to notice, 

Finally Abby Louise could stand it no 
longer. She ran out in the entry and, 
sitting down on the top stair, buried her 
face in her little wet handkerchief. What 
a dreadfully wicked girl she was, when Miss 
Mary Ann had always been good to her 
and had given her cookies when she went 
there, and picked out the prettiest pieces 
for her! And now she would never love 
her or speak to her again! Love was 
more to Abby Louise than sunlight ; she 
felt as if she could not endure it if Miss 
Mary Ann didn’t speak toher. She used 
to think she didn’t like her, because she 
always gave so much advice, but she was 
so sorry now ; she would do anything if 
only Miss Mary Ann would speak to her. 

She could hear them moving down- 
stairs—would they call her to say good-by ? 
But no, the door closed, and Abby Louise, 
creeping to the hall window, saw Miss 
Mary Ann moving like a dark shadow 
across the snow and never glancing back 
toward the house. 

Half an hour later Grandma called her 
to supper. Abby Louise came down with 
red eyes and a swollen face. Grandma 
had made griddlecakes for her, and cov- 
ered them with maple syrup; but she 
could scarcely eat any. Grandma’s face 
grew troubled. ‘‘ Mary Ann hadn’t ought 
to treat the child so, and I’ll tell her so to 
her face, if she is my first cousin,” she 
muttered, as she watched the listless little 
figure. When she thought the child 
wasn’t looking she put the patchwork in 
one of the high closets beside the chim- 
ney. ‘‘It can jest stay there,” she said | 
with rare energy. ‘‘I won’t have Abby 
Louise pestered to death if she never learns 
to sew.” 

Abby Louise sawit, but said nothing ; 
she sat with her cheek resting on her 
hand, thinking busily. It was not like 
her to stay sad long; by bedtime she was 
quite like herself. 

The next time that Miss Mary Ann came 
over Grandma seemed strangely excited. 
‘* T want you should go right down to the 
store, Abby Louise,” she said, ‘‘ and get 
me half a pound of raisins ; I want them 
for cake to-morrow. You needn’t hurry, 
neither. Get Martha Deane to go with 
you if you want to.” 

Abby Louise put on her things and went 
on her errand. She was glad to get away. 
Her shy ‘‘How do you do, Miss Mary 
Ann?” had been quite ignored, and she 
was quivering -all over from the shame of 
it; but she did not cry this time. She 
shut her lips firmly and held her head 
proudly as she went through the yard and 
down the street. When Abby Louise 
made up her mind todo a thing she never 
faltered, 


As soon as she had gone, Grandma turn- 
ed fiercely upon Miss Mary Aun. “I'd 
like to know what you mean by treating 
the child so,” she said, 

Miss Mary Ann looked amazed. In the 
nine months since she had come to the 
village she had ruled her old cousin with 
arod of iron,as she was used to ruling 
everything and every one around her. 

**I—don’t know what you mean,” she 
almost gasped. 

“I'd like to know,” repeated Grandma 
Ames, ‘‘ what you mean by treating the 
child so? She’d like to have caught her 
death of cold sitting out there in the entry 
and crying that afternoon. I couldn’t get 
her to eat her supper, and she ain’t seemed 
like herself since. Now I can tell you 
this, Mary Ann Packard,” Grandma’s 
voice was trembling with excitement and 
her eyes almost snapped behind her 
glasses, *‘I can jest tell you this, if you 
are my own cousin; you can say what 
you please about me and my doin’s, but 
you gest let Abby Louise alone! She 
sha’n’t be worried if she never learns to 
sew. She'll take to it all right by and by, 
but if she don’t she sha’n’t be made to. I 
put away her patchwork that afternoon, 
and she ain’t touched it since, nor ain’t 
agoing to tell she wantsto! Andif you 
don’t speak to her and treat her decent, 
you needn’t speak to me!” 

Miss Mary Ann was fairly quivering 
withindignation. ‘‘ Very well, Elizabeth ! 
There ain’t no call for you to get so ex- 
cited, and I don’t think it’s becoming one 
of your age, and a perfessor besides. I 
don’t see what it’s all about. I said last 
time I’d never mention patchwork again. 
I think since they’re not wanted I might 
as well take my pieces and go.” 

But Grandma Ames’s short-lived anger 
was over. ‘‘ You’re right, Mary Ann,” 
she said, humbly ; ‘* ’twa’n’t becoming in 
me, and I’m real sorry. Don’t go—I don’t 
know what made me speak so. Of course 
I'll get you the pieces if you want them. 
I put them up in the chimney closet.” 

She rose stiffly and opened the closet 
door. The pieces were not there. Miss 
Mary Ann went and looked over her 
shoulder. 

“You must have misrecollected,” she 
said; ‘‘I see your memory was failing 
when I first come here.” 

‘But I did put them there, I know I 
did,” protested Grandma Ames. ‘I put 
them there so’s Abby Louise shouldn't find 
them. She never goes to that closet.” 

‘‘Small danger of her touching them,” 
said Miss Mary Ann, grimly. ‘“‘Now, Eliza- 
beth, do try to recollect.” 

Grandma sat down and thought. ‘ No,” 
she said, after a few minutes, ‘‘I can’t re- 
member. I know I put them there; I 
s’pose I moved them afterward. Here 
comes Abby Louise; I’ll ask her.” 

‘For goodness sake, don’t mention it to 
her!” cried Miss Mary Ann, testily. 
‘*‘ We've had enough of the subject for 
once, I should think.” 

Abby Louise burst excitedly into the 
room. She had forgotten all about the 
patchwork and Miss Mary Ames, 

**Oh, Grandma!” she cried ; ‘‘they’re 
going to have a Christmas tree for the 
Sunday-school this year. Just think—a 
real Christmas tree! I’ve never seen one 
in my life !” ; 

Grandma’s face shone with sympathy. 
** Yes, dearie, I’m so glad,” she said. 

‘“*For my part, I don’t see any use in 
sech goin’s.on,” said Miss Mary Ann. She 
had brought her work and was sewing 
vigorously. 

Abby Louise turned to her; there was 
a@ grieved look in the big brown eyes. 
‘* Why Miss Mary Ann, it’s Christmas!” 
she said. 

** Well, what of it?” 

** And—and it will be so nice to have 
your pregent on a real tree with lights and 
—and everything!” Her description fal- 

tered, but her eyes began to shine at the 

thought. 

** But I never have any rresents.” 

The happy eyes grew wide and dark 
with dismay. ‘‘ Never have any Christ- 
mas presents ?” 

Miss Mary Ann shook her head grimly. 


‘**No, child; who would give them to me?.’ 


They’re foolishness, anyhow, There, 
Elizabeth, I must be goin’, When you 
© 
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find what you were hunting for lay them 
aside forme. I guess we was both rather 
hasty, and we won’t cherish any grudges 
for this afternoon.” 

Grandma cast a quick glance at Abby 
Louise ; but she apparently had not heard 
a word. She helped about supper as usual, 
but she was very quiet; she was thinking 
of Miss Mary Ann, and how dreadful it 
would be to be so old that you wore a 
false front, and yet had never reciived a 
Christmas present. It is true Abby Louise 
had never had very much herself ; but ever 
since she could remember Grandma hed 
knit her a new pair of stockings and filled 
them with candy and little trifles, She 
tried to think how Christmas would seem 
without it. 

** Grandma,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘ could 
I learn to knit?” 

**Why, bless your soul, yes, indeed,” 
answered Grandma with pride. ‘‘I knew 
how long before I was your age.” 

Abby Louise sighed. What a dread. 
fully backward girl she was; Grandma 
had never told her that before. 

**Could I learn before Christmas?’ she 
asked, with suppressed eagerness. 

Grandma stopped her work and looked 
at the child over her glasses. ‘‘ What do 
you want, Abby Louise? Ain’t 1 kept 
you in as good stockings as any girl m 
school?” 

‘*Yes'm,” cried Abby Louise, quickly ; 
“oh, yes’m. That isn’t itat all. 1 wantkd 
to knit a pair before Christmas for—for 
some one else.” 

Grandma shook her head and laughed 
to herself. ‘‘Oh no, Abby Louise, you 
couldn’t. Just beginning so, ’twould take 
alongtime, Til do it for you.” 

‘“No,” said Abby Louise, regretfully, 
‘‘that wouldn’t be the same. [ guess,’ 
with a sigh of disappointment, ‘*1’.1 have 
to give it up. Don’c ask me, please, 
Grandma ; it was a secret.” 

‘* All right,” said Grandma, nodding ; 
‘*I can truss you, Abby Louise.” 

**Yes’m, you can,” answered Abby 
Louise, earnestly. 

For the next ten days she was very 
busy, and Grandma scarcely saw her after 
the daily tasks were done. She seemed 
very tired at night but, if Grandma spoke 
of it, always said she was all right; so 
Grandma trusted her, and spent the long 
hours knitting and smiling to herself when 
she heard the fresh, childish voice singing 
upstairs. At last on Christmas Eve Abby 
Louise came Cownstaiis dressed for the 
entertainment, and lifted a radiant face 
for the good-by kiss. 

‘‘T wish you could go, Grannie,” she 
said, rubbing her yellow head against the 
pepper-and salt shawl. 

‘+ Land sakes, wha: would anold woman 
like me be doing there?” laughed Grand- 
ma. ‘‘No, indeed; I'll hear it all from 
you. Have a good time, Abby Louise.” 

**Yes, indeed, Grandma. And you'll 
be sure not to peek in my room?” 

“Til promise,” said Grandma. ‘‘ Now 
run along, or you'll be late. You are to 
come back with the Davises, you know.” 

‘“*Yes’m. Good-by, Grandma,” called 
back the happy voice. 

Grandma smiled. Before Abby Louise 
came to her she used tosit and think over 
the past. Now her memory held nothing 
but Abby Louise. She had no past. 

Outside it was still and white and cold. 

The sunset glow was fading, and one star 
sbone over the hill. Abby Louise thought 
of the Christmas Star, and quieted her 
dancing feet as she looked up at it with 
reverent face. In the pure hush of that 
Christmas Eve she felt very close to the 
Child of nineteen centuries ago. Soon she 
reached the village, and there the star was 
hidden,:and she walked on faster. Pres- 
ently she reached a low, white house, 
with a covered passage leading from the 
kitchen to the woodshed behind. It was 
almost dark, but she crept very softly to 
the passage. She took from under her 
arm a big bundle and fastened it to the 
kitchen door. Then she hurried on to 
the schoolhouse. 





It was late that night when Miss Mary 
Ann remembered that she had not brought 
in her wood for the morning fire. She 
took a lantern and went out to the shed; 
a strong wind had risen and slammed the 
kitchen door behind her, but she did not 
turn. When she came back with her bas- 
ket of wood her light gleamed on some- 
thing red at the door. She put down her 
wood and looked, It was a big, red 
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tockiog, awkwardly made of red flannel, 
and filled with something that made it 
bulge out in a strange shape. Miss Ma’ 
Ann unfastened it irom the door, put it 
on her basket of wood, and went into the 
house. She laid the fire for morning, 
locked the doors and windows, and then, 
getting the stocking, carried it to the 

ining-room table and lit her big lamp. 
There was a grim look about her mouth ; 
— did not know what to expect, but she 

maf i, repared for anything as she drew 

be the first bundle. It proved to bea 
smali china poodle. If it had been a live 
one, endowed with the usual amount of 
animation, Miss Mary Ann could scarcely 
have eyed it with more amazement and 
distrust. 

**For the love of goodness!” she ex- 
claimed. : 

The china poodle seemed almost as 
much overcome ; it toppled over feebly, 
leaving one ofits legs behind it; but Miss 
Mary Ann had turned to the next pack- 
age; and did not notice. This proved to 
be a heart-shaped pincushion, with ‘A 
Merry Christmas” in pins across the top. 
Then came a bag of walnut meats, a blue 
necktie, slightly worn, a new handker- 
chief, and a duster, neatly hemmed. Miss 
Mary Ann stood looking at them all as if 
petrified. Suddenly she spied a bit of 
paper pinned to the duster ; she opened it 
quickly. 

“ Dear Miss Mary Ann: I am so sorry 
about your not havingany Christmas pres- 
ents. I wish I could send you better ones; 
but these were all mine, so I could give 
them pny and the duster 1 made. I 
wanted to knit you some red stockings, as 
Grandma does for me, but she said I 
wouidn’t have time to learn before Christ- 
mas; so this is just make believe. Dear 
Miss Mary Ann, I am so sorry about the 
patchwork. I’ve sewed and sewed on it 
since, and most made itup. I get up onndg | 
mornings, and then co some more when 
come home from school. You don’t know 
howsorrylam. Woun’t you please love me 
again? Ii don’t think it will take me five 
years now; but I wish I wasn’t such asiow 
sewer. I don’t know any more to say, dear 
Miss Mary Anp, except 1 wish you a very 
merry Christmas. 

** ABBY LOUISE AMES.” 

Miss Mary Ann read the note through 
twice, then she laid the things back in 
the stocking. There was a tender expres- 
sion on her face, and she handled the 
broken poodle very gently. ‘hen she 
went upstairs, and, opening a queer old 
casket, took out an old-fashioned gold 
locket. It was big and clumsy, bur far 
finer than anything Abby Louise had ever 
bad in her lite. Miss Mary Ann wrapped 
it in white paper and tied it with a pink 
string. On the outside she wrote in fine, 
cramped writing ; 

“ Abby Louise Ames, from her friend, 
Mary Ann Packard.” 

** There,” she said, ‘‘I’ll send that over 
in the morning. I guess that will make it 
all right.” She blew out her light; but 
it was a long time before she got to sleep. 
‘Lhe Christmas Star was shining down into 
her room, and it reminded her of Abby 
Louise’s eyes. Once she got up to feel for 
the queer stocking. +‘ It’s foolish of me,” 
she said to herselt ; ‘ ‘but 1 can’t help it, I 
never had a Christmas present before.” 

Christmas afternoon Abby Louise came 
dancing over. Her whole tace was shin- 
jing, and she was weering the locket ona 
blue-ribbon around her neck, 

** Dear Miss Mary Ann, how can I thank 
you?’ she cried. ‘1 never had anything 
so pretty !” 

“‘t have something else to show you,” 
said Miss Mary Ann. She took her into 
the spare room. On the bed was a won- 
derful quilt. ‘*) made it before I was 
twelve,” she said. 

Abby Louise’s face grew sober ; but she 
touched it timidly with admiring fingers. 
Miss Mary Ann watched her closely. 

** Abby Louise,” she said, ‘‘ when I first 
saw youl made up my mind you should 
have a quilt before you were twelve ; and 
so yousnall, Iam going to give you this 
one.” 

‘Oh, Miss Mary Ann!” gasped Abby 
Louise. 

Miss Mary Ann nodded decidedly. 
** Yes,” she said, ‘‘I guess it’s all right. 
You can do some other things better than 
you can sew. Some day you can make an 
apple pie for me.” 

— Louise’s face had grown bright 
aga 

orOh Miss Mary Ann! she cried, “I'd 
love to! Vil make you the nicest one I 
know how. I know I’m stupid, and can’t 
make a quilt before I’m twelve ; but,” and 
she nodded as resolutely as Miss Mary 
Ann herself, ‘‘ I’m going to make one !” 

A few minutes later Abby Louise was 
dancing home again over the snow. At 
the gate she stopped and waved her little 
red-mittened hand to Miss Mary Ann, 
who stood at the window watching her. 

** Merry Christmas !” she called. 

And the echo of the words filled with 
tender music the empty heart that would 
never be lonely again. 

WasHineton, D.C. 








Laughing Babies 
are loved by everybody. Good nature in chil- 
dren is rare unless they are healthy. Those 
raised on the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con- 
Milk are comparatively free got = 
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PEBBLES. 


Hallie: “How delightfully entertain- 
ing Miss Closemouth is!” Percy: “Is she 
well informed ?” Hallie: “ Ob yes, I told 
her everything I knew about everybody.”— 
Inter-Ocean, 


-..- Tommy: **When I’m a man I’m go- 
ing to be a soldier.” Mother: ‘“ What! 
and be killed by the enemy?” Tommy: 
“Oh, well, then I guess I’ll be the enemy !”” 
—Yale Record. 


--.“*He doesn’t behave as if he be- 
longed to the best society,”’ said one young 
woman. ‘No,” replied the other, “he be- 
haves asif the best society belong to him.”’ 
—Washington Star. 


-.“*To-morrow is my husband’s birth- 
day, and I want to arrange some pleasant 
little surprise for him.” Friend: “ Why 
not once let him haye the last word ?”— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


.-Jillson says he doesn’t see why there 
should be any objection to woman entering 
the legal profession. Don’t you see that nine 
out of every ten married men know very 
well that her word is law.—Buffalo Courier. 


.. Farmer: ‘‘T bought somestock in that 
Western land company.” Broker: ‘‘ Wasn’t 
it watered?” Farmer: ‘That’s what I 
understood ; but they’ve been assessing me 
like the mischief for irrigation purposes.” — 
Detroit Free Press. 

..Englishman (patronizingly): ‘ Your 
school faculties are excellent, I am told.” 
American (suavely): ‘‘ Well, I should say. 
See the Smithsonian Institution over there? 
Think of a building like that, just to edu- 
cate the Smiths.”— Vogue. 


....Mrs. Watts: ‘‘Isn’t it in Tarkey that 
a woman is not allowed to see her husband 
until the day of the wedding ?” Mrs. Potts: 
“T don’t remember ; but anyway it is not 
much worse than the American way of see- 
ing so little of him after marriage.’’ —In- 
dianapo lis Journal. 


. Sure to Have a Good Time.—‘t Have 
you received an invitation to the Bachelors’ 
ball?” ‘Yes, indeed. I’m to be the only 
girl there.” ‘* What!” “Yes; really. You 
know the bachelors only had an invitation 
apiece tosend out, and I’ve received one 
from each.”’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Stranger: *‘Now you have cut my 
chin a second time. If you can’t shave 
better than that you will lose all your cus- 
tomers pretty quick.’’ Barber’s Appren- 
tice: “Not at all! I am not allowed to 
shave the regular customers yet; I only 
shave strangers !’’—Fliegende Blitter. 


... Uncertainty.—" She is determined to 
be a musician, but can’t decide whether to 
make a specialty of the violin or the piano.” 
‘**Has she no positive predilection for 
either ?” ‘‘ Oh yes; but some of her friends 
think she looks better standing, and others 
that sitting is more becoming to her.”— 
Detroit Tribune. 

.... Stranger (reading the local paper of a 
Highland town): “I suppose the birth of 
twins is a rather common occurrence in 
this neighborhood ?”’ Intelligent Native: 
“Certainly; for that reason we have had 
to adopt the system of bookkeeping by 
double entry at our register office.”— 
Kasseler Tagespost. . 

..“‘ This,” said the dealer, “is a new 
kind of self-acting, patent-clasp, home- 
staying umbrella, which has just been in- 
troduced. Any one stealing this umbrella 
will at once return it.” ‘‘Thanks,” said 





the customer; ‘‘I don’t want that kind. I 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


like i bi 
se ape n um sg ed as “—- as the 


-First College sag “One of the 
profescors insulted me to-day. Second 
College. : “What did he say ?”? 
First College Student: “* He told me that I 
ought to pay more attention to the growth 
of the inside of my head and less to the 
growth on the pees Maa Life. 


oDD KN OTS. 











221.—CHARADE. 

“ Well, [think I’m liberal-minded—once I 
thought it would be good 

If we’d educate the masses just as high up 
sa we could ; 

But I find by sad experience it really would 
not work ; 

The more our servants know, the more they 
seem inclined to shirk. 

We’ve some specimens at our house. 
affects astrology; 

Likes to cast the horoscope for all her mas- 
ter’s family. 

(She was born just under ‘ Aries,’ two the 
‘ fire triplicity,’ 

Which I think not so unlikely if the fire 
part’s concerned ; 

For, her wits on some such nonsense, every 
night the ones are burned.) 

Then the parlor maid, she cultivates her 
love of literature. 

Now, I’d never make objection to this prac- 
tice, Iam sure; 

But her taste for total never leaves her time 
to use a broom, 

Nor does Ethics of the Dust teach her to 
dust my sitting room.” MABEL P. 

222.—My Lapy’s OUTFIT. 
[The confused young society reporter’s 
version, after a phonetic understanding of 
the conventional terms. } 
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You can have a happy experience, coming from hints—or 
a sad experience, coming from kicks. 


Now inthe matter 


of washing) and you have 
economy and safety. Is 
a hint in the fact that hun- 
dreds of millions of pack- 
ages of Pearline have 
been used, and the sale 
increases? But if you want 


of cleanliness, if yo want the happy experi- 
ence, take y | the hints that Pearline 
gives. ay Pearline for washing 


sad experience, take the old-fashioned 
way with soap, and rubbing and scrub- 
bing. That’s hard for you, and for the 
things that you wash. 


It’s all rub, rub, 


rub—in other words, it’s the experience based on kicks. 


Peddlers and some unscru 


us grocers will tell 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” irs 
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December 20, 1894. 


It was a very pretty wedding, and the 
bride, of course, looked charming, as brides 
always do. She wore a low ground, artisti- 
cally draped over the timid rodent, and its 
arrangement was completed by a large 
grain crushed fine, of purest white. She 
was aligned in white bird of the web-footed 
species, and as she entered the room her 
engine and several cars followed close be- 
hind. Her reparations were white young 
animals, and her gloves the same. Alto- 
gether it was a very unique appearance. 

ETHYL. 
223.—METAGRAM. 
[Initial letter changes.] 
The cook was feeling rather blue, 
And hit the one a blow; 
He dodged, and tipped a pepper two ;— 
A fearful overthrow. 


*"Twas three, when eggs shine span and 
spick, 
Tn colors to delight one ; 
The boy had left his work, to stick 
A six upon a white one. 
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. Silver. 


) For Christmas presents 
there is nothing more 
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Meriden 
Britannia Co’s | 


silver plate’ are especially adapted 
for gifts, as the quality is so well 
known. In design and finish, 
this celebrated plate equals the 
best solid silver. And it wears. 
On spoons, forks, etc., our trade mark is 
*¢ 1847 Rogers Bros.”’’ 

If you cannot procure these goods of 
your dealer, write us and we will give 
necessary information. 


) Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn. 
) New York, Chicago, ‘San Francisco. ¢ 
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December 20, 1894. 


Now four the noise of battle rose, 
When, borne upon the breeze, 

The pepper dust fived eyes and nose, 
And both began to sneeze. 


** You’ve always beena seven,’’ said she, 
“Now you’re an etght, beside ; 
You fairly make me say—Ah, tchee!’’ 
* Ker-tchoo !”” the boy replied. 
M. C. 8. 


224 —DIAMOND. 


1, A letter; 2, immoderate; 3, having a 
mane; 4, notes to preserve the y of 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The next list reached 114 points, with 
these words: Tee-tee, sis-ses, ber-ber-ine, 
tit-bit, tat-tle, ten-ter, bil-let, mar-tin, con- 
ite, bee, can, don, p3s, kin. In three lists 
the number of points was 111, and in six it 
was 109. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, DEC. 13TH. 
216.—Anatomy. 
217.—Groan, orang, organ, grano. 
217}4.—1, Deeded ; 2, settee ; 3, teetee. 
218.~1, Pens ; 2, fountain pen; 3, pad ; 4, 





anything; 5, a public declaration ; 6, a place 
where goods are manufactured: 7, one 
whose business is to discover criminals; 8, 


to determine; 9, an apparatus for heating’ 


and cooking; 10, tae native form of a 
metal; 11, a letter. E. Q. 





THE ADDED SYLLABLES. 


The best combination of the syl lables 
given in No. 206 is the following, aggregat- 
ing 116 points: Ber-ber-ine, bil-let, bee-tle, 
can, con-ite, kin, martin, pas, sis-ses, tat- 
ter, tee-tee, tit-bit, ten-don. For this list 
Ellen G. Fisk, Evanston, IIl., is awarded 
the prize offered. 
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to the fact thatit furnishes NUTRI- 
TION, andisSAFE. The great danger 
connected with the use of cow’s milk in 
any form as a diet for infagts is alto- 
gether avoided, as Nestlé’s Food re- 
quires the addition of water only to 
prepare it foruse. Toprevent Cholera 
Infantum and summer diarrhea, begin 
the use NOW of 


Nestle’s Food 








A large sample can of Nestlé’s 
Prepared with Food. and our book © The Baby ” 
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heets ; 5, blank forms ; 6, wafers; 7, seal; 
8, wax; 9, rubber; 10, stamps: 11, pencils ; 
12, elastic bands; 13, pigeon holes ; 14, let- 
ters ; 15, notes; 16, calendar (Tom Callen- 
der); 17, lock ; 18, key. 

219.—1, Smelt, melts; 2, sole, lose; 3, 
bream, amber; 4, skate, stake; 5, shark, 
harks; 6, dab, bad. 


220.—‘‘ Ascold waters to a thirsty soul,so is 
good news from a far country.” 
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resented by these 
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LITTLE RED ‘ PA 
RIDING HOOD, OUR SOLDIER BOYS. Patented july 5 & Oct. 4, 1892. JOINT 


THE “BROWN 


Drawn, Patented and Copyrighted (Jan. 1s, ’92.) - 


By PALMER COX. 


have their favorite “‘ Brown- 
ies” to play with; looking 


from different parts of the world; seven 
inches high when made up; twelve fig- 
ures to a yard of cloth. ; 

These, in addition to the other 
novelties in the toy figures, as rep-}m 


printed on cotton cloth in hand- 
some colors, with directions for cutting 
out, sewing together, and stuffing with cotton. 
Any child that can sew can do it. 

They make up so perfectly you would 
think they were alive. 

For sale by your dry goods dealer. 
TOPSY-he does not have them, show him this 
advertisement and ask him to get you some. 
Arnold Print Works, North Adams, Mass. 





Is stamped on the cloth next to 


IE” FIGURES. 










Folks can now 





. ° . ° LITTLE fj 
just like real live‘‘Brownies’ 80w-wow. 





illustrations, are @ 


LITTLE 
JOCKO. 
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ANDIRONS. 


ENDERS, FIRESETS. SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


WerHL JacksGn-&(, 


Broadway, Union Sq. and i8th St., 
NEW YORK. 





HEADQUARTERS 
OPEN FIREPLACES 
Mantels, ee 


Stock, Best Service, Maker’s 
Prices. BUY OF THE MAKER, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 

me 4 a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the ——— of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper. 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. ps bas provided 
for our breakfast and supper a delicately flavored 
beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet 
that a constitution may gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us 
ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
may escape manv a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified won ure blood and a properly nour- 

el 


hed frame. Service Gazette. 
=? in ly with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half- 





nd tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO, Ltd. Homoeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England, ~_ 


House 
Furnishing 


Cooking Utensils 
Cutlery, Crockery 
Fine China and Glass 
Eddy Refrigerators 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 & 132 West 42d Street 
New York 








EDWIN C. BURT & €0., 


Penrarere and Dealers 
N 


AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
70&72W.23d 8t., N.Y. 


The genuine E:lwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
hame stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application, 
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STEIN 


GRAND 
PIANOS 





AY 


UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 









































The recognized Standard Pianos of the worlA, A the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
glebe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ ABT, FRANZ RUMMEL, 


D. F. E. AUBER, CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
CARL BAERMANN, ANTON SEIDL, 


HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, WILHELM TAUBERT, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, AMBROISE THOMAS, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, THEODORE THOMAS, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 


STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN, 


ALFRED JAELL, 
AND BY MESDAMES 


JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 


THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, 

MINNIE HAUK, ETELKA GERSTER, 

EMMA JUCH, 


A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 

LILLI LEHMANN, aes, 

ANNA MEHLIG, 


LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
PAREPA ROSA, 





$. B. MILLS 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEUVENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, : ADELINA PATTI 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, | SOFIA SCALCHI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, TERESA TITIENS, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, ZELIE TREBELLI 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, ETC., ETC, 
‘N 
STEINWAY & SONS 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HIS MAJESTY 
EMPEROR WILLIAM IT. OF GERMANY, 
By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM ‘STEINWAY, the head of the house of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF. PRUSSIA, 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 


AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 
THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


HIS MAJESTY 
UMBERTO I., KING OF ITALY, 
AND HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 


have also appointed STEINWAY & SONS as Piano Manu- FX 
facturers to the Royal Courts. 












ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


EU EAN DEPO 
STEINWAY TALL, _ STEINWAY’ 'S Pl PIANOFABRIK, 
15 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q.,W,, 


"Bt: Pauli, Neue Bosen-Strasso, 20-24 
LONDON, ENGLAND, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be ovecr- 
come by a powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott’s Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott's 
Eanulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 


remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throatand Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 
chitis and Wasting. Pamphlet free. 

Scott& Bowne, N.Y. A | Druggists. 60c. and $1 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
e® e2e2e2 
**Have 
#} something 








to say, say it, stop,” was the ad- 
: vice of a bishop to a young 


preacher. It’s good counsel for 
all to follow. Ridea 


STERLING 


f} is all we needsay. The merits p 
of the wheel speak for them- 

f: selves. There’s nothing cane 
mace thanaSterling. Advance 

f sheets ready. } 


Sterling Cycle Works, 


“ Built CHICAG). /} 
like a watch.” 


bs cecececsl 


NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION, 


(NEURASTHENIA) 
INSOMNIA, 
NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 
MELANCHOLIA, 


AND THE THOUSAND ILLS THAT 
FOLLOW A DERANGED 
CONDITION OF THE 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


mend y CEREBRINE 


THE EXTRACT OF THE BRAIN OF THE OX, 
PREPARED UNDER THE FORMULA OF 


Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, 


IN HIS LABORATORY AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DOSE, 5 DROPS. 
Price, two drachms, $1.00, 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 














Liebig COMPANY'S= 


An invaluable product 
made from the finest 
beef the world produces. 


——Enxtract of Beef 
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LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 





December 20, 1894, 
farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y, 
interested.) 


GROWING GARDEN GRAPES. 


BY WM. HOYT COLEMAN. 








SINCE the area of market grape-growing 
has so largely increased in recent years, and 
a neatly-packed basket of good grapes can 
be had for a reasonable price at any fruit 
stall or grocery, it seems hardly worth 
while to bother with garden grapes any 
more. It is not, for those who are 
satisfied with the grapes sold in mar- 
ket, and who do not care to spend time 
in planting, pruning and tending vines. 
But there are some who do take pleasure in 
such work and crave a grape of higher 
character than the market affords. All 
they ask is that their labor shall be fairly 
rewarded—their vines make a good growth 
and yield enough grapes of fine quality for 
household use. But quite often they fail, 
without apparent reason, and when their 
neighbors, with apparently the same soil 
and treatment meet with success. 

Fairly good grapes may be grown on 
any soil not absolutely wet—be it clay, 
loam or sand—and in any climate 
not absolutely arctic; but the best grapes 
must have the best soil and climate. 
These soils are limited in extent, and the 
climates are variable. In this State the 
grape-growing areas are on the Hudson 
River and the central and western lakes, 
high, dry slopes, of a shaly nature. Early 
and later frosts are modified by the influ- 
ence of near-by water. The soil drinks in 
the sunlight, and the decomposing rock be- 
neath yields elements needed by the grape. 
Yet even in these favored sections, so varia- 
ble is the American climate, perfectly ri- 
pened grapes come only at intervals of sev- 
eral, sometimes many years. That is to 
say, a certain average degree of ripeness 
may be reached three seasons out of five; 
but once in a while there comes a season 
when heat and moisture are so nicely ad- 
justed, and the fall conditions for ripening 
are so perfect, that a degree of perfection is 
reached far above the ordinary standard. 
Such a year was 1879, when, on a trip to 
Lake Keuka, one of the western-central 
group of lakes, I tasted grapes, the equal of 
which [ have not seen before or: since, ex- 
cept as grown under glass. Concords 
melted in the mouth, Catawbas were al- 
most as black as they, and sweet clear 
to the center; Dianas were free from all 
musky flavor, and the latest ripening sorts 
were in perfection. The grapes of the pres- 
ent season are generally reported of finer 
quality than usual. 

There is a lesson to be learned from this 
fact, which should encourage the garden 
grape grower in whatever part of the 
country he may be. Even with inferior 
soil and unsuitable climate he may, with 
some skill and extra labor, raise good grapes 
for his table. If the soil is a stiff clay, let 
it receive a deep double-spading, not bring- 
ing the subsoil to the surface, but thor- 
oughly pulverizing the under stratum, so 
as to give a deep, broad bed in which the 
grape roots may run at will for food or 
moisture. If the subsoil is of a gravelly or 
sandy nature you can dispense with drain. 
age; but if the clay goes down deep put ina 
few two-inch clay tiles, if you can get an 
outlet thirty or thirty-six inches lower than 
your land level. If so situated that drain 
water cannot be led away from your lot,a 
plan that sometimes succeeds is to dig a 
little well six or eight feet deep, only wide 
enough to handle the earth, and lead the 
drains into this. A drainage stratum is 
often struck at this depth, and if not, the 
water is withdrawn from immediate con- 
tact with the grape roots and in time passes 
away. The well shou:d be filled with 
stones, the top either left bare to indicate 
its position, or earthed over, sodded or cul- 
tivated. 

The topsoil of the grape border may be 
improved by a dressing of sand spread over 
it several inches thick and dug in. Itis 
surprising what a change can be effected 
by this simple means and a tough, almost 
unworkable soil reduced to perfect tillable- 
ness. I have seen nursery packing grounds 
where trees were set in trenches before being 
billed out and packed, that after a rainstorm 
resembled a brickyard field. Boys, intrying 
to pull out the trees, would stick fast, and 
have to be pulled out themselves, sometimes 
leaving their bootsbehind. The trees, when 
trenched in, would often have lumps of 
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; peer t the roots, leaving large 
if hot weather came the roots 
would dry out and be injured or killed. 
_ This went on several years, until a nursery- 
man who owned a sandpit had the happy 
thought to draw séveral hundred loads of 
sand on his packing ground, covering it a 
foot deep and then plowing it in. It cost 
something in labor alone, but it transformed 
the soil and ever after saved labor, in put- 
ting in and taking out the trees, besides 
perfectly protecting their roots. 

The next general point of preparation is 
shelter. Grapevines will grow and grapes 
will ripen without it, but in an imperfect 
manner. Foreign grapes, of course, are 
grown entirely sheltered, under glass; but 
many of our native grapes are much im- 
proved by this method of growing and 
changed from an acid condition to that of 
perfect sweetness. The garden grower, 
however, wishes the outdoor fruit which 
has a certain sprightliness not found in 
cold-house products. What he usually 
needs is shelter from the west and north- 
west winds. High board fences will give 
this, and these are usually found in city 
and village yards. If larger space will 
allow, a belt of evergreens gives a still bet- 
ter protection, and when fully grown and 
standing closely together will convert a 
howling tempest into a peaceful zephyr, on 
theirleeward side. Mr. Benjamin G. Smith, 
of Cambridge, Mass., the well-known treas- 
urer of the American Pomological Society, 
grows sixty five varieties of grapes and 
lays great stress on drainage and shelter. 
On the north side of his estate is a triple 
belt of coniferous trees set out in 1848, and 
now forty-five to sixty feet high. In addi- 
tion to this is a board fence six feet high on 
the north, south and west sides. In low 
grounds 1,500 feet north of him frosts ap- 
pear ten to fourteen days earlier than on 
his own place. It may be added that his 
entire collection ripened perfectly this year, 
something which had not happened before 
in twenty-five years. 

Some points on vurieties, culture, prun- 
ing, etc., must be deferred to anotker paper. 

Atany, N. Y. 
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DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 
BY GEORGE HUSMANN. 


THE general tendency in farming nowa- 
days seems to run into specialties following 
one certain line of industry, to the neglect 
of all others. While it cannot be disputed 
that this also develops an intimate knowl- 
edge of that peculiar branch which should 
lead to success, and has done so in many 
instances, it is also self-evident that it has 
a tendency to crowd work into a short 
period, when the farmer and all the help he 
can obtain, as well as all the members of 
the family, are overworked. This will 
apply to all sections of the country, 
and to all branches of farming, whether 
grain growing, fruit growing, dairying, 

‘poultry or stock raising; but is per- 
haps nowhere more forcibly illustrated 
and carried further than in California, 
with her tens of thousands of acres devoted 
to grain, stock raising and pasturage, and 
her hundreds and even thousands of acres 
devoted to one specialty of fruit, be it 
prunes, Bartlett pears, peaches, almonds or 
oranges, raisins, etc. As everything suc- 
ceeds and grows here equally well, and our 
journals keep up the excitement by pub. 
lishing accounts of large yields, and hun- 
dreds of dollars made from an acre or two 
of a certain fruit or product, the excitement 
spreads until people with very little expe- 
rience think they see a fortune in that or 
this peculiar fruit or product, rush into it 
pellmell, plant one or two specialties, and 
when their plantation comes into full bear- 
ing find them an elephant on their hands, 
ripening at the same time, before they are 
fully prepared for it, and are compelled to 
engage a large force to save the crop, out- 
Side of the work they and their family could 
do themselves. And yet a great deal is 
wasted, cannot be utilized and rots on the 
ground or under the trees; the work is done 
indifferently, and the product of all this 
haste and worry realizes but a poor price 
in market by the side of carefully selected 
and packed fruit, put up under the persunal 
supervision of a neighbor, who made a care- 
ful selection of products following each 
other in the time of their ripening, which 
could be handled by himself and family and 
a few hands which he can keep all the year 
round, and which have been trained to do 
everything well. 

What we want here—and the same may 
be said in some respect of every section of 
our immense country—is the small farm- 
ing, the happy homes, where something is 
produced in every month of the year which 
will bring in money, notin one lump, but 
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in a steady stream, like the percolating I 
springs of our hillsides, which gently tric- 


kle all summer, spreading verdure wherev- 
erthey go. If an industrious family can 
bring means enough to buy twenty acres of 
good land, whether improved or unim- 
proved, and plant it judiciously with 
fruit, so as to give it a succession from 
May to November, commencing with cher- 
ries the first of June, following them with 
apricots, early peaches and plums, prunes, 
pears and apples, nectarines and prunes, 
they can easily select varieties which will 
give them something to sell, dried or green, 
until December. Ten acres will be an 
abundance of land to devote to fruits, even 
if they add almonds, walnutsand figs. Add 
to this a few acres of hay, grain and pasture 
lands, to keep afew cows and horses, enough 
to use on the place, a poultry yard, which 
can largely be fed from the fallen fruit of 


the orchard, some hogs fed in the same way;- 


and it will give healthy employment all the 
year round for the farmer and his family, 
with perhaps a few additional laborers to 
be kept all the year. There will be some- 
thing to sell all the time, everything can be 
Gone well, and the best prices will be 
obtained. 

Itisnot the great amount which can be 
sold of any one product, but rather to have 
@ steady supply of the best, which will 
bring success—success pecuniarily, with 
contentment and a steady routine of 
work, We have enough of choice among 
our present varieties of fruit, to have 
something that will pay, from June to 
February, if carefully handled and prop- 
erly worked, which of course includes culti- 
vation, pruning and spraying through the 
winter months. This is only a rude sketch 
of what can be done here, and has been done 
by hundreds of families, who have built up 
pleasant homes in this State. But cannot 
something similar be done in every State of 
our Union? Of course every section has its 
own climatic conditions, which must be 
taken into consideration, and only those 
products grown which are adapted tothem. 
The great want of our age is not so much 
immense tracts of land devoted to one 
crop, but the happy homes, the small farms, 
which make a comfortable living from a 
few acres well managed, and give content- 
ment to every member of the family. I 
leave it to each of your readers to fihd the 
way to this in his or her#irticular section, 
but am satisfied myself, after a long life 
spent in horticultural and agricultural pur- 
suits, checkered with success and failures, 
that a life spent on a small farm, with in- 
dustry, foresight and business tact, is the 
most peaceful, and at the same time most 
contented occupation any gne can follow, as 
well as the most healthy for body and soul. 

Napa, Ca. 


FALL PASTURING WHEAT. 


The question whether under any circum- 
stances wheat can be profitably fall pas- 
tured is one of great practical importance. 
There are those—and they are good farmers, 
too—who believe that wheat sometimes 
makes too large a growth for the best yield, 
and that if part of its top is either cut or 
eaten down the grain yield will beincreased. 
Mr. Terry, in The Practical Farmer, writes 
about this top protecting wheat from freez- 
ing. It cannot do this in any of the North- 
ern States. The ground freezes as deeply 
down as the wheat roots extend. If this 
cold lasts several days or weeks the wheat 
leaves turn brown, because they are con- 
stantly evaporating moisture, while the 
wheat root, being locked in frozen ground, 
capnot supply it. Without doubt, under 
such circumstances the more top the wheat 
plant has the more it suffers from this kind 
of freezing. When the wheat is sometimes 
hoven out of the soil by alternate freezing 
and thawing, a large top to the plant isa 
disadvantage. We believe if the surplus 
wheat leaf can be cut down or eaten off in 
the fall, the plant will winter better than if 
all of it is left on the root. The plant then 
will have an extra proportion of root as 
com its ‘top. This will induce 
spreading of the plant in spring, making it 
send up more shoots than it otherwise 
would.—American Cultivator. 














Not even “pearl glass” or 
“pearl top” lamp-chimneys 
are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp. See 
“Index to Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, maker of 


tough glass, 
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| “SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH” 


, Su ee >, 


1 1679) 


Permanent Benefit. 


“T was eepetes a long 


time with 
Ce 


Auburn, Maine. 


AYER’S PILLS 


Highest Honors at the World’s Fair. 








Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
Proprietors of “‘ Ristnc Sun Stove Poutsu.” 





DEAF $s: 2.2;40 noses cynen 


MV ie tor beak ee yok 
caly by F. Hancos, 883 Bway, Peay NY. Write for book of, 








TRAVEL RESORTS, ETC. 


GRAND CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN, 








By the palatial new a (Red Star) Line steamer FRIESLAND (7,116 tons. 


Specially chartered, by F 
C. Clark for oy te jon a e Clas : 


ira Class, onl S519. 
+ $575 


4 Algiers, Malta, ai Beart, Cairo tbe Pyramids, Jaita, Jerusalem seven days. Bethletiem, Bethany, - 


Catia, EXe (arme 1, Be 
SION TO 1 
American — aa thirt; 


N 4 TO 


t hotels, and verre ng th @ ver na 
B®ST TICKETING FACILITI 8 t0 ito ig Treland, pilieation Central Europe. Orient and all parts of 
the world. Ocean tickets by all lines. Send for Tourist Gazette. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Tourist Agent, 111 B’way, New York. 
Official Ticket Agent Pennsylvania Railroad and other Trunk Lines. 
Variable 


— 31 


All 
Tourist Tickets 


ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principai points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. - 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, | out change, leaving 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 


Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via Chicago daily via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


bapa PALESTINE, GREECE, CALIFORN iA. 


RKEY AND ITALY. 
Everybody goes with Phillips, 


omy f cuaducted parties will leave New 
And his fourteen years of experience in handling 


York” ag h and March o 1 Send_for 
woe ML. \KINS & CO., 273 

roadway, cor. Chambers St, New York. California Excursions is a guarantee that the Phil- 

lips-Rock Island Excursions are the best. 

‘ourist Cars. with upholstered seats, panning on 
fast trains, under the personal guidance of a Phillips 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chi . 36.00. 

Car leaves Boston Sunghege poe a hicago Thurs- 
days via Scenic Route (D. & R. , the only line 
through Salt Lake to San Boansines at Los Angeles. 
arees rates, berth reservations or information, ad- 

ress, 








from Chicago. 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 












































FOR THE WINTER, GO TO 


BERMUDA. 


Forty-eight hours by elegant steamship weekly. 


FOR WINTER TOURS, GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


Thirty-day trip; 15 days In the tropics. 35.00 aday | A. i Phillip & Co., 239 a yt z Y. Ci 
for transportation, meals, and stateroom. 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for JNO. SEBASTIAN 
QUEBEC S. S. CO., 39 Broadway, N.Y., ae ; ; 
or to THOMAS COOK & SON’S Agencies. ladies ano 











1 See You're BACK SPECIMEN COPIES. 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 





MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE who would like to have a specimen copy 
BETWEEN 

CHICAGO cerns of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
West Baden and. modated by sending us, on a postal card, 

French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, the name and address to which he would 
W.H.MoDom, Frank J. REED, 

“ene | hike the paper sent, 
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1 50-52 W.22nd.St. NewYork. 
170 Bellevue Ave. Newport. RI. 


For CHRISTMAS GIFTS. & 


Nothing is more appreciated for Wedding, 
Birthday or Christmas remembrances than 
FINE CHINA or RICH CUT ~ . 







FINE CHINA 
apse CUT GLASS 


vA ; 


Coe 

































Our new 174- 
page catalogue 
No. 5 K, is con- 
ceded to be the 
finest, largest, and 
most complete 
China and Glass 
Catalogue 


















ever 


127 Piece FINEST LIMOCES 
CHINA DINNER SET. 


Pink or Lavender Flowers, with delicate 
green sprays. Stippled gold handles. 


Complete Set, $35.00, 
oJ 


issued. 


Send for it, men- 
tioning number. 





What you want we can supply— 26 John Street, N. Y. 


an easy writing pen. 


ESTERBROOK 


Latest Novelty ay 


STERGROOKRCo 





150 OTHER STYLES. 








New Japanese Perfume 


MAT-SU-K(-T& 
DV JAPON 


Redolent of ‘*the Land of Flowers’’ 
























THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., OF LONDON 


Have great pleasure in introducing to the American public one of the 
choicest and richest perfumes they have yet produced, of great lasting 
quality and exquisite fragrance,worthy “the land of flowers.” A fitting 
companion perfume to their world-renowned Crab-Apple Blos= 
soms and Crown Lavender Salts. Matsukita is un- 
like, in odor, any perfume heretofore known, and is in fact a new 
revelation of delicacy and richness. We commend it to all lovers of 
Crab-Apple Blossoms Perfume and The Crown 
Lavender Salts, 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS IN PERFUMERY. 


LATEST PRODUCTION OF THE 


433CROWN PERFUMERY CO 
‘a 177 New Bond Street, London. 
SOLE MAKERS OF THE CELEBRATED F7 NEW BOND S¢ LONOD 


Crab-Apple Blossoms and Crown Lavender r Salts. ' -—— 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ByckKBres 


CLOTHIERS. 





Loose and long, a coat for Fashionable 
Dressers. On sale at our two stores 
only. 


S.W. cor. FULTON and NASSAU Sts., 


AND 


160, 162, 164 EAST 125th St., N.Y. 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
{nventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
Nous and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
Ripee’s Foon maintains 


, nutrition 
at the highest point with the 
least possible demand on the 
digestive organs, Wo'rch & Co; Sole 


SEAMLESS 


Filled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















ALSO 
Théfargest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you our make of goods, 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


FOR THE 
LAWN, 
HOUSE, 
GARDEN, 
STABLE, 
Can be Economically Supplied 
WITH A 
DE LAMATER-RIDER or thein. ‘They are per. 
DE LAMATER-ERICSSON pump ‘waier rom 
HOT-AIR at therate of i300 
PUMPINC faucet conany 
ENCINE 
IN CITY HOMES OR 
COUNTRY SEATS. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


Tue DeLAMATER IRON WORKS, 


87 SOUTH FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK. 





The operation of 
theseEnginesissim- 

























a ESTABLISHED 1850. 
Peter Nollers 
Norwegian Cod Liver Cit 


HAZELTON 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THOROUG Hs eines ;<) -CLASS IN 
APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nes. 31 and 36 University Place, New York. 





MOLLER’S Cod taoee Oil, PTS red by an improved 
peeces which is the result of years of scientific in- 
vestigation, is the best preparation of cod liver oil 
because itis the Most Agreeable, the Most Digestible, 
the Easiest to Assimilate, and the Only Oil Which can 
be Continuously Administered without causing gas- 
tric disturbances. Put up in flat, oval bottles, sealed 





Prices of the foNiowme Articles: 














a aoed ae route and dated. For sale by ail rightiy-stocked druggists. 
arneen, Matha, Wire Fenee, W. H. Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., Sole Agents. 
Pian it 
Kettles, Road Plows, — - ———_--— 
Anvils, Fire A 
rills, Bone Mills, ating 
Benders, Cider Mills, 
Serapers, F Mills, 
Sewing Machines, Lawn Mowers, Engines, Saws. Steel Sinks, Upholstered | or Plain. 








Letter Presses, Corn Shellers, Boilers, Tools, Dump Carts, 

Hay, ep pea baer Platform and Counter SCALES. 
Send for free Catalogue and see how to save Money, 

CHICAGO SCALE C0. 151 Bo. Jefferson 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anorews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 





©. C. SHAYNE’s name in a Fur Garment is a guar- 
antee of reliability. Awarded highest prizes at 
World’s Fair. Shayne’s, 124 W. 42d St., N. is the 








leading fashionable resort for Yeliable and elegant 
Furs, 


Fashion book mailed to any address. 





HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 





BOSTON, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Hotel Brunswick, 





BARNES & DUNKLEE, 










December 20, 1894. 


fonderful Weber Tone 
is found ONLY in the 





Weber Piano 


4s its tone; that is because it is go 4 
tine the sous inantel Geneiaa 4 
is resp 8 distinguishe rom any other 
instrum@pt made. - y 


WAREROOMS, 


Sth Ave. and 16th St. 
NEW YORK CITY, 


2A neo 


ae 








‘De Miel’s Perfect alth Biscuit. 
N EN s Perf ect Hea TION. 

Rich in aiaumennahe scientifically prepared in 
combination with the finest wheat flour and 
other necessary ingredients. Deliciously pala- 
table to the most refined taste. It is an established 
fact that phosphorus. an important ingredient 
in the composition of these biscuits, is the essence 
and center of the human brain itself and kindles 
afresh the fire of vitality from the soles of the feet to 
poo crown of the head, restoring the fullest and most 

hes ov gpd conditions of robust health of body and 

nd, and enriches the blood, invigorates the brain, 
ooeves and muscles. The digestion isinvigorated, 
petite increases, the bowels become regular, 
sleep calm and refreshing, the lips red, eyes 
brighter, skin clearer and healthy. They in- 
sure sound, white teeth, and arrest premature 
decay, show ing the action on the organs of nutrition. 
Are a specific also for nervous and mental prostra- 
Gen, ayes dyspepsia. The Biscuit are neatly 
packed in 4%. 1,2and4 pound Tins, closely labeled, 
also in 10 pound wood cases. Tne Biscuit are manu- 
tactured from fine wheat flour in combination with 
pure sweet butter, and full cream, sweet milk in 
combination wi h <cientifically prepared phos- 
hates, If not found at the Grocer’s, send 10 cents to 
E DAKE sAKERY CO., Chicago. iil. 
(Sole manufacturers in the United States), fur sam 
ples free by mail; also testimonials and price-lists.”” 


Why Drink Poor Teas ? 





LADIES !! 


GREATAMERICAN 


miums given to Cluo Agents. 

Good facome made by getting 

orders for our celebrated goods. 

For full particulars address, 

THEGREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. 


CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 
PEWS, 


and 
Opera Chairs 
S.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
26 Bromfield 
Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


For Ladies’ and Children’s 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 


-DOUCLAS, 


MIDDUETOWN 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
197 Lake St., C hicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
— Street Washers, 


ComPAaNy 


P.O, Box 289. 














WerksFounded in 1832 
Highest medal awarded 
mM them by the Universal Ex- 
/ pusition at Paris, France, in 
$7; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
and’ Centennial Exhibition, 














HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


ERSONS who want to escape from the 
rigors of a Northern winter cannot find 

a more agreeabl’e Southern resort than the Hy- 
geia Hotel, Old Point Comfort. Va. The climate 
n this locality is delightful, is absolutely 
free from malaria, and the air is balmy 
and full of lifeeziving ozone. The bouse ig 
one of the best appointed in the country, ang 


the drainage and other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The cuisine is first-class in every 
détail, and embraces every delicacy of land and sea food. The sociai attractions of the place are manifold, 
and music and dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are 

n search of health and recreation.”—From Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Pamphlet and information in New York, at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 


F. N. PIKE, Manager. 











THE INDEPENDENT Press, 41 aNp 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





